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INTRODUCTION 

Pictures are not at home in Rome — not comfortable — 
their beauty is dimmed, if not hidden, by the glamour of 
the memorials that the imperial city has kept for us of her 
golden days; so that one constantly hears it said — ** Oh, 
there are no pictures in Rome ! " 

They are there, but endowed, as it would seem, with a 
shy sensibility, they seclude themselves from the eyes of 
all but the diligent seeker. And in no city that I know 
can such a seeker trace the history of art from its source 
as one can in Rome. A really great picture has a life 
of its own, it has directed its creator, being a revelation 
to him as to succeeding generations if they know how to 
look. But the spectator must be self-efFacing, making 
his vision a clear glass through which the soul of the 
picture can appear. Few people make this endeavour in 
looking at a painting. They rarely allow their eyes to be 
the mirror for larger dreams than their own. Watch the 
crowd of sightseers in a gallery, it is on the pages of 
their guide-books that their eyes are fixed, they raise 
them to search for a picture marked with an asterisk, 
and with the cry, **I have found it," they return to 
the page to seek another title similarly distinguished. 
A spectator, fresh to the gallery, might imagine them 
engaged in some childish game. 

It certainly requires a concentrated effort to keep self 
at bay, but having once got into the habit of leaving him 

ix 
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chained outside the gallery door (my particular self leaves 
me now without a word of command as I wriggle through 
the wheezing turnstile), one discovers that the pictures 
have their own story to tell if we will allow them to talk 
to us. How often has one heard the remark, " I don't 
know much about pictures, but I know what I like." 
The reply one wishes to make is : ** But do they like you ? 
Do they reveal to you their secrets, tell you how far short 
they fall of their creator's imaginings ? Do they tell you 
how disconsolate they are when the years go by and 
crowds pass them, but no glance that can receive their 
communications rests upon them ? " 

Sometimes in happy hours they have told me far, far 
more than it is in my power to put into words, all that I 
can express is written in this book as an invitation to 
others to go and look for themselves. 

There are many examples in Rome of exquisite Greek 
paintings in good preservation, both in the Museums, and 
in their original positions on the walls of houses, and one 
of the best is that picture of a golden-haired girl, now 
visible in the Museum,^ set up in the Baths of Diocletian, 
but formerly in the bedroom of a house near the Farnesina. 
Painted probably in the first century of our era, it is a 
survival and an imitation of Greek work of the finest 
period. Slowly she pours her precious ointment into 
the slender vase, no drop must be allowed to escape, 
so slender is it that much will remain in the vessel she 
pours from, but how miserly she has been with the 
precious drops to succeeding generations ! For I like to 
imagine that the smaller vessel symbolises the period 
500-300 B.C., when men's capacity for receiving power 
was filled to the brim. A drop this gracious being 

^ No. 9 in Room VIII. 
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t deigned to scatter from time to time during the suc- 
ceeding years until the days of the Renaissance came, 
I I sometimes think she emptied her vase on the 
outstretched hands of her worshippers, for whom can 
we claim as anointed 
now ? 

This figure is also 
symbolic of the tran- 
quillity, of the self- 
sufficiency of Greek art. 
There are no surround- 
ings, no background, ic 
is a selection, and con- 
sequently a rejection of 
much. There is no 
striving, no yearning ex- 
pressed in the figure, oo 
possibility of failure in 
the strong, capable 
hands. Everything is 
well ordered and ap- 
propriate. The trans- 
parent veil falling over 
the carefully arranged 
hair, the filmy robes 
held back between the 
sandalled feet. 




i all i 



hanging 



lut 



folds abi 



) sane. 

To understand the divergence of aims between the 
Greek artists and the artists of the early Christian era we 
have only to compare this painting with the mosaic of the 
Crucifixion in S. Clemente. Instead of a beautiful figure 
adorned with jewels we have the emaciated form of one 
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who has sufTered a shameful death. Id the ooe we see a 
fair creature turned away from the spectator and entirely 
engrossed in her occupation. The other faces the 
spectator, the arms are stretched as if to embrace the 
whole world, and the life-blood streams from the wounded 
hands. As we look at this pale form painted against the 




deep vivid blue that has been called " the colour of the 
everlasting peace," we call to mind the words of St. 

Bernard's hymn : — 

" All I'hj strength and bloom are faded: 

Who hath thui Thy state degraded? 

Death upon Thy form i> written ; 

See the wan worn limbs, the smitten 

Breul upon the cruel tree I 
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** Thus despised and desecrated 
Thus in dying desolated, 
Slain for me, of sinners vilest, 
Loving Lord, on me Thou smilest : 

Shine, bright face, and strengthen me ! " 

Also facing the spectator are the Madonna and St. John, 
their thoughts merged in the contemplation of the great 
mystery of sacrifice. Succeeding generations of wor- 
shippers, as they gazed up into the dome over the high 
altar, must have felt the compelling force depicted in the 
gestures of the mother and disciple of their Lord. There 
is no grasp of things possessed in their hands, the ex- 
pression throughout is of surrender to others. And this 
feeling is carried out in the whole mosaic ; the river of 
life flows from below the Cross, giving its water gladly 
to the panting harts and the birds of the air. The Tree 
of Life bears flaming lamps in place of the fruit that 
tempted our first parents to sin. Birds find a home in its 
branches, although the deadly snake lurks at its roots. 
Twelve doves, said to represent the twelve apostles, are 
ranged round the figure of Christ. The result is beautiful 
as a symbolic expression and also as a decorative whole, 
but there is no beauty of form in the details, so earnest 
was the endeavour to represent spiritual meanings in the 
early days of Christian art that the desire for grace of 
aspect was forgotten. 

As the centuries went on the intensity of this desire for 
symbolism decreased, artists wished to return to the ideals 
of the Greeks, and to combine those ideals with the 
teaching of Christianity. In trying to realise this period 
in the history of art, my mind always dwells upon one 
picture, or rather portion of a picture, the fresco by 
Botticelli in the Sistine Chapel, where Moses pours water 
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for the daughters of Midian. Moses, throughout this series, 
is taken as a type of Christ, and the two sad women who 
wait by the well seem to me to be the heirs of that Greek 
woman with her vase of precious ointment. The two 
periods have met, we have the beauty of Greek art, the 
symbolism of Christian. Here there is no hoarding of the 
precious drops, the clear water is poured freely by the 
deliverer for the thirsty sheep. 

But why is the beautiful woman so reluctant, so sad ? 
If we allow ourselves to indulge our fancy in imagining 
her as the personification 
of Greek art we may 
suppose that she is ap- 
palled as she foresees 
the bonds that unite her 
to Christianity during a 
long pilgrimage. It is 
true that for centuries 
she has sulTered neglea 
and sometimes violence, 
but what of the exchange ,' To be trammelled ever- 
lastingly with the ideals of sutTering and self-sacrifice, 
never again to feel that one's self is sufficient for one's 
self. Do you wonder that as she contemplates this she 
is saddened ? Something of this we may conceive to 
have haunted Botticelli, and to have influenced his 
portrayal of the harassed women oppressed by their 
marauding neighbours, and hardly able to realise their 
deliverance. But Art was compelled to give her best 
in the cause of Christianity, and as she watched the 
God-like figures that sprang into being on the vault of 
the Sistioe Chapel under the hand of Michel Aogelo, she 
must have been almost content. But not quite. Very 
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nearly allied to the achievements of Greek genius is that 
godlike figure called the Creation of Man, but yet divided 
from them by the whole world of sin and sorrow of which 
they knew nothing. His reluctance to be called into 
being is the antithesis of the feeling of his ancestors, all 
of whom are gods serenely confident of power. Contrast 
the ** Adam " of the Sistine Chapel with the Bacchus in 
the Museo delle Terme ; it would be difficult to imagine 
an expression of greater purity than in the head crowned 
with the vine and its burden of grapes. He is the 
personification of the wine of life, of the gladness that 
belonged to the morning of the world, a world that he 
appears barely to touch with his feet so upspringing is 
the exquisite form holding his cup aloft as an invitation to 
others to share his gladness. He comes to them with 
both hands full of gifts — wine and fruit — his desire being 
to benefit mankind. But one may say that they killed 
him, too, by degrading him and his gifts ; supplanting him, 
burying him under the coarse images created by their 
depraved minds. 

So that he, too, had his crown of thorns. 

When the cup was held aloft again it was the cup of 
suffering that was offered to mankind, and it has not yet 
been drained to the dregs. When that day comes in far 
distant aeons we may picture a Christ who will find a 
world willing that He should gather her children to- 
gether, and an artist who will be able to carve a statue of 
the " True Vine," which will combine the beauty of the 
Greek and the Florentine ideals. 

In the meantime our world remains blind to the tre- 
mendous warning pictured for us by Michel Angelo ; so 
acutely did he feel the sins of his own generation that he was 
enabled to put before them the most powerful appeal for 
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righteousness ever embodied in art, to goad them by warn- 
ings and to encourage them by pictures of deliverances. His 
pity was as profound as his power, a tender gravity pervades 
the whole, but we are somewhat saddened as we realise 
that the world he has created is a world without a smile. 
Every emotion is expressed except joyousness, there was 
no place in the Chapel of the Renaissance popes for a 
joyous son of the morning such as the Greeks had em- 
bodied in their Bacchus. That virile figure, upright as a 
young tree, is succeeded by the somewhat languid being 
lying at full-length on the hill-side as if scarcely separated 
from the earth from which he has been formed. As noble 
in form as the Bacchus, he lacks as yet the triumphant 
consciousness of strength. Instead of confronting men 
with gladness, he gazes towards the Creator with the 
yearning for the comradeship with God that was felt so 
strongly by Michel Angelo, not only for himself, but for 
all humankind. The outstretched hands of the man and 
the God have so nearly met, symbolising the artist's hopes 
that the little space between would soon disappear, that 
the clasp would come, and men would henceforth walk 
with God, 

As Michel Angelo watched the crowds of people who 
thronged the chapel directly the scaffolding was taken down, 
high must have been his hopes that his message would be 
received. We read much of the admiration excited, but 
was there one who understood in the Sodom of his day ? 
The years passed; we can realise the bitterness of his 
disappointment by examining the message he hurled at 
his own and future generations when he returned to 
the Sistine Chapel to paint the altarpiece of the Last 
Judgment, which was finished twenty-nine years after 
the completion of the vault frescoes. We may carry on 
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his thoughts in the noble lines of Campanello, a poet 
born shortly after the master's death : — 

<' The fabric of the world — earth, air, and skies — 
Each particle thereof and tiniest part 
Designed for special ends — proclaims the art 
Of an almighty Maker good and wise. 
Kathless the lawless brutes, our crimes and lies, 
The joys of vicious men, the good man's smart, 
All creatures swerving from their ends, impart 
Doubts that the Ruler is not good nor wise. 
Can it then be that boundless Power, Love, Mind, 
Lets others reign, the while He takes repose? 
Hath He grpwn old, or hath He ceased to heed ? 
Nay, one God made and rules : He shall unwind 
The tangled skein ; the hidden law disclose. 
Whereby so many sinned in word and deed.'' 

■^^Trans, by J. A. SvMONDS, 
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THE SISTINE CHAPEL 

ALL lovers of art, when they first enter the Sistine 
Chapel, must feel that they have reached a great 
moment in life. They are confronted with the 
most complete specimens of the culminating 
epoch of modern painting, but this they incline to forget 
in the perception that what lies before their eyes is the 
symbolic representation, in noble form and beautiful 
colour, of great lessons for the mind and soul. They see 
grand images, they follow profound thoughts. And this 
they may study not as the isolated conceptions of genius, 
but in a cycle of orderly historic progress, bringing into 
harmony the events of the past and the truths of Eternity. 
The chapel is the glory of Rome, but no memorial of 
the genius of Romans ; they had no hand in its beauty ; 
they were always an arid race as far as art was concerned. 
Its glory is due to the last great Florentine, Michel 
Angelo. The rest of the chapel sinks into insignificance 
before his tremendous conception, vast and complete as 
Dante's ** Divina Commedia, " terrible as the poem in its 
general scheme, and as tender in its incidents. Florence 
also provided both the architect Giovanni de' Dolci and 
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the decorative sculptor, MIqo da Fiesole. While the 
wall-paintings were executed under the direction of 
Botticelli, three of the most beautiful being by his own 
hand. He, with his band of followers, was summoned to 
Rome in 1 48 1 by the pope, to whom we owe the chapel 5 
and after whom it is named, Sixtus IV. 

Before losing ourselves in the infinite vastness of 
Michel Angelo's designs it is well to begin by studying 
the scheme of the whole decoration as originally planned. 
The wall-paintings are by various artists, illustrating the 
lives of Christ and of Moses ; between the windows are 
figures of popes, the whole completed by the marvellous 
conceptions of Michel Angelo in the vault and over the 
altar. If we could complete the original pictorial scheme 
we might add the tapestries, woven in Brussels, from the 
designs of Raphael : they hung below the frescoes, and 
illustrated the lives of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

It is well to study the wall-paintings before looking at 
the vault in detail 5 they were executed when the latter 
was still an empty space, and beautiful as many of them 
are they become dim before the power of the later 
creations. The series perhaps loses by a lack of unity, 
but on the other hand it is interesting to compare th6 
work of such different men as Botticelli and Perugino, or 
Ghirlandaio and Piero di Cosimo, and to realise how 
sympathetically they must have worked together to 
produce what is really a harmony, for the notes struck, as 
they are from different instruments, are yet harmonious. 
The subjects, probably chosen by the pope, are the ** Life 
of Moses " on the spectator's left as he faces the altar, and 
the "Life of Christ " on the right. The histories begin at the 
upper end near the altar. In this book the subjects from the 
Old and the New Testaments will be described alternately. 
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The vivid personality of Moses, the law-giver, to 
whom the Hebrew nation owed its existence, has become 
petrified to us, overlaid as it were by centuries of 
explanatory comments and monotonous repetition. The 
following quotation may enable us to clear away this 
outward excrescence, and help us to appreciate the nobility 
of the early law-giver : — 

** The glory of all heroes and patriots grows pale before 
that of Moses ; others deliver, he creates a nation. With 
him * this people * is, for the first time, recognised as a 
unity, the chaos of warring tribes is subdued into the unity 
of a possible nation. But we shall have to note a 
bleaching influence on all the colouring of mythology as 
a characteristic of Hebrew tradition, and this is especially 
true of the great deliverer. When we have passed from 
that discovery of the infant in the bulrushes we meet 
nothing else that is picturesque in the whole biography ; 
we meet indeed a great deal that is unheroic. Where a 
hero of romance would shine in brilliant chivalry, we 
seem to detect a timid Jew, venturing to defend his 
oppressed brethren only as some mediaeval descendant 
might undertake the dangerous task. Moses is dis- 
tinguished almost as much from other Hebrew heroes 
by the extent of this bleaching process as they are from 
Greek heroes. The personal influence in his history is 
poor as compared with that in the history of the patriarchs ; 
the adoptive mother, whose appearance seems the opening 
of a drama, speedily vanishes, hardly indeed keeping her 
place as a typical centre of Egyptian influence ; and the 
rest of the story is impersonal. If his espousals remind 
us for the moment of the wooing of Isaac and Jacob, what 
we may call the romantic element disappears like a bubble, 
and we hurry on to that narrative of the origin and growth 
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of the law which throws everything personal into the 
shade. The wives and children of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob stand out to us as personages in modern fiction ; the 
wife and children of Moses fade into mere objects of 
historic research. . . . We never meet any such expres- 
sion as * O that Ishmael might live before Thee ' ; such 
utterances of tenderness as we do find are wholly for 
Israel. The wife, the children of the hero, fade into the 
background ; it is * this people ' which forms the exclusive 
object of every yearning in his heart — which seems, if we 
take literally the bold language of his intercessory prayer 
for Israel, to surmount in intensity even his love of God ** 
(** The Message of Israel," by Julia Wedgwood). 

THE JOURNEY OF MOSES 

First on the left, PiNTURiccHio. — This fresco, formerly 
assigned to Signorelli, is now generally thought to have 
been painted by Pinturicchio. If so, it was probably his 
first important commission, and in some ways gives hopes of 
greater achievement than he afterwards accomplished ; a 
fallacious promise perhaps complicated by the assistance 
which he is supposed to have had from Perugino. One is 
tempted to wonder at the choice of so obscure and puzz- 
ling an incident in the life of Moses, and one as to the mean- 
ing of which commentators are not altogether agreed, for 
the opening delineation. We may derive some light from 
considering the companion picture — "the Baptism of 
Christ " — and reflecting that this one must be intended to 
supply a similar initiation of the ministry of Moses. 

The artist has represented the angel of the Lord, 
standing with drawn sword, in the centre of the picture, 
stopping Moses with a compelling hand. Moses at the 
head of a band of followers appears nowise abashed ; he. 
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the agent of the Lord, meets the messenger of the Lord 
on terms of equality. He, one of the " Sons of Earth," has 
been enabled " To turn from Self to Spirit," and thus has 




the aloofness as well as the influence of a spiritual being. 
This separates him from the surrounding crowds as 
effectually as if the painter had enclosed him in a golden 
halo. On his right hand stands his eldest son, a beautiful 
child. Zipporah follows, the youngest child clasping her 
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finger. Behind come men and women with the tpcnl of 
the Egyptians. On the right we see Zipporah circumcis- 
ing her youngest child, the father watches surrounded by 
a crowd of men, evidently contemporary portraits. The 
figures of the children are delightful ; they point to the 
probability of this fresco being by Pinturicchio as he 
excelled in the portrayal of children. The distant scenes 
represent shepherds dancing at the marriage feast of 
Moses, and Jethro and his family taking leave of Moses. 
There is a beautiful landscape background, especially 
the distant valley on the right, with its luminous sky, 
still waters and flying birds. It can scarcely be without 
significance that water is introduced into all these scenes 
from the life of Moses. The child who was found by 
the side of the Nile by the Egyptian princess received 
from her the name of Moses — ** Because I drew him out 
of the water." All through his life he was, as it were, 
akin to the waters of the Nile, waters that are indis- 
pensable ; without them the fertile land is a barren waste. 
Such is the true leader to the inchoate nation. Israel in 
Egypt was a barren waste, Israel in Palestine the fertilised 

field. 

THE BAPTISM OF CHRIST 

First on the right, PiNTURiccHio AND Perugino. — Facing 
this fresco is a scene representing the Baptism of Christ ; it 
was probably painted by the same artists, Pinturicchio and 
Perugino. As is usual in the wall paintings in this chapel 
various scenes are depicted within the boundary lines of 
one picture. The light is so focussed upon the two central 
figures that there is no sense of confusion in the composi- 
tion, but considering the height at which these frescoes 
are placed, they are all too overcrowded with figures and 
detail, a marked contrast to the simplicity of Michel 
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Angelo's frescoes on the vault above. The figures of 

Christ and the Baptist are unimpressive, the latter is 

burdened with too voluminous drapery. Men, waiting to 

receive the rite, stand on the banks of the shallow stream. 

Angels are there also, and crowds of spectators. In the 

background on the right Christ preaches to a crowd of 

followers; on the left St. John exhorts his listeners to 

repentance. 

The landscape, with its buildings and trees, streams and 

rocks, is very beautiful, if we forget our wish for 

simplicity. 

EARLY LIFE OF MOSES 

Second fresco on the left. BoTTiCELLi. — Far simpler in 
effect and consequently far more beautiful is the second 
fresco on the left by Botticelli. He has continued the 
scheme begun by his fellow-workers of the cold grey sky, 
but has blocked his trees in one dense mass, instead of a 
continuous series of silhouettes as in the first fresco. He 
has also concentrated the principal whites of his picture in 
the central foreground group. Pinturicchio has separated 
them, and placed them almost with the regularity of pillars 
in a building. This simplicity of effect shows Botticelli's 
extraordinary skill in composition, for within the limits of 
this one fresco he had to depict seven episodes in the life 
of Moses 5 these events follow each other in historical 
sequence from right to left, in close illustration of the 
Bible story (Exodus ii. II-22). Let us recall it briefly. 
Moses, the Israelite favoured of Pharaoh's daughter, feels 
the bond with his enslaved kindred, and watches with 
fervent sympathy their labours under the rod of an 
Egyptian taskmaster. By nature timid, his indignant 
sympathy overcomes what may almost be called his 
cowardice, but the account of his first outburst of feeling 
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for his race is singularly unlike any legend of heroic 
achievement. He looks warily around, and strikes no 
blow till he has assured himself that the object of his in- 
dignation has no chance of aid. When he has reassured 
himself as to entire privacy he falls upon the Egyptian, 
who, taken unawares, falls beneath the attack, and finds a 
grave in the easily scooped sand. The claim of his 
oppressed brethren haunts Moses, and the following day 
sees him braving the danger of discovery and revisiting 
the same spot, where a circumstance in some respects even 
fuller of evil augury awaits him : he sees another oppressor 
and victim, but alas ! both are Hebrews. 

Bitter must have been the awakening to discover that 
common suffering did not preclude discord. But again we 
are reminded how little Moses is the conventional hero. 
He is terrified at an allusion to his unwonted prowess in 
defence of his race, and takes flight. In the land of 
Midian he finds — as a sympathetic heart will find every- 
where — that oppression and harshness are confined to no 
kingdom on the earth. Again, and now in exile with a 
firmer courage, he takes the part of trembling women 
attempting to draw water for their father's flocks ; he holds 
at bay the rough Arabs who apparently, in mere reckless- 
ness, would drive them from the well. We seem to re- 
cover the idyllic strain that tells of his infancy, for the 
chance meeting and the generous protection ends in 
espousals. There is something wonderfully natural in the 
rebuke of the shepherd-priest to the frightened girls for 
their lapse from hospitality — the Arab virtue, and we 
learn gladly that ** Moses was content to dwell with the 
man : and he gave Moses Zipporah his daughter." 

It would appear from the name of his first-born son that 
he regretted his exile — " he called his name Gershom : for 
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he said, I have been a stranger in a strange land." We 
read in the Acts that he remained forty years in the 
land of Midian, tending the flocks of his father-in-law, 
serving patiently and submissively in preparation for the 
call that was to come to him commanding him hence- 
forward to be the deliverer of his nation. The first 
incident painted in the right hand corner is the punishment 
of the overbearing Egyptian over-seer : Moses with uplifted 
sword is about to kill him. The victim of the Egyptian, 
seriously wounded, is being dragged away by a woman. 
In the background is seen the figure of Moses escaping 
towards the desert. 

The i]\cident most lovingly dwelt upon is the pastoral 
idyll of Moses watering the flocks of the Midianite women. 
He is first represented as driving away the molesting 
shepherds, and then as pouring a stream of water into the 
trough for the dusty, weary animals, who wait so patiently. 
The fair-haired daughters of the Midianite priest, weary 
with the heat and toil of the day, stand somewhat shyly 
by the side of the well. We feel their incapacity to invite 
their rescuer to their father's tent 5 they do not even look 
at their deliverer. Moses throughout the series is kept 
apart from any human relationship — he witnesses, he helps, 
but his life is a thing apart. His beautiful face is re- 
miniscent of the traditional portraits of Christ, and with the 
surrounding sheep brings a suggestion of the Good Shep- 
herd. There is much of the tenderness expressed that we 
can imagine on the face of Christ when He talked with the 
woman at the well of Samaria, or when He stooped and 
wrote in the sand watched by that other woman and her 
accusers. 

In the upper part of the fresco on the left Moses is twice 
depicted : surrounded by his sheep he sits on the ground 
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and takes the sandals from his feet before he approaches 
that flaming bush that conceals the presence of his Lord. 

In the foreground is the exodus ; Moses leads the way, 
followed by his wife and two sons. The fair young girl 
has become a middle-aged matron ; she bends down towards 
her youngest son and holds his left hand, his right being 
clasped round her arm. The elder boy also holds the 
child's arm, carrying as well a bundle and a pet dog. 
There is something inexpressibly touching in these linking 
hands, in those who are on their way to an unknown 
country. Crowds of men and women follow, all the faces 
have distinction and charm. 

THE TEMPTATION OF CHRIST 

Second on the right, Botticelli. — This fresco is gener- 
ally called the ** Temptation of Christ," a title difficult to 
understand at the first glance, when all one sees is a temple 
and an altar surrounded by a restless crowd. But con- 
sidered carefully the reason for the title will be seen in the 
small groups in the upper part of the picture. In the left 
hand corner, under a grove of trees, Satan dressed as a 
monk points to the stones which he tempts Christ to change 
into bread and thus prove His divinity. In the centre on 
the uppermost pinnacle of the temple we can see the two 
figures, the gesture of Satan plainly illustrating the 
words : ** If Thou be the Son of God, cast Thyself down : 
for it is written, He shall give His angels charge concerning 
Thee : and in their hands they shall bear Thee up, lest at 
any time Thou dash Thy foot against a stone." In the right 
hand corner we see the summit of the " exceeding high 
mountain" from which Christ was shown the glory of the 
world with the promise that it should be His if He would 
fall down and worship His tempter. Botticelli has chosen 
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the moment when the words have been uttered ** Get thee 
hence, Satan," and the tempter flies, leaving behind his 
monk's disguise. Behind the Christ a table is spread by 
the angels who came and ministered to Him. And again 
on the left of the picture as He descends to the world to 
face fresh difficulties we see Him surrounded by these 
winged figures. 

** We should better understand the triumphant tempta- 
tion which opens the history of the Old Testament if we 
read it in connection with the baffled temptation which 
opens the history of the New Testament ; it is interpreted 
most clearly by the narrative of its repetition and defeat. 
The appeal of the tempter to the ideal man is identical 
with his appeal to the first man ; * if thou be the Son of 
God ' is another version of the promise, * ye shall be as 
gods.' ^ Command these stones that they be made 
bread ' echoes the whisper, * What, hath God said ye shall 
not eat of any fruit of the garden ? ' The stones of the 
Jordan represent a limit that was accepted, as the fruit of 
Eden represents a limit that was spurned. The first 
temptation is given us in the form of a parable, the second 
has all the appearance of a simple autobiography ; since it 
refers to events which could be known to none but Him 
who had experienced what He narrated, yet in some sense 
it is a parable still. Under what form the tempter made 
his appearance we are not told. Perhaps in that early 
phase of the career of the Son of Man, as at its close, the 
voice of Satan was heard through that of a trusted disciple. 
The reverent earnestness of a John or Nathaniel may have 
conveyed to the ear of the Master as much an invitation 
to abjure the filial attitude of trust, and test His position 
towards the Divine, as did later the worldly protest of a 
Peter (Matt. xvi. 21-26), and the treacherous self-will of 
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a Judas (compare Matt. xxvi. 14-16 and xxvii. 3-5), 
urging or endeavouring to force upon their Lord His 
escape from that which to their eyes took the aspect of 
degradation. Perhaps we are not more ignorant of the 
circumstances which are in the Synoptic Gospels trans- 
lated into the parable of the Temptation than were the 
Evangelists who recorded it. Temptation, for the great 
souls of humanity, is always a mystery. We may say of 
the voice of the tempter as of that which it leads us to 
mistrust, that it comes not in the storm or the earthquake, 
but in the still small voice. Who knows when a great 
man is tempted ? Who knows when he is not ? The 
treasures of earth glitter before him, and he passes them 
as the closet that holds a child's toys ; a path opens to- 
wards some arduous or dangerous goal, and his whole 
strength is taxed in resistance. That * the serpent is 
more subtle than all the beasts of the field' remains a 
perennial truth, the tempter glides upon us undiscerned, 
his step is noiseless, his form eludes the eye ; only this we 
know, that he follows on the track of aspiration, as 
shadow follows light " (Julia Wedgwood). 

Realising this truth Botticelli chose for the subject in 
the foreground the ** Cleansing of the Leper," symbolising 
the healing of one who had sinned. The rite commended 
itself to Botticelli as suitable to place below the figure of 
Him who knew no sin. Human frailty, unable to emulate 
this perfection, finds comfort in the thought of the 
possibility of cleansing. The fact that this fresco is 
opposite the pope's throne may have influenced Botticelli 
in his choice. The fa9ade of the Renaissance building 
that forms the background of this picture is an exact 
reproduction of the Hospital of Santo Spirito as it was in 
those days when it had just been completed by the pope. 
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As a further compliment to his patron the artist has placed 
carefully drawn specimens of the oak, the badge of the 
family of Sixtus IV., by the side of the temple. In front 
is the altar from which the flaming fire ascends. Men in 
adoration kneel around. On the right the healed leper, 
still feeble from the terrible disease, is supported by two 
friends 5 on the opposite side a woman comes swiftly with 
birds for the sacrifice. The high priest stands in the 
foreground receiving the hyssop from a youthful priest. 
A child, clasping an abundance of grapes, raises his right 
hand in horror of the serpent that is coiling itself round 
his limbs. This figure is taken from an antique statue of 
a child now in the Capitol ine Museum. A woman, with 
a bundle of faggots for the burning, follows 5 it would 
appear as if her upward gaze were conscious of the vision 
above the temple, the healing of the leper bringing the 
yearning desire for the elimination of all sin. A few in 
the crowd are conscious of the invisible, but the majority 
are concerned with their immediate surroundings ; all are 
probably portraits, two figures are known to represent 
nephews of the pope — the young man who stands near the 
child with the grapes, holding a napkin in his folded hands, 
is Giuliano Rovere, afterwards Julius II. Girolama Riario, 
Gonfaloniere of the Church, and husband of the celebrated 
Caterina Sforza, stands on the extreme right, holding his 
staff. of office. Portraits of these two men can be studied 
in the picture of Sixtus IV., by Melozzo da Forli in the 
Vatican gallery. 

THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA 

Third on the left, Piero di Cosimo. — This fresco, until 
recently ascribed to Cosimo Rosselli, is now thought to 
have been painted by his pupil Piero, a man of greater 
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gifts and more artistic temperament. The composition 
is bold and original, and very curious is the effect of the 
red waters in which the Egyptians are drowning ; anything 
so abnormal would appeal to Piero who loved all that was 
bizarre and strange. The swirl of the waters, the stormy 
clouds rolling over the turreted city, and the light breaking 
through them are wonderfully rendered and make us realise 
that our notion of nature study as wholly recent is not 
without exception. 

The figure of Moses has the same aloofness that we 
have already noticed in the representation of him by 
Botticelli. Full of character are the surrounding figures, 
the kneeling Miriam and the women on the left are very 
interesting. The subject was probably chosen to com- 
memorate the victory of the pope's troops over Alphonso, 
Prince of Calabria, who for some time had been conspiring 
against the papal throne, and with such success that he and 
his army were able to approach the gates of Rome. But 
he was defeated by the pope's troops under the leadership 
of Roberto Malatesta, illegitimate son of Sigismondo 
Pandolfo of Rimini, and son-in-law of Duke Federigo of 
Urbino, who died shortly afterwards of malarial fever. 
In the painting he is represented with his back towards us, 
standing near Miriam. Facing him is another famous 
soldier, Virginio Orsini. 

Across the waters, in the background, are seen the 
palace and court of Pharaoh. 

THE CALLING OF PETER AND ANDREW 

Third on the right. D. Ghirlandaio. — A great contrast 
to the turbulent scene of the destruction of the Egyptian 
host is this quiet picture of the calling of the two apostles, 
Peter and Andrew, of which the only thing to note is that 
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many of the figures are evidently portraits, and the artist 
has been successful in portraying various types. The 
following have been identified : the sixth person in the 
front row on the right is said to be Giovanni Tornabuoni, 
the uncle of Lorenzo de' Medici and treasurer to the pope. 
He afterwards commissioned Ghirlandaio to paint the walls 
of the choir of Santa Maria Novella. The boy in front in 
the green doublet may be his eldest son, afterwards 
painted by Botticelli in the Villa Lemmi frescoes. The 
archbishop in violet robes represents Rainaldo Orsini. 
The ecclesiastic in red robe and cap, half turning his back 
to the spectator, is Antonio Vespucci. It is curious to 
remember that Domenico Ghirlandaio was Michel Angelo's 
first master ; one wonders whether the pupil ever bestowed 
a glance on work with which he could have had no 
sympathy. 

MOSES ON MOUNT SINAI AND THE SERMON 

ON THE MOUNT 

Fourth on the left and fourth on the right. CosiMO Rosselli. 
— Valueless in themselves, and being of interest only in that 
they continue the histories, are the two frescoes by 
Cosimo Rosselli of the *' Giving of the Law " — on the left to 
the Israelites, on the right to Christians. In the subject 
on the left taken from the Old Testament the figure of 
Moses is seen on the hill-top receiving the Law from 
Jehovah who appears in the clouds, surrounded by angels. 
Joshua, with his back to the vision, watches the worship 
of the golden calf that is taking place on the plain below. 
Aaron, the maker of the calf, kneels before it, surrounded 
by a gay throng, jubilant in the absence of their stern 
leader. On the left of the picture Moses is seen carrying 
the tables of the Law ; towards the centre he is again seen 
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throwing down the tables when he witnesses the idolatry 
of his people. His figure is conspicuous in this fresco by 
its weakness. 

Still feebler is the rendering of that other lawgiver in 
the opposite fresco. The landscape bacicground, however, 
said to have been painted by Piero di Cosimo, has beauty. 

THE REBELLION OF KORAH 

Fifth on the left. BoTTiCELLi. — These walls, being those 
of a chapel, were decorated as was fitting with what appear, 
at first sight, to be Bible histories ; but if we compare 
them with the contemporary history of the time in which 
they were painted, we shall find that primarily several of 
them witness to the triumphs of the pope who gave the 
commissions — Sixtus IV. It would have been too daring 
to decorate the sacred place with secular subjects, but 
Sixtus was not to be outdone, and in a subtle way succeeded 
in commemorating his triumphs more effectively than if he 
had been portrayed in person. 

The pope had been harassed for some time by the 
Austrian Archbishop, Andrea Zamometic, who is described 
by some writers as longing for reform within the Church, 
by others as being desirous only of revenge because he 
had not received promotion. It is certain that he waged 
bitter war against the Pope, ** the child of the devil" as 
he called him. The rebellious archbishop is said to have 
been supported, not only by Lorenzo de' Medici, but also 
by the emperor. He proclaimed a general council at Basle, 
and it was only after a long struggle that the pope was 
able to compass his destruction. He was arrested in 1482, 
and committed suicide in prison. This fresco obviously 
commemorated the triumph of the pope, and as Botticelli 
left Rome in 1483 the fresco must have been painted 
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during the excitement of the contest or immediately after 
it. Whether it was a prophecy of what the pope had 
hoped or a record of what he had achieved matters little now. 

The story that was chosen as being appropriately 
symbolical was the rebellion of Korah, a Levite, and his 
followers, the 250 princes who rebelled against Moses and 
Aaron (Numbers xvi.). On the Arch of Constantine in 
the background is the following inscription — Nemo sibi 
assumat honorem nisi vocatus a deo tanquam Aron.^ 
Before the altar in the centre of the picture stands the 
majestic figure of Moses, with the rod in his uplifted hand ; 
the terrified rebels fall on the ground before him, while 
behind the legitimate high priest calmly continues his 
office. On the left of the picture Moses, in a gentler 
mood, witnesses the terrible death of those who are being 
buried alive by the earth breaking from under their feet. 
On a cloud above this yawning chasm stand two men. It 
is probable that they represent the two men referred to in 
Numbers xi. 26-29. 

** There remained two men in the camp, the name of the 
one was Eldad, and the name of the other Medad ; and 
the spirit rested upon them ; . . . and they prophesied in 
the camp. And there ran a young man and told Moses, 
and said, Eldad and Medad do prophesy in the camp. 
And Joshua . . . answered and said. My lord Moses, 
forbid them. And Moses said unto him, Enviest thou for 
my sake ? Would God that all the Lord's people were 
prophets, and that the Lord would put his Spirit upon 
them." 

The scene on the right represents the blasphemer 
(Leviticus xxiv. 1 0-16) surrounded by the merciless crowd 

^ Trans. Let no man take office upon himself, unless he be called of God, 
as Aaron was. 

B 
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who were commanded to lead him from the camp and then 
stone him. On the outskirts of this tumultuous mob 
stand a few quiet figures. The second one in a black 
gown with the outward gaze is Botticelli's own portrait. 

CHRIST GIVING THE KEYS TO ST. PETER 

Fifth on the right. Perugino. — Facing the fresco by 
Botticelli that illustrates the suppression of the rebellion 
against the ordained High Priest is the one by Perugino 
commemorating the giving of the keys to St. Peter as the 
Head of the Church, a position held at the time this fresco 
was painted by Sixtus IV., who gave the commission and 
doubtlessly chose the subjects. 

For actual beauty this painting may be perhaps con- 
sidered pre-eminent of all the wall paintings in this chapel. 
Botticelli's figures have far more beauty and charm, but at 
the height at which these frescoes are placed space 
composition is the most important consideration, and in that 
Perugino had no rival. He realised, as Michel Angelo did 
later, the appropriateness of surrounding the figures that 
had to be seen from a great distance with the quiet light 
tones of stone or marble. This delicate absence of colour, 
as we might call it, in the ground of the picture is con- 
tinued in the sky where it gradually merges itself into the 
deep blue which surrounds the golden dome of the temple, 
thus repeating both in weight of tone and colour the gold 
and blue of the draperies in the foreground. Distant blue 
mountains and slender trees fill the spaces between the 
temple and the arches on each side. 

In the foreground, Christ, isolated in the midst of a 
crowd, gives the golden key to St. Peter. 

Behind the seventh disciple on the right is seen 
Perugino's own portrait ; he wears a black cap and gown. 
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In the middle distance various* groups of figures occupy 
the open space and at the same time emphasize its vastness. 

THE DEATH OF MOSES 

Sixth on the left. — This fresco, formerly ascribed to 
Signorelli, is thought by modern critics to be the work of 
Don Bartolommeo della Gatta. Vasari tells us that he 
was in Rome from 1479- [486, and that during that time 
he was employed in the Sistine Chapel. Whoever the 
painter may have been he has failed to give dignity to the 
aged Moses, but the figure of the women and children 
and some of the young men are very charming and 
graceful. On the right Moses sits on a throne reading 
from the book he holds in his hand ; he holds his rod in 
his left hand. Men and women stand round and listen 
attentively. On the left Moses is seen giving his rod of 
office to the youthful Joshua. Mount Nebo is depicted in 
the background ; on the summit stands the aged law- 
giver by the side of an angel who shows him the promised 
land. On the left of the mount mourners surround the 
dead body of Moses. * 

THE LAST SUPPER 

Sixth on the right, CosiMo Rosselli. — Superior to the 
other paintings by Cosimo Rosselli in the Sistine Chapel, 
and yet painfully inadequate for the greatness of the 
subject of the **Last Supper," is the final fresco to be 
considered. It has been suggested that the artist was 
assisted by his pupil, Piero di Cosimo. Trivial incidents 
are introduced that jar upon the solemnity of the scene, 
cats fight, a dog begs, a little devil perches upon the 
shoulder of Judas. Pots and pans are in the foreground. 
Through the open windows are depicted three scenes from 
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the Passion, the Agony in the Garden, the Kiss of Judas, 
and the Crucifixion. 

The paintings of the ** Burial upon Mount Nebo " and 
** The Resurrection " have been badly restored and are 
unworthy of notice. 

Above these frescoes, between the windows, are repre- 
sented imaginary full-length portraits of the martyr popes. 
Originally there were thirty-two figures, including St 
Peter and Christ. The figures of the Apostle and 
Saviour, together with two studies of popes, were 
sacrificed for Michael Angelo's ** Last Judgment." Botti- 
celli is said to have superintended this part of the 
decoration ; two of the figures are undoubtedly by him — 
Sixtus II. and Stephanus Romanus. The first recalls the 
beautiful fresco of St Augustine in the Church of the 
Ognissanti in Florence. 

THE VAULT 1 

Men of science watch the stars and patiently record their 
observations, how often must they feel overpowered by 
the vastness of the heavens and realise the futility of 
attempting to put their thoughts into words. Imagine 
the astronomer in his lonely tower watching through the 
long nights the dim and distant stars. If one night the 
clouds parted and revealed to him a vision such as 
appeared to Isaiah or St John, would he not fall as one 
dead before the glory of the Infinite ? 

Something of this feeling of awe must enfold one who 
attempts to write an account of the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel. 

<* Then rose a living man to gaze on God, 
That he might make the truth as clear as day," 

^ In the account of the Sistine Chapel all quotations are from John 
Addington Symonds unless otherwise stated. 
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is the description of Dante written by Michel Angelo. 
But the words equally well describe the man who wrote 
them, he has drawn aside the arras folds that other 
painters represented, as it were, before God's ante- 
chamber, he has entered into the innermost place and 
recorded for us his visions, he was a prophet, the 
successor of Jeremiah, Isaiah and Ezekiel. But they 
described what they saw in words — he in forms — and it 
is easier for our limited capacities to realise pictured 
visions than it is to visualise the written word. •* The 
brooding spirit of life itself is there," enfolding us with 
some of the magic of its energy. Throughout there is a 
sense of movement, everything is represented as stirred by 
a gentle wind, giving us an extraordinary feeling of 
vitality. 

With the exception of the frescoes of ** The Flood " 
and "Noah's Sin" all the subjects are in one dimension, 
this being one reason of their supreme success. Mosaics 
are perhaps the most satisfactory church decorations, 
as the medium enforces this restriction. When artists 
ignored the limitations of flat walls they began the 
downward path that leads from beauty. 

The colour scheme is perfect in its restraint, re- 
sembling in its hues the many coloured marbles Michel 
Angelo loved so well. Dull reds, restrained greens, 
bluish greys and golden yellows were used by the artist 
whom critics have dared to describe as ** no colourist." 
Is there no colour in the pale luminous sky, gradating 
upwards to a deep blue that surrounds the figures in the 
** Fall " and the " Expulsion," where the open air effect 
that has been so striven after in modern days is perfectly 
given ? Is there none in the flame-coloured robes of the 
expelling angel, the golden hair of the woman-serpent and 
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the myriad shades of her coiling folds ? " No critic with 
a just sense of phraseology would call Michel Angelo a 
colourist in the same way as Titian and Rubens were 
colourists. Still it cannot be denied with justice that the 
painter of the Sistine had a keen perception of what his 
art required in this region, and of how to attain it. He 
planned a comprehensive architectural scheme, which 
served as setting and support for multitudes of draped and 
undraped human figures. The colouring is kept deliber- 
ately low and subordinate to the two main features of the 
design — architecture, and the plastic forms of men and 
women. Flesh-tints, varying from the strong red tone of 
Jonah's athletic manhood, through the glowing browns of 
the seated Genii, to the delicate carnations of Adam and 
the paler hues of Eve y orange and bronze in draperies, 
medallions, decorative nudes ; russets like the tints of 
dead leaves ; lilacs, cold greens, blue used sparingly ; all 
these colours are dominated and brought into harmony by 
the greys of the architectural setting. It may indeed be 
said that the different qualities of flesh-tints, the archi- 
tectural greys, and a dull bronzed yellow strike the chord 
of the composition. Reds are conspicuous by their 
absence in any positive hue. There is no vermilion, no 
pure scarlet or crimson, but a mixed tint verging upon 
lake. The yellows are brought near to orange, tawny, 
bronze, except in the hair of youthful personages, a large 
majority of whom are blonde. The only colour which 
starts out staringly is ultramarine, owing of course to 
this mineral material resisting time and change more 
perfectly than the pigments with which it is associated. 
The whole scheme leaves a grave harmonious impression 
on the mind, thoroughly in keeping with the sublimity of 
the thoughts expressed. No words can describe the 
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beauty of the flesh-painting, especially in the figures of 
the Genii, or the technical delicacy with which the 
modelling of limbs, the modulation from one tone to 
another, have been carried from silvery transparent shades 
up to the strongest accents." 

" Michel Angelo, instinctively and on principle, reacted 
against the decorative methods of the fifteenth century. 
If he had to paint a biblical or mythological subject, he 
avoided landscapes, trees, flowers, birds, beasts, and 
subordinate groups of figures. He eschewed the 
arabesques, the labyrinths of foliage and fruit enclosing 
pictured panels, the candelabra and gay bands of varie- 
gated patterns, which enabled a quattrocento painter, 
like Gozzoli or Pinturicchio, to produce brilliant and 
harmonious general effects at a small expenditure of 
intellectual energy. Where the human body struck the 
keynote of the music in a work of art, he judged that 
such simple adjuncts and na'ive concessions to the pleasure 
of the eye should be avoided. An architectural founda- 
tion for the plastic forms to rest on, as plain in structure 
and as grandiose in line as could be fashioned, must 
suffice. These principles he put immediately to the test 
in his first decorative undertaking. For the vault of the 
Sistine he designed a mighty architectural framework in the 
form of a hypsethral temple, suspended in the air on 
jutting pilasters, with bold cornices, projecting brackets, 
and ribbed arches flung across the void of heaven. Since 
the whole of this ideal building was painted upon plaster, 
its inconsequence, want of support, and disconnection 
from the ground plan of the chapel do not strike the 
mind. It is felt to be a mere basis for the display of 
pictorial art, the theatre for a thousand shapes of dignity 
and beauty. 
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** I have called this imaginary temple hypxthral, because 
the master left nine openings in the flattened surface of the 
central vault. They are unequal in size, five being short 
parallelograms, and four being spaces of the same shape 
but twice their length. Through these the eye is supposed 
to pierce the roof and discover the unfettered region of 
the heavens . . . The architectural setting provided for 
the figures and the pictures of the Sistine vault is so 
obviously conventional, every point of vantage has been so 
skilfully appropriated to plastic uses, every square inch of 
the ideal building becomes so naturally, and without 
confusion, a pedestal for the human form, that we are 
lost in wonder at the synthetic imagination which here 
for the first time combined the arts of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting in a single organism. Each part 
of the immense composition, down to the smallest detail, 
is necessary to the total effect. We are in the presence 
of a most complicated yet mathematically ordered scheme, 
which owes life and animation to one master thought. In 
spite of its complexity and scientific precision, the vault of 
the Sistine does not strike the mind as being artificial or 
worked out by calculation, but as being predestined to 
existence, inevitable, a cosmos instinct with vitality." 

**It is an arid region, the region of this mighty master's 
spirit. There are no heavens and no earth or sea in it, 
no living creatures, forests, flowers, no bright colours, 
brilliant lights, or cavernous darks. In clear grey 
twilight appear a multitude of naked forms, both male and 
female, yet neither male nor female of the actual world ; 
rather a brood of an inventive intellect, teeming with pre- 
occupations of abiding thoughts and moods of feeling, 
which become for it incarnate in these stupendous figures. 
It is as though Michel Angelo worked from the image in 
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his brain outwards to a physical presentment supplied by 
his vast knowledge of life, creating forms proper to his 
own specific concept. Nowhere else in plastic art does the 
mental world peculiar to the master press in so immediately, 
without modification, and without mitigation, upon our 
sentient imagination. I sometimes dream that the inhabi- 
tants of the moon may be like Michel Angelo's men and 
women, as I feel sure its landscape resembles his concep- 
tion of the material universe." 

Michel Angelo began the frescoes in 1508 when he was 
thirty-foui years old. Dante began the " Divina Commedia" 
when he was thirty-five, — " nel mezzo del cammin di 
nostra vita," but the artist lived far past the allotted span, 
dying at the age of eighty-nine. It was against his will 
that he undertook the vast scheme of decorating the Sistine 
Chapel ; the arbitrary Pope Julius II. forced the commission 
upon him, obliging him to relinquish the more congenial 
work of the sculptured tomb. 

** During the eighty-nine years of his earthly pilgrimage 
he saw Italy enslaved and Florence extinguished, it was 
his exceeding bitter fate to watch the rapid decay of the 
arts and to witness the triumph of sacerdotal despotism 
over liberal thought. 

" The phenomenon is certainly rare, but it does occasion- 
ally happen that a man arises whose art is . to him the 
language of his soul, and who lives in sympathetic relation 
to the sternest interests of his age. Brooding over the 
sermons of Savonarola, the text of the Bible, the dis- 
courses of Plato, and the poems of Dante, he made his 
spirit strong in solitude by the companionship with ever- 
lasting thoughts. Therefore, when he was called to paint 
the Sistine Chapel, he uttered through painting the 
weightiest prophecy the world has ever seen expressed in 
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plastic form. His theme is nothing less than the burden 
of the prophets and sibyls who preached the coming of a 
light upon the world, and the condemnation of the world 
which had rejected it, by an inexorable judge." 

" The classic Sibyls intone their mystic hymns ; the 
Delphic on her tripod of inspiration, the Erythrean bending 
over her scrolls, the withered witch of Cumae, the parched 
prophetess of Libya — all seem to cry — Repent. We hear a 
tremendous wail * The nations have come to the birth 5 
but there is not strength to bring forth.' That is the 
utterance of the Renaissance as it appeared in Italy. To 
Michel Angelo was given for his portion — not the alluring 
mysteries of the new age, not the joy of the renascent 
world, not the petulant and pulsing rapture of youth — but 
the bitter burden of the sense that the awakening to life is 
in itself a pain, that the revelation of the liberated soul is 
itself judgment, that a light is shining and that the world 
will not comprehend it." 

** Michel Angelo seems to have intended to prove that 
the human body has a language, inexhaustible in symbolism 
— every limb, every feature, and every attitude being a 
world full of significance to those who comprehend, just 
as music is a language whereof each note and chord has 
correspondence with the spiritual world." 

** The intellectual power of this conception is at least 
equal to the majesty and sublime strength of its artistic 
presentation. An awful sense of coming doom and merited 
damnation hangs in the thunderous canopy of the Sistine 
vault, tempered by a solemn and sober expectation of the 
Saviour. It is much to be regretted that Christ, the 
Desired of all Nations, the Redeemer and Atoner, appears 
nowhere adequately represented in the Chapel. When 
Michel Angelo resumed his work there, it was to portray 
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him as an angered Hercules, hurling curses upon helpless 
victims. The august rhetoric of the ceiling loses its 
effective value when we can nowhere point to Christ's life 
and work on earth ; when there is no picture of the 
Nativity, none of the Crucifixion, none of the Resurrec- 
tion; and when the feeble panels of a Perugino and a 
Cosimo Rosselli are crushed into insignificance by the 
terrible Last Judgment. In spite of Buonarroti's great 
creative strength, and injuriously to his real feeling as a 
Christian, the piecemeal production which governs all 
large art undertakings results here in a maimed and one- 
sided rendering of what theologians call the Scheme of 
Salvation." 

The first panel of the series of nine subjects taken from 
the Old Testament illustrates Genesis i. 2. 

" And the earth was without form, and void ; and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters." 

There is nothing in this figure in common with the 
representation of the Deity by other artists. Depicted 
as in the agony of travail, storm-tost and weary, the figure 
on bended knee gazes upwards at the Infinite. The arms 
are upraised as if imploring help. It is as if He foresaw 
the earth's terrible history and as if the cry came from His 
lips, ** Let this cup pass from me." 

The whole attitude of this figure and the expression of 
the face shows dependence on a higher power. Throughout 
the series one feels that the representation would be 
wonderfully clearer if we might believe that Michel 
Angelo was familiar with the views of the Gnostics, those 
early heretics of the second century, who looked upon the 
Creator of the world as not the Supreme Being but an 
impersonation of ignorant and supernatural activity. 
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Milton, dictating " Paradise Lost " in his old age, may 
have recalled these embodied visions that he had seen in 
his early manhood, ** Every intelligent reader of * Paradise 
Lost ' must feel that in some sense the Creator of this actual 
world in which men live is, according to Milton, not God, 
but Satan. And but that the Gnostic Demiurgus is not 
an evil, only an ignorant being, this is the belief of all 
Giiostic systems. Almost all interposed a long series of 
Emanations between God and the Creator, and they 
assumed an eternal substratum of creation, independent of 
the will of God, and all ascribed the existing Universe to 
an ignorant and blundering Creator, whose mischievous, 
restless activity had bridged the gulf separating the world 
of Unity or spirit from the world of mere multiplicity or 
matter; and had thus conferred upon this realm a principle 
of development which should never have passed into union 
with it. And further, all recognised that while Nature is 
the mere result of this ignorant activity, in Man there is 
something higher. He is the work of the Creator, so far 
as his bodily organism, and what we should call his mind, 
is concerned ; but a higher influence has been shed upon 
the work, unconsciously to the worker ; it is as with those 
creations of genius embodying inspiration which their 
author dreamt not of, and expressing ideas which seem to 
come rather through than from the mind that gives them 
shape. The world is the mistake of a mighty blunderer, 
but Man has a loftier origin. Like the royal nursling of 
the wolf, he owns a lineage elevated far above all that 
surrounds him, he dwells as an exile in the only home he 
knows, and awaits a mysterious recall to regions at once 
strange and yet in some way familiar. The Creator, so 
superior to Man in Power, is in the true qualities of his 
inmost being distinctly his inferior. He is the author of 
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En so far as Man 
belongs to the realm 
of Nature, of which 
Demiurgus is indeed 
the type and repre- 
sentative; but a seed 
from a higher region is 
hidden in the nature of 
Man, and so far he is a 
revelation to the Spirit 
of Nature of that which lies beyond and above him, a 
revelation perfected iu the Divine Man — complete only 
when the Redeemer is revealed to the Creator" (F. J. 
Wedgwood). 

Second panel. The Creation of the Sun and Alonn. — The 
Creator, with outstretched arms, calls into being the 
greater and the lesser lights. He is still distraught, 
compelled, as it were, by some outside force to bring 
forth these powerful luminaries. He is no longer 
solitary. His wind swept robes encircle godlike forms, 
with Him from the beginning, gazes 
shielding arm at the vivid light. 
Her expression is 
intensely sorrowful as 
if she foresaw the 
centuries of days and 
nights with their bur- 
dens of iniquity. 

On the left of this 
panel the Creator calls 
into being the trees and 
herbage to cover the 
earth. 
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The third panel itlos- 
traiesGen.i. 31. "And 
God saw everything he 
had made, and, behold, 
it was very good." 
The expression of the 
Creator has changed 
from fierce power to 
extreme gentleness, as 
He gazes, not upwards towards the Infinite as in the 
first two panels, but downwards towards the earth He 
loves so well. The arms are extended as if in blessing, 
the uplifted hands expressing in a wonderful way the 
desire to confer what is good upon all. Within the folds 
of the circling draperies are seen the forms of angels. 

THE CREATION OF MAN 

This panel is generally called the creation of Adam, but 
if we compare the three representations of Adam in " The 
Creation of Eve," "The Fall," and "The Expulsion" 
with this superb figure resting on the hillside, it is im- 
possible CO believe chat they are intended for the same 
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being. Adam in the three above-mentioned panels is 
strong and virile, but of the earth, earthy. A strange 
contrast to the being intended, I believe, by Michel Angelo 
as not only a type of the perfection possible to mankind, 
but also representing that Being who was from the begin- 
ning the Son of God and the Son of Man. ** Before 
Abraham was, I am." ** For God created man to be 
immortal and made him to be an image of his own eternity" 
(Wisdom ii. 23). "Who is the image of the invisible 
God, the first-born of all creation" (Colossians i. 15). 

If this idea is accepted, it gives weight to the 
suggestion that Michel Angelo was familiar with the 
doctrines of the Gnostics, for they believed that the 
Creator of the world only became conscious of the Deity 
through the man he created, the God-man who revealed 
to the Creator the existence of a Supreme Being. No 
thoughtful observer can hesitate in deciding that the 
lonely figure on the hillside is more divine than the 
energetic being who has called him into existence. 
There is unutterable sadness expressed in the loneliness 
of the Man who is left in that material world. The 
sacrifice is foreseen and accepted. If we compare this 
figure with that of Christ in the " Last Judgment " we 
can trace considerable resemblance, the types are the same 
although the expressions are so different, one expressing 
surrender, the other vengeance. 

The female figure on the right of the Creator, placing a 
restraining hand on His arm, evidently represents Wisdom, 
she who was from the beginning and whom artists of all 
ages have striven to represent. We have her embodied in 
the Sphinx of the Egyptians or in Isis. The Demeter of 
the Greeks and the Virgin of the Christians. Michel 
Angelo has painted her again in this chapel sitting on the 
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right hand of Christ in the " Last Judgment." In the 
''Wisdom" of Solomon and in the Proverbs we have 
accounts of this mysterious being. 

Wisdom vii. 25 ** For she is the breath of the power 

of God, and a pure influence flowing from the glory of 
the Almighty : therefore can no defiled thing fall into her. 
For she is the brightness of the everlasting light, the un- 
spotted mirror of the power of God, and the image of his 
goodness. And being but one, she can do all things: 
and remaining in herself, she maketh all new : and in all 
ages entering into holy souls, she maketh them frieiids of 
God, and prophets. 

In that she is conversant with God, she magnifieth 
her nobility : yea, the Lord of all things himself loved her. 
For she is privy to the mysteries of the knowledge of God, 
and a lover of his works." 

Proverbs viii. 22. — ** The Lord possessed me in the 
beginning of his way, before his works of old. I was set 
up from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the earth 
was. When there were no depths, I was brought forth ; 
when there were no foundations abounding with water. 
Before the mountains were settled, before the hills was I 
brought forth ; While as yet he had not made the earth, 
nor the fields, nor the highest part of the dust of the 
world. When he prepared the heavens, I was there : 
when he set a compass upon the face of the depth : When 
he established the clouds above: when he strengthened 
the fountains of the deep : When he gave the sea his 
decree, that the waters should not pass his commandment : 
When he appointed the foundations of the earth : Then I 
was by him, as one brought up with him : and I was daily 
his delight, rejoicing always before him." 
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THE CREATION OF WOMAN 

Sternly the Creator stands caJling into being the woman, 
who is to be the "mother of all living." He has left the 
regions of the heavens, 
and is unaccompanied by 
that host of spiritual 
beings who surrounded 
Him in the supreme 
moment of the creation 
of man. Gravely, almost 
sorrowfully, He stands 
on the earth that Is to 
be the home and the 
grave of multitudes. The father of the race lies help- 
less in slumber, supported by the trunk of a tree. A tree 
that has been lopped of its branches and rendered imperfect, 
a type of the race that appears to have been destined to a 
maimed existence. Eve gazes upwards fearfully and 
supplicatingly as if she foresaw the horrors perpetrated 
by her posterity— -the many Cains, the few Abels. The 
Sodoms and Gomorrahs, The Jerusalem that stoned the 
prophets and slew the Christ. 

THE TEMPTATION AND THE EXPULSION 

Very terrible is the next panel with its story of the Fall 
and the Expulsion. The tree of knowledge divides the 
two scenes; coiled round the trunk in horrid folds is the 
tempter disguised in the form of a creature, half serpent, 
half woman. The artist has depicted Eve as a malignant 
being, triumphing in the delight of yielding to temptation, 
and displaying no feeling but vindictiveness in her expul- 
sion. She would rebel if she could ; she gazes back at the 
expelling angel with frowning impotence, her clenched 
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hands expressing the desire for vengeance. Adam, on the 
contrary, looks forward with horror into the arid ]and that 
awaits them. His sorrowful face and outstretched hands 
expressing the deepest grief, 

NOAH'S OFFERING 

The seventh panel generally known as "Cain and 
Abel" is evidently an illustration of the following words: 
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** And Noah builded an altar unto the Lord, and took of 
every clean beast, and of every clean fowl, and offered 
burnt-offerings on the altar" (Gen. viii. 20). This scene, 
of course, took place after the Deluge, while in Michel 
Angelo's decoration it precedes it, the large panel being 
necessary for the vast subject of " The Flood." The 
aged Noah and his wife stand behind the simple altar, 
upon which their daughter-in-law has ignited the fire. 
One son in the foreground has slain a ram, another victim 
is being led in by the second son, a third crouches on his 
knees to attend to the altar fire. The two women assist 
with eagerness. The whole panel gives one the feeling of 
delight experienced after the release from great suffering. 

THE FLOOD 

Pity is the prevailing feeling in the eighth panel : fathers 
rescue sons and restore them to their mothers — mothers 
shelter their children in their powerful arms as if to shield 
them from the possibility of injury — men carry women on 
their backs, while others save their household goods. On 
the ark itself beings are eagerly rescued from the destroying 
waters ; it is as if the tender-hearted Michel Angelo could 
not picture an universal destruction ; he has only portrayed 
one unpleasant incident where a man attempting to climb 
into the boat is being pushed away by those who are 
safely inside. . As one studies the deep tenderness 
expressed one remembers that the artist was a member of 
the ** Brotherhood of St. John Beheaded." " It was their 
chief function to help and comfort condemned criminals 
from the midnight preceding their death until the end. 
To this confraternity belonged Michel Angelo . . . and 
doubtless the great master, hooded in black and un- 
recognisable among the rest, and chanting the penitential 
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psalms, must have spent long hours in gloomy prisons 
beside pale-faced men who were not to see the sun go 
down again ; and in the morning, he must have stood 
upon the very scaffold with the others — Bwt neither he 
nor any others of the brethren spoke of those things except 
among themselves" (F. Marion Crawford). 

THE FALL OF NOAH 
The ninth and last panel illustrates Noah's drunken- 
ness. It is more terrible than the first fall because more 
degraded. The reward offered to Adam and Eve for dis- 
obedience was "ye shall be as gods," but here we see 
their descendant lower than the beasts, utterly helpless 
as he lies by the side of the huge wine vat. Through 
the open doorway is seen the husbandman, a strong man 
intent on his work of preparing the ground, and behind 
him is the clear open sky. In the stooping head there is 
such a marked resemblance to the portraits of Michel 
Angelo that I like to indulge the fancy that he painted 
himself there, so near the scene of degradation, and yet 
so apart from it, driving, with so much determination, his 
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THE NUDE FIGURES 
' After designing ihe architectural theatre which I 
; attempted to describe, and filling its main spaces 
; vast religions drama he unrolled symbolically 




I series of primeval scenes, statuesque figures, and 
Icountless minor groups contributing to one intellectual 
Iconception, he proceeded to charge the interspaces^all 
Fthat h usually left for facile decorative details — with an 
l;army of passionately felt and wonderfully executed nudes, 
i of youths and children, oaked or half draped, in 
l-every conceivable posture, and with every possible variety 
Jof facial type and expression. On pedestals, cornices, 
liDiedallions, tympanums, in the angles made by arches, 
[wherever a vacant plane or unused curve was found, he set 
Kthese vivid transcripts from humanity in action. We need 
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not stop to inquire what he intended by that host of plastic 
shapes evoked from his imagination. The triumphant 
leaders of the crew, the twenty lads who sit upon their 
consoles, sustaining medallions by ribands which they lift, 
have been variously and inconclusively interpreted. In 
the long row of Michel Angelo's creations, those young 
men are perhaps the most significant — athletic adolescents, 
with faces of feminine delicacy and poignant fascination. 
But it serves no purpose to inquire what they symbolise. 
If we did so, we should have to go further, and ask, 
What do the bronze figures below them, twisted into the 
boldest attitudes the human frame can take, or the 
twined children on the pedestals, signify ? In this 
region, the region of pure plastic play, when art drops 
the wand of the interpreter and allows physical beauty 
to be a law unto itself, Michel Angelo demonstrated that 
no decorative element in the hand of a really supreme 
master is equal to the nude." 
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THE PROPHETS AND SIBYLS 
**In this sense we should read the Hebrew prophets, 
viz., that they did not foresee and foretell curious coin- 
cidences, but that they foresaw and foretold the inevitable 
triumph of righteousness " (M. Arnold). 

" On the pendentives between the spaces of the windows, 
running up to the ends of each of the five lesser pictures, 
Michel Angelo placed alternate prophets and sibyls upon 
firm projecting consoles. Five sibyls and five prophets 
run along the side-walls of the chapel. The end-walls 
sustain each of them a prophet. These twelve figures 
are introduced as heralds and pioneers of Christ, the 
Saviour, whose presence on the earth is demanded by the 
fall of man and the renewal of sin after the Deluge. In 
the lunettes above the windows and the arched recesses 
or spandrels over them are depicted scenes setting forth 
the genealogy of Christ and of his Mother. At each of 
the four corner-spandrels of the ceiling, Michel Angelo 
painted, in spaces of a very peculiar shape, and on a 
surface of embarrassing inequality, one magnificent subject 

symbolical of man's redemption Thus, with a 

profound knowledge of the Bible, and with an intense 
feeling for religious symbolism, Michel Angelo unrolled 
the history of the creation of the world and man, the 
entrance of sin into the human heart, the punishment 
of sin by water, and the reappearance of sin in Noah's 
family. Having done this he intimated, by means of four 
special mercies granted to the Jewish people — types and 
symbols of God's indulgence — that a Saviour would arise 
to redeem the erring human race. In confirmation of this 
promise, he called twelve potent witnesses, seven of the 
Hebrew prophets and five of the Pagan sibyls. He made 
appeal to history, and set around the thrones on which 
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these witnesses are seated scenes detached from the 

actual lives of our Lord's human ancestors." 

JONAH 

The early Christian artists constantly depicted the story 
of Jonah as symbolising the resurrection, and it may have 
been this idea that led Michel Aogelo to place his figure 
in the prominent position above the high altar. Less 
spiritual than the representations of the other prophets, 
he may be taken as a type of the protester, the questioner, 
the rebel and egoist. There is much that is noble in his 
character ; his bravery in physical danger is unquestionable ; 
he sleeps peacefully through the mighty tempest when 
the ship is like to be broken in pieces. When roused he 
unhesitatingly declares that he is the cause of the storm, 
and ihe suggestion that he should be thrown overboard 
comes from himself. He has endeared himself to his com- 
panions for they are loch to lose him, and delay as long as 
possible before agreeing to 
his proposal. His person- 
ality exercises strong influ- 
ence over his fellow men. 
We see it in the episode 
that follows his resurrection 
from the waters when his 
warning cry as he walks 
through Nineveh is followed 
by the conversion of the 
whole city. The dramatic 
instinct in the man causes 
him to translate the simple 
words — " Arise, go to 
Nineveh, that great city, 
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and cry against it ; for their wickedness is come up before 
me," into the far more terrible warning, ** Yet forty days 
and Nineveh shall be overthrown." And the non-fulfil- 
ment of his own prediction seems to move him more than 
being cast from the ship into the raging waters. His 
egotism in that first trial had been soothed by the thought 
**for my sake this great tempest has come upon you." 
But when his prediction proves false, there is no redeeming 
prominence of his personality, and the bitterness of the 
humiliation wrings the cry from him — ** It is better for me 
to die than to live." He is forgotten by the ** six score 
thousand persons" who had listened to him so eagerly 
in his preaching progress through the mighty city. He 
determines to leave the place, but sits down outside the 
walls to watch events. He is comforted for a time by a 
gourd that grows ^nd casts a grateful shadow over him, 
but it soon withered and life seemed intolerable. He is 
angry because a plant that gave him comfort has been 
destroyed, and he is angry because a whole city has 
escaped the destruction he has predicted for it. 

Consider the overweening egotism of this. It is all 
vividly presented to us in the tossing, turbulent figure 
thrown back in protest, a type for ever of the blind 
isolation of self. Angels entreat him, the whale and the 
gourd witness respectively to the resurrection and the 
necessity of service ; for the moment it is of no avail. There 
is only fierce indignation against a power that he is con- 
strained to acknowledge greater than himself. Michel 
Angelo's many struggles with the temporal power enabled 
him to render this feeling with vivid force. The artist, 
who in his greatness submitted to inferiors, was enabled 
through his struggles to understand and convey to us 
the agony of rebellion. Writing to his father he three 
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times in one letter repeats the necessity of patience. 
** We must have patience and recommend ourselves to 
God, and try to acknowledge our errors." — "Still we 
must have patience and submit to the will of God." — ** Be 
patient and hope in God." 

As for the material aspect, the strong, sun-burnt figure 
is drawn in a foreshortened position ; the dark head thrown 
back and gazing upwards tells forcibly against the white 
columns, on which young children are painted. Nothing 
could be more beautiful than the faces of the angels : one 
a child with an uplifted, remonstrating hand, the older 
figure gazing downwards as if unable to witness the 
rebellion. 

We may bring home to our minds the significance of 
this impressive type if we set by its side a treatment of the 
same subject by an English painter. Watts gives us the 
shrill vehemence of an Arab Sheikh. Michel Angelo 
omits all racial peculiarity, and sets before us the spiritual 
protest of an egotist at once inspired and chained to its 
own narrow ideal. 

JEREMIAH 

There could not be a greater contrast to the young, 
rebellious Jonah than the aged Jeremiah on the left ; he is 
in no doubt as to the message he has received ; all his 
difficulties come from the ignorance of the people to whom 
he is constrained to deliver it. All the woe expressed by 
the prophet Jeremiah is embodied in this figure, and in the 
two sorrowing women behind him ; it is as if we heard him 
say, " Oh that my head were waters, and mine eyes a 
fountain of tears, that I might weep day and night for the 
slain of the daughter of my people ! Oh that I had in the 
wilderness a lodging-place of way-faring men, that I 




leave my peopJe, and 
go from them ! for they he 
ail adulterers, an assembly of 
treacherous men. And they 
bend their tongnes like their 
bow for lies : but they are 
not valiant for the truth upon 
the earth; for they proceed 
from evil to evil, and they 
know not me, saith the Lord " 
(Jeremiah ix. 20-25). 

the vice, the formalism, the 
political treachery of his 
nation; and he bore the crush- 
ing reproach of sympathy with his country's foes, always the 
bitterest trial of those who see true patriotism in sub- 
mission to a foreign power. He was a Jewish Phocion, 
urging submission to a power no less irresistible than 
Macedon, and offending a patriotism as passionate as thut 
of Athens; but his fate was harder. He was carried off 
to the land against alliance with which he had vainly pro- 
tested, and we must imagine his last years spent among 
estranged compatriots. His martyrdom has elevated him 
to the position of prefiguring, for all time, one who is 
especially the Man of Sorrows. "Seul, entre les grands 
prophetes d'lsrael, il sera ponr son epoque ce que Jesus a 
etc pour le sien ; un enigme et un scandale." 

Jeremiah, like the Persian in the host of Xerxes, was 
doomed to the bitter experience of the keen-eyed among 
the blind ; condemned to a clear discernment he was 
forbidden to translate into vigorous achievement, " meditat- 
ing much and accomplishing nought " (F. J. Wedgwood). 
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THE LIBYAN SIBYL 
Facing Jeremiah is the Sibyl, who according to 
Pausaoias, was the oldest of the wise women, aad the 
daughter of Zeus and Lamia. 
She appears to be about to 
lift down the weighty book 
from the shelf oa which it 
rests. The momentary action 
has been arrested ; it is as if 
the men she gazes down 
upon were not ready for her 
message, so eagerly would she 
tell it to them if they were ! 
Jeremiah, being old, has 
learnt to be silent ; he realises 
that the time has not yet come 
when the words may pour 
out again from the mouth he 
keeps covered with his hand. But the Sibyl with the eager 
hopefulness of youth awaits the moment when multitudes 
will throng to her feet; she will keep the book raised so 
that they shall not experience what she has endured. She 
has been expectant for over three hundred years, gazing 
downwards over her shoulder, earnestly desiring to find a 
disciple to share her wisdom. The beautiful arched feet, 
resting only on their toes, increase the feeling of expectancy. 
She would willingly run to meet a listener who would 
follow the road that leads to her. The children in the 
background are amazed that she has had to wait. 

DANIEL 

This figure may be studied as a type of fearless youth, 

unconscious or uncaring of the figure of Death that peers 
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over his shoulder. The 
prophet's thoughts are en- 
tirely engrossed upon the 
message he is writing ; he 
appears to he transctlbiiig 
words of wisdom froni the 
large book that rests on 
his knee, supported on the 
shoulders of a boy. His 
face is strong, benignant, 
uncritical. We feel that he 
is contentedly the instru- 
ment of a higher Power, 
a. striking contrast to the 
Sibyls who appear to be themselves the embodiment of 
wisdom. 

We can imagine such a figure as the one we see before 
us standing before Belshazzar in scarlet and gold; or 
praying in that chamber near the windows that opened 
towards Jerusalem, although he knew the penalty imposed 
for such an act by the heathen king. Fire and wild 
beasts were unable to injure this man who was greatly 
beloved of the Lord. Daniel has expressed his love in the 
following words:— 
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THE PERSIAN SIBYL 
Turned away from the 
spectator is the ponderous 
form of the Persian Sibyl -, she 
holds a small book in her hand ; 
she does not appear to be 
reading it, but rather listening 
for some expected sound. 
She is an aged woman, com- 
pletely draped in some heavy 
materials, forming a great 
contrast to the youthful 
Daniel who faces her. Her 
garments appear to be emblem- 
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EZEKIEL 

In studying the creations on the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel, we cannot but call to mind Michel Angelo's peer, 
the Englishman who called into being such varied char- 
acters as Hamlet and Othello — Shylock and Benedict — 
and a host of others. There are between three and four 
hundred figures painted on the roof of the Sistine, each 
one represents an individual with a marked character and 
definite aims- Many years would be required to make 
acquaintance with them all, and few of us would be 
capable or willing to give the necessary time to under- 
stand them, but think what it means to be able to see the 
prophets. Imagine an advertisement in to-morrow's 
paper that for a few pounds and after a few hours' 
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travelling one could see the 
prophets. And it seems to 
me to be more wonderful to 
see them as created by the 
hand of Michel Angelo than 
it would be to see them in 
the flesh. One man's brain | 
has absorbed their varied 
teaching, realised their per- 
sonalities, and produced them | 
for us so that we realis' 
them far more vividly than 
would be possible to ordinary 
eyesight apart from the lens 
of genius. 

Ezekiel was one of the exiles who went with Jehoiachin 
toBabylonafterthecaptureof Jerusalem of Nebuchadnezzar 
in 597 B.C. " The interpreter of the spiritual meaning of 
the Exile is the prophet Ezekiel, and in that description we 
mark him out as the prophet of Christianity. We would 
call him the greatest victim of the Exile, but for the 
supreme position of the unnamed prophet who has been 
confused with Isaiah. The priest-prophet of the Exile 
must be placed beneath the prophet of the Messiah, yet in 
several passages we discern their kindred, and in one ^ he 
rises to an equal height. He Is the first to bring out 
clearly that hope which broadens and deepens into the 
central idea of Christianity — the idea of Redemption. 
Hosea has had a vision of one who would ' bring Israel 
into the wiiderness and speak comfortably to her.' 
Ezekiel gives that hope a deeper meaning. The idea of a 
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itself in that of a continual creative relation between God 
and man. God is again, and in a fuller sense, to breathe 
into Israel the breath of life. He Himself must work His 
own will ; the changed heart must be the effect of a new 
creation. In that hope we almost inevitably escape the 
limits which shut in the chosen people. The * new 
heart' given to Israel must be given to every Israelite. 
The idea of an elect race passes into the idea of a 
Remnant, and then the fragment of a nation expands to 
include a world. 

** Ezekiel stops short at the first half of this progress. 
In the despair of a national collapse, and the discovery 
that the vision of the Lord was possible on Babylonian 
soil, the thought of an individual relation to the Divine 
comes out to his mind with that distinctness with which 
every thought is seen at its dawn. * The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes and the teeth of the children are set on 
an edge,' moaned his fellow exiles, cut off from all that 
had made life valuable, and conscious that they had no 
part in the idolatry which had provoked the penalty. 
* No,' Ezekiel declares, * it is not so. The sanctuary 
is in ruins, yet I still hear the voice of the Lord. The 
remnant of His people is as dear to Him as Israel itself, 
and if the remnant then every member of it.' 

* Thou art as much His care, as if beside 
Nor man nor angel moved in heaven or earth.* 

That postulate of all faith for modern thought was a new 
thing to Ezekiel. Except the later Isaiah there is perhaps 
no prophet who so much recalls the promises of the Gospel. 
The lessons of the Exile were indeed fitted to awaken 
hopes to which those promises are the perennial response, 
hopes which rise into the heart wherever the vacuum of 
others leaves room for them. None are so much their 
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rivals, because none so much approach them in dignity, as 
the emotions which belong to political life. When these 
are cast into the shade a place is made for the develop- 
ment of individual aspirations, and a sense of all that 
is most profound in individual capacity and experience. 
The withering of political life supplies the richest loam 
for the growth of individual life, and in that loam the 
seeds of the withered life also lie hid. We see in 
Ezekiel the first stirrings of this awakening. Hitherto 
the object of denunciation, of warning, of promise or 
encouragement, has been a people or a city — Israel in those 
early periods of the history to which the corporate 
imagination always returned, and in which it loved to 
prefigure the future ; Jerusalem when the' disintegrating 
influence of racial strife had substituted warring tribes for 
a united nation. Now the people was crushed, the city 
was destroyed. All government was a secular thing, all 
civil life was allied with the idea of hostile dominion. 
But Jahveh yet remained the Eternal, and perhaps in the 
loss of precious but narrowing associations He was felt 
nearer the individual spirit than He had been at Jerusalem. 
He had not been left on the soil of Palestine ; the exiled 
priest discovered the Eternal Voice to be as audible in the 
land of idolatry as within the holy temple, and by that 
very fact the voice became more significant. The 
remnant was as much the object of His care as the nation 
had been ; the soul of every Israelite was in direct com- 
munion with Him still. If this had been the centre of 
Ezekiel's revelation, and his countrymen had received it, 
we can believe that the Messiah might have found a 
nation to welcome instead of an order to renounce Him. 
It is true that in such a case we can imagine no exhibition 
for His character or scope for His office. We must 
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imagine the whole course of the world different to allow 
us to pursue the speculatioQ. Yet we must keep hold of 
certainties irreconcilable by logic, and the thought of a 
Christ welcomed by His nation surely opens a vision 
that realises what we mean by heaven, however little we 
can conceive of it on earth" ("The Message of Israel," 
by Julia Wedgwood.) 

THE CUM^AN SIBYL 

Virgil tells us how ^neas consulted the aged Sibyl of 
Cum* before descending into Hades, she was then supposed 
to have lived a thousand years. Michel Angelo has kept 
to this tradition presenting us with a virile form upon 
whom the centuries, as they passed, have left their traces, 
furrowing her face as mountains are furrowed, but they 
have had no power to rob her of strength. It is the 
forces of Nature one recalls in gazing at these stupendous 
forms; the out-stretched arms recall the encircling seaj 
something of the soothing effect experienced by contact 
with the earth would surely 
be felt if one could sit at those 
feet and rest against those 
knees. 

Although she has lived a 
thousand years she is still a 
seeker after wisdom } strenu- 
ously she holds the book that 
she has unclasped, all her 
powers concentrated upon ex- 
tracting knowledge from it, 
and when it is closed there 
are others to open held by the 
youths who stand by her side. 
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ISAIAH 

" Even to the political historian Isaiah is the most notable 
figure after David in the whole history 01 Israel " (W. 
Robertson Smith). 

This truth seems to have been felt by Michel 
Angelo, who has made Isaiah the noblest of the prophets, 
representing him as a young man as he was when he 
began his ministry: "Isaiah began to prophesy some 
years before 734 B.C., and his influence was at its height 
during the expedition of Sennacherib in 7oi, so that his 
career covers a period of some forty years at the least. 
More happy in his work than Amos and Hosea, he succeeded 
during this long period in acquiring a commanding posi- 
tion in the state. ... In truth, the whole subsequent 
history of the Hebrew people bears the impress of Isaiah's 
activity. - It was through him that the word of prophecy, 
despised and rejected when it was spoken by Amos and 
Hosea, became a practical power not otily in the state but 
in the whole life of the 
nation. . . . Isaiah won his 
commanding position, not by 
a single stroke, but by long- 
sustained and patient effort. 
His work must have com- 
menced when he was still a 
young man, and it was con- 
tinned into old age with 
the same uufaihng courage 
which marks his first ap- 
pearance as a prophet. The 
work of a prophet was the 
vocation of his life, to which 
every energy was devoted ; 
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even his wife is called the prophetess (viii. 3); his 
sons bore prophetic names, not enigmatic like those 
given by Hosea to Comer's children, but expressing in 
plain language two fundamental themes of his doctrine 
— the speedy approach of judgment by hostile invasion 
(Maher - shalal - hash - baz, viii. 3), and the hope of 
return to Jehovah and His grace by the remnant of the 
nation (Shear-jashub, vii. 3 ; the name is translated in x. 
21). The truths which he proclaimed he sought to make 
immediately practical in the circle of disciples whom he 
gathered round him, and through them to prepare the way 
for national reformation. And in this work he was aided 
by personal relations within the highest circles of the 
capital. Uriah, the chief priest of the temple, was his 
friend, and appears associated with him as witness to a 
•solemn act by which he attested a weighty prophecy at 
a time when king and people had not yet learned to give 
credence to his words. His own life seems to have been 
constantly spent in the capital, but he was not without 
support in the provinces. . . . He was the man of a 
supreme crisis, and he proved himself worthy by 
guiding his nation through the crisis with no other strength 
than the prophetic word. . . . But his heroism was that 
of patience and faith, and the deliverance came as he had 
foretold, not by political wisdom or warlike prowess, but 
by direct intervention of Jehovah" (** The Prophets of 
Israel," by W. Robertson Smith). 

THE ERYTHR^AN SIBYL 

According to Pausanias this Sibyl was a native of 
Marpersus or Erythrae in the Troad •, she lived generally in 
Samos, but visited Clarus, Delos and Delphi. She is said 
to have predicted the Trojan wars. But it was not these 
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JOEL 

" Therefore also now, saith the Lord, turn ye even to 
me with all your heart, and with fasting, and with weeping, 
and with mourning : and rend your heart, and not your 
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garments, and turn uoto the 
Lord your God: for He is 
gracious and merciful, slow to 
anger, and of great kindness, 
and repenteth Him of the 
evil." 

It is strange that the words 
that so often rouse us from 
our reveries at the beginning 
of our own services should 
have been uttered by the pro- 
phet that Michel Angeio chose 
to paint at the entrance end of 
the Sistine Chapel. He has 
represented him as reading from the beginning of his 
scroll. The time has not yet come for him to read the 
promises that follow the call to repentance :— 

" And I will restore lo you the yeirj 
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THE DELPHIC SIBYL ^ 
According to Plutarch the first of the Sibyls, and perhaps 
one may say the noblest of Michel Angelo's creations ; — - 
' See Frontispiece. 
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"The glory of my gracious brows 
Was like God's house maile glorious 
With colours upon either WiiU "— 

" And strength was bound between my lirov 



Like the Libyan Sibyl she watches and waits. She Icnows 
all there is to know ; no need for her to examine her scroll ; 
all she desires are listeners who will understand her 
message. Time and Space do not exist for her, her 
widely open eyes see along the vista of the centuries ; sighs 
have caused her lips to open as she realises all that is 
happening in those crowded ways. But distinct as a gold 
thread in an intricate scheme of coarse embroidery, she can 
trace through crime and disaster, deceit and fraud, the 
course of those who have chosen to follow Wisdom. 



ZECHARIAH 

The message of repentance preached 
in the writings of Zechariah : " Thus 
hosts : If thou wilt walk in 
My ways, and if thou wilt 
keep My charge, then thou 
shalt also judge My house, 
and shalt also keep My 
courts, and I will give thee 
places to walk among these 
that stand by. Hear now, 
O Joshua, the high priest, 
thou, and thy fellows that 
sic before thee ; for they are 
men wondered at : for, be- 
hold, I will bring forth My 
servant the Branch." 
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" Thus speaketh 
the Lord of hosts, 
saying, Execute 

truejudgment.aod 
show mercy and 
compassions every 
man to his brother: 
and oppress not 
the widow, nor 
the fatherless, the 
stranger, nor the 
poor ; and let none 
of you imagine evil against his brother in his heart," 

Zechariah foretells the coming of the Messiah and His 
betrayal, and our Lord Himself quotes the words, "I will 
smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered." 
Thinking of these things Michel Angelo chose to place 
Zechariah over the entrance of a Christian Chapel not 
without hope that He might see what had been foretold 
by the prophet ; — 

" In that day shall there be upon the bells of the horses, 
HOLINESS UNTO THE LORD; and the pots in the Lord's 
house shall be like the bowls before the altar. Yea, 
every pot in Jerusalem and in Judah shall be holiness unto 
the Lord of hosts: and all they that sacrifice shall come 
and take of them." 

According to the ancient myth man's creation preceded 
woman's, but in truth she is the elder being, the Father 
exists only among human beings, the mother inherits the 
yearnings of countless mothers before humanity existed. 
Woman, we are told, was called into being to help man, 
he not being able to do without her as she probably could 
have done without him had hers been the prior birth. 
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She is the Mother, the Guardian of Life. The Renaissance 
artists always made their personifications of the Arts and 
Sciences women, and their votaries men who Icnelt at their 
feet. 

In comparing the sibyls with the prophets we are 
impressed with the marked difference that Michel Angelo 

s made between them in this respect. The Sibyls might 
be goddesses or queens, but no one could imagine the 
prophets to be gods or kings, with the exception, perhaps, 
of Isaiah and Daniel. Much of the child is left in the 
representations of the rebellious Jonah, the eager Ezekiel, 
or even in the aged, weary Jeremiah. The instinct is to 
comfort them all, to bring into their lives that calmness 
which is possessed by their sister seers. 

Michel Angelo, somewhat weary with the effort of con- 
ceiving and representing creations and destructions of 
worlds, and mighty forms of prophets, sibyls and genii. 
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arched space there is a mother and her offspring ; the man 
is there, but in the background. We imagine that as he 
painted them Michel Angelo pictured to himself a time 
when not only the exiled Jeremiah, the captive Daniel, 
and the fallen Noah, but he himself would be enfolded 
by a love so vast and encircling, in comparison with which 
his painted visions would be but as the smallest taper 
compared with the sun at noon-day. 

THE REDEMPTIONS 

"The world, Basilides thought, is being redeemed. 
The whole course of history is a process of Redemption, 
and this process is a justification of this world's existence, 
even with all its evil " (F. J. W.). 

THE BRAZEN SERPENT 

At the four corner spandrels are painted subjects symbolic 
of man's redemption, and when Michel Angelo selected ** The 
brazen serpent " for the right of the altar the following 
words may have been in his mind : ** And as Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man 
be lifted up : That whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have eternal life. For God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth inHim should not perish, but have everlasting life." 

In studying the vault of the Sistine Chapel it is necessary 
to remember that the decoration of the walls was complete 
long before Michel Angelo began his work ; the wall 
frescoes illustrate the histories of Moses and of Christ. 
In these days we have come to regard Moses as the 
personification of the law, but to the early Christians he 
represented rather a prince who gave up a kingdom to 
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save his people, thus foreshadowing the transcendental life 
of Christ. This fresco of the " Healing of the Serpent " 
symbolises His death. The tempter had in the beginning 
taken the form of a serpent to compass man's fall. 
Serpents were chosen as the medium of punishing the 
rebellious Israelites, but a serpent was also the means of 
their deliverance. " Thus foreshadowing the hope of the 
redemption by the Son of Man of all who shared the fall 
of man. Such subjects interested Michel Angelo, in his 
later years he made a long series of designs for the 
Crucifixion, Deposition from the Cross, and the Pieta. A 
deep tenderness and a wide-spreading pity are the main 
characteristics of the subjects of the Sistine vault. 
As the years went on, and he saw the hopelessness of 
reform for Italy and the Church, he became embittered, 
and when the time came to complete his work by painting 
the wall over the altar he chose as a subject the terrible 
" Last Judgment," hurling his scathing contempt at erring 
humanity. So terrible is its scorn that after studying its 
tremendous warning it is well to go into St Peter's for a 
short time to comfort oneself with the tenderness of the 
"Pieta," realising that its pity was characteristic of the 
artist's general attitude towards mankind. He has ex- 
pressed this in one of his poems : — 

" Ne pinger ne scolpir fia piii che quieti 
L' anima volta a quell' Amor divino 
Ch'aperse, a prender noi, in croce le braccia."i 

The passage illustrated in this spandrel on the right of 
the altar is Numbers xxi. 4-9. 

^ Trans, by J. A. Symonds. 

*< Painting nor sculpture now can lull to rest 
My soul, that turns to His great love on high, 
Whose arms to clasp us on the Cross were spread." 
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" And they journeyed from Mount Hor by the way of 
the Red Sea, to compass the land of Edom : and the soul 
of the people was much discouraged because of the way. 
And the people spake against God, and against Moses, 
Wherefore have ye brought us up out of Egypt to die in 
the wilderness ? for there is no bread, neither is there any 
water ; and our soul loatheth this light bread. And the 
Lord sent fiery serpents among the people, and they bit 
the people ; and much people of Israel died. Therefore 
the people came to Moses, and said, we have sinned, for 
we have spoken against the Lord, and against thee ; pray 
unto the Lord, that He take away the serpents from us. 
And Moses prayed for the people. And the Lord said 
unto Moses, Make thee a fiery serpent, and set it upon 
a pole : and it shall come to pass, that every one 
that is bitten, when he looketh upon it, shall live. 
And Moses made a serpent of brass, and put it upon 
a pole : and it came to pass, that if a serpent had 
bitten any man, when he beheld the serpent of brass, he 
lived." 

Against a grey sky is uplifted the glowing form of the 
brazen serpent. The few who see it stand on the left. 
Their concentrated gaze is magnetic in its intensity ; a 
young man lifts a stricken woman, his strength and her 
helpless weight are wonderfully rendered, and her glance 
is guided towards that centre whence healing may with 
confidence be sought. A child, raised on his father's 
shoulders, eagerly stretches forth his hand, longing to 
play with the glittering serpent. Elsewhere we see a 
writhing tumult of men and women in the death agony. 
Brilliant light falls on the groups of those who have seen 
the healer, shadows overtake the rest, until in the far 
corner utter darkness shrouds the victims. 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF HAMAN 

Even more terrible is the concentrated agony in the 
writhing figure that fills the centre of the triangular space 
on the left of the altar. The subject is the punishment of 
Haman. Less happy as a composition than the companion 
pictures, one is inclined to wonder why the subject was 
chosen by Michel Angelo, as one also wonders why the 
book of Esther found a place in the canonical scriptures, 
for it is merely a dramatic tale ending in the triumph of 
the Jews ; there is no trace of inspiration, and the sacred 
name is not even mentioned. The tale is as follows : 
Ahasuerus, King of Persia, decided to put away his wife 
Vashti because she had refused to obey his drunken 
commands. The Jewish Esther was chosen to succeed 
her ; she was the niece and adopted child of Mordecai, who 
instructed her to keep her nationality a secret. Haman, 
a powerful prince, and accustomed to universal homage, 
was furious because it was denied to him by Mordecai. 
He resolves on the death of all Jews, and persuades the 
king to sign a decree to that effect. Mordecai, in despair, 
begs the queen to intercede. Uninvited, and therefore at 
the risk of her life, she entered the royal presence. The 
king, enchanted by her beauty, reaches out to her his 
golden sceptre and promises to grant her request. All 
she asks is that he and Haman should come together to a 
banquet, and this is promised. ** On that night could not 
the king sleep, and he commanded to bring the book of 
records of the chronicles ; and they were read before 
the king. And it was found written, that Mordecai had 
tpld of Bigthana and Teresh, two of the king's chamber- 
lains, the keepers of the door, who sought to lay hand on 
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the king Ahasuerus. And the king said, What honour 
and dignity hath been done to Mordecai for this ? Then 
said the king's servants that ministered unto him, there is 
nothing done for him " (Esther vi. 1-3). 

Haman is sent for and asked what reward should be 
given unto the man whom the king delighted to honour. 
He, thinking the king refers to himself, gives a list of 
presents ; and is appalled by the command : ** Make haste, 
do even so to Mordecai, the Jew." 

This is the moment that Michel Angelo has chosen 
to illustrate on the right. The king is in bed, his 
attendants with the book of records stand by, and the dis- 
comfited Haman departs, compelled to obey commands. 

On the extreme left we have the scene of the banquet, 
where Esther convinces the king of the wickedness of 
Haman, and he is hanged on the gallows he had prepared 
for Mordecai. 

An artist less great than Michel Angelo would have 
been fascinated by the description of the banqueting place — 
** the court of the garden of the king's palace ; where were 
white, green, and blue hangings, fastened with cords of 
fine linen and purple to silver rings and pillars of marble : 
the beds were of gold and silver, upon a pavement of red, 
and blue, and white, and black, and marble." 

But Michel Angelo did not paint to please the external 
eye ; there is a curious dialogue written by the Portuguese, 
Francesco d'Ollanda, who was in Rome 1538, where he 
reports that Michel Angelo said, ** They paint in Flanders 
only to deceive the external eye — their painting is of stuffs, 
bricks, and mortar, the grass of the fields, the shadow of 
trees, and bridges and rivers, which they call landscape, 
and little figures here and there ; and all this, although it 
may appear good to some eyes, is in truth done without 
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reasonableness or art, without symmetry or proportion, 
without care in selecting or rejecting, and finally without 
any substance or verve — it tries to do so many things at 
once so that it does not do anything really well." 

In the corresponding space at the entrance end of the 
chapel we see David killing Goliath. Michel Angelo has 
kept literally to the text : — 

" And David put his hand in his bag, and took thence a 
stone, and slang it and smote the Philistine in his forehead, 
that the stone sank into his forehead 5 and he fell upon his 
face to the earth. And David ran, and stood upon the 
Philistine, and took his sword, and drew it out of the 
sheath thereof, and slew him, and cut off his head 
therewith." 

It is not only the beauty of colour and form that delights 
us when we are studying the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, 
but it is also the rhythm of the plan and the perfect balance 
of ideas. Throughout the series there is no personal bias, 
no intolerance for any state, although its actual experience 
might be unknown to him. His realisation of the character 
of David is as complete as that of Judith, and it is the 
absolute contrast that results in such a complete harmony 
between the subjects that fill these triangular spaces. 
David, confidently and unhesitatingly, bestrides the prostrate 
form of the giant, grasping the head of his foe with his left 
hand, the right being uplifted with the deadly sword which 
in one moment will descend and sever the head from the body. 

It may be pointed out in these days when composition 
would appear to be an art of the past, that the subject has 
been chosen, not only for the appropriateness of its 
symbolism, but also for the suitability with which the lines 
fill the space. The grand line of David's arms, continued 
by the giant's arm, follow the line of the inner arch, and is 
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masterly in its daring. It is skilfully arranged here, as in 
the companion picture of Judith, that the white tents 
should be the background to the principal figures, thus 
enabling them to stand out with the force that is necessary 
to make them visible to the spectator below. 

JUDITH 

Facing the ** David" is the painting of ** Judith," and if 
we had only this one corner of the chapel remaining to us, 
we should be able, as far as it is granted to our limited 
capacities, to comprehend the power of the great master. 
The design is said to have been taken from an intaglio, in 
which a girl fills with grapes the basket held by her 
companion. Judith was a favourite subject with Renais- 
sance artists, but they generally represented her as a 
muscular creature triumphantly grasping the head of her 
victim, thus missing the keynote to the character of the 
patriotic Jewish woman. Gentle, refined and retiring, it 
was only the conviction that she was the chosen instrument 
of vengeance against the invading hosts of the Assyrians 
that spurred her on to the ghastly deed and its repugnant 
preliminaries. Botticelli, in his small lyrical pictures of 
the same subject, now in the Uffizi, is the only artist who 
had, previously to Michel Angelo, shown us the true 
version of the ideal Judith. 

It is possible that Michel Angelo had these pictures in 
his mind when he painted this fresco, for in the realisation 
of character there is much in common between the two. 
In both there is portrayed the reaction that comes after 
tense excitement, the doubt whether such a deed could be 
inspired — the momentary pause in the flight as the horror of 
the deed obliterates all feeling of relief at the deliverance. 

Who but Michel Angelo would have dared to attempt 
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to express this by a back view of the principal figure? 
And what other artist with the aid of the most expressive 
face could have succeeded in conveying to us so much ? 

The faithful waiting woman stoops to enable her mistress 
to cover the head of Holofernes from the sight of his 
soldiers. Judith, with arms uplifted and one foot still 
on the threshold of the tent, turns her head towards the 
helpless body of her victim. It is so essentially the action 
of a woman, who having had the courage to take the 
initiative, hesitates and looks back when the deed is done. 

Do you suppose that David looked back when he had 
Goliath's head in his grasp ? 

THE LAST JUDGMENT 

**Time, negligence and outrage, the dust of centuries, 
the burned papers of successive conclaves, the smoke of 
altar-candles, the hammers and the hangings of upholsterers, 
the brush of the breeches'-maker and restorer, have so 
dealt with the Last Judgment that it is almost impossible 
to do it justice now. "What Michel Angelo intended by 
his scheme of colour is entirely lost. Not only did Daniele 
da Volterra, an execrable colourist, dab vividly tinted 
patches upon the modulated harmonies of flesh-tones 
painted by the master ; but the whole surface has sunk 
into a bluish fog, deepening to something like lamp-black 
around the altar. Nevertheless, in its composition the 
fresco may still be studied ; and after due inspection aided 
by photographic reproductions of each portion, we are not 
unable to understand the enthusiasm which so nobly 
and profoundly planned a work of art aroused among 
contemporaries. 

"It has sometimes been asserted that this enormous 
painting, the largest and most comprehensive in the world, 

E 
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is a tempest of contending forms, a hurly-burly of 
floating, falling, soaring, and descending figures. Nothing 
can be more opposed to the truth. Michel Angelo was 
sixty-six years of age when he laid his brush down at 
the end of the gigantic task. He had long outlived the 
spontaneity of youthful ardour. His experience through 
half a century in the planning of monuments, the painting 
of the Sistine vault, the designing of fa9ades and sacristies 
and libraries, had developed the architectonic sense which 
was always powerful in his conceptive faculty. Con- 
sequently we are not surprised to find that, intricate and 
confused as the scheme may appear to an unpractised eye, 
it is in reality a design of mathematical severity, divided 
into four bands or planes of grouping. The wall, since 
it occupies one entire end of a long high building, is 
naturally less broad than lofty. The pictorial divisions 
are therefore horizontal in the main, though so combined 
and varied as to produce the effect of multiplied curves, 
balancing and antiphonally inverting their lines of sinuosity. 
The pendentive upon which the prophet Jonah sits 
descends and breaks the surface at the top, leaving a 
semicircular compartment on each side of its corbel. 
Michel Angelo filled these upper spaces with two groups 
of wrestling angels, the one bearing a huge cross, the 
other a column, in the air. The cross and whipping-post 
are the chief emblems of Christ's Passion. The crown of 
thorns is also there, the sponge, the ladder, and the nails. 
It is with ho merciful intent that these signs of our Lord's 
sufferings are thus exhibited. Demoniac angels, tumbling 
on clouds like leviathans, hurl them to and fro in brutal 
wrath above the crowd of souls, as though to demonstrate 
the justice of damnation. In spite of a God's pain and 
shameful death, mankind has gone on sinning. The 
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Judge is what the crimes of the world and Italy have made 
Him. Immediately below the corbel, and well detached 
from the squadrons of attendant saints, Christ rises from 
His throne. His face is turned in the direction of the 
damned. His right hand is lifted as though loaded with 
thunder-bolts for their annihilation. He is a ponderous 
young athlete ; rather say a mass of hypertrophied 
muscles, with the features of a vulgarised ApoUd. The 
Virgin sits in a crouching attitude at His right side, 
slightly averting her head, as though in painful expecta- 
tion of the coming sentence. The saints and martyrs who 
siirround Christ and His Mother, while forming one of 
the chief planes in the composition, are arranged in four 
tinequal groups of subtle and surprising intricacy. All 
bear the emblems of their cruel deaths, and shake them in 
the sight of Christ as though appealing to His judgment 
seat. It has been charitably suggested that they intend 
to supplicate" for mercy. I cannot, however, resist the 
impression that they are really demanding rigid justice. 
S. Bartholomew flourishes his flaying-knife and dripping 
skin with a glare of menace. S. Catherine struggles to 
raise her broken wheel. S. Sebastian frowns down on hell 
with a sheaf of arrows quivering in his stalwart arm. The 
saws, the carding-combs, the crosses, and the gridirons, 
all subserve the same purpose of reminding Christ that, if 
He does not damn the wicked, confessors will have died 
with Him in vain. It is singular that, while Michel 
Angelo depicted so many attitudes of expectation, eager- 
ness, anxiety, and astonishment in the blest, he has given 
to none of them the expression of gratitude, or love, or 
sympathy, or shrinking awe. Men and women, old and 
ybung alike, are human beings of Herculean build. 
Paradise, according to Buonarroti's conception, was not 
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meant for what is graceful, lovely, original and tender. 
The hosts of heaven are adult and over-developed 
gymnasts. Yet, while we record these impressions, it 
would be unfair to neglect the spiritual beauty of some 
souls embracing after long separation in the grave, with 
folding arms, and clasping hands, and clinging lips. 
While painting these Michel Angelo thought peradventure 
of his father and his brother. 

" The two planes which I have attempted to describe 
occupy the upper and the larger portion of the composi- 
tion. The third in order is made up of three masses. In 
the middle floats a band of Titanic cherubs, blowing their 
long trumpets over earth and sea to wake the dead. 
Dramatically, nothing can be finer than the strained 
energy and superhuman force of these superb creatures. 
Their attitudes compel our imagination to hear the 
crashing thunders of the trump of doom. To the left 
of the spectator are souls ascending to be judged, some 
floating through vague ether, enwrapped with grave- 
clothes, others assisted by descending saints and angels, 
who reach a hand, a rosary, to help the still gross spirit 
in its flight. To the right are the condemned, sinking 
downwards to their place of torment, spurned by seraphs, 
cuffed by angelic grooms, dragged by demons, hurling, 
howling, huddled in a mass of horror. It is just here, 
and still yet further down, that Michel Angelo put forth 
all his power as a master of expression. While the 
blessed display nothing which is truly proper to their 
state of holiness and everlasting peace, the damned appear 
in every realistic aspect of most stringent agony and 
terror. The colossal forms of flesh with which the 
multitudes of saved and damned are equally endowed, 
befit that extremity of physical and mental anguish more 
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than they suit the serenity of bliss eternal. There is a 
wretch, twined round with fiends, gazing straight before 
him as he sinks ; one half of his face is buried in his hand, 
the other fixed in a stony spasm of despair, foreshadowing 
perpetuity of hell. Nothing could express with sublimity 
of a higher order the sense of irremediable loss, eternal 
pain, a future endless without hope, than the rigid dignity 
of this not ignoble sinner's dread. Just below is the 
place to which the doomed are sinking. Michel Angelo 
reverted to Dante for the symbolism chosen to portray 
hell. Charon, the demon, with eyes of burning coal, 
compels a crowd of spirits in his ferry-boat. They land 
and are received by devils, who drag them before 
Minos, judge of the infernal regions. He towers at the 
extreme right end of the fresco, indicating that the nether 
regions yawn infinitely deep, beyond our ken; just as 
the angels above Christ suggest a region of light and 
glory, extending upward through illimitable space. The 
scene of judgment on which attention is concentrated forms 
but an episode in the universal, sempiternal scheme of 
things. Balancing hell, on the left hand of the spectator, 
is brute earth, the grave, the forming and the swallowing 
clay, out of which souls, not yet acquited or condemned, 
emerge with difficulty, in varied forms of skeletons or 
corpses, slowly thawing into life eternal. . . . The 
picture, when we dwell long enough upon its details, 
emerges into prominence, moreover, as indubitably awe- 
inspiring, terrifying, dreadful in its poignant expression 
of wrath, retaliation, thirst for vengeance, cruelty, and 
helpless horror. But the supreme point even of dooms- 
day, of the dies ira, has not been seized. We do not 
hear the still small voice of pathos and of human hope 
which thrills through Thomas a Celano's hymn : — 
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*< < Quacrens me sedistilaisus, 
Redemisti cnicem passus : 
Tantus labor non sit cassus.' 

** The note is one of sustained menace and terror, and the 
total scheme of congregated forms might be compared to 
a sense-deafening solo on a trombone. While saying this, 
we must remember that it was the constant impulse of 
Michel Angelo to seize one moment only, and what he 
deemed the most decisive moment, in the theme he had 
to develop. Having selected the instant of time at which 
Christ, half risen from His judgment-seat of cloud, raises 
an omnific hand to curse, the master caused each fibre 
of his complex composition to thrill with the tremendous 
passion of that coming sentence. The long series of 
designs for Crucifixions, Depositions from the Cross, and 
Pietas which we possess, all of them belonging to a 
period of his life not much later than 1 541, prove that 
his nature was quite as sensitive to pathos as to terror ; 
only it was not in him to attempt a combination of terror 
and pathos. 

** * He aimed at the portrayal of the human body. He 
wanted to exhibit the grand style.' So says Vasari^ and 
Vasari is partly right. But we must not fall into the 
paradox, so perversely maintained by Ruskin in his lecture 
on Tintoretto and Michel Angelo, that the latter was a 
cold and heartless artist, caring chiefly for the display of 
technical skill and anatomical science. Partial and painful 
as we may find the meaning of the Last Judgment, that 
meaning has been only too powerfully and personally felt. 
The denunciations of the prophets, the woes of the 
Apocalypse, the invectives of Savonarola, the tragedies of 
Italian history, the sense of present and indwelling sin, 
storm through and through it. Technically, the master- 
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piece bears signs of fatigue and discontent, in spite of its 
extraordinary vigour of conception and execution. The 
man was old and tired, thwarted in his wishes, arid 
oppressed with troubles. His very science had become 
more formal, his types more arid and schematic, than they 
used to be. The thrilling life, the divine afflatus, of the 
Sistine vault have passed out of the Last Judgment. 
Wholly admirable, unrivalled, and unequalled by any 
other human work upon a similar scale as this fresco may 
be in its command over the varied resources of the human 
body, it does not strike our mind as the production of a 
master glorying in carnal pride and mental insolence, 
but rather as that of one discomfited and terrified, upon 
the point of losing heart." 

THE PAULINE CHAPEL 

Michel Angelo. — " These pictures, the last on which 
his talents were employed, are two large subjects : the 
Conversion of St. Paul, and the Martyrdom of St. Peter. 
They have suffered from smoke and other injuries of time 
even more than the frescoes of the Sistine, and can now 
be scarcely appreciated owing to discoloration. Never- 
theless, at no period, even when fresh from the master's 
hand, can they have been typical pf his style. It is true 
that contemporaries were not of this opinion. Condivi 
calls both of them ** stupendous not only in the general 
exposition of the histories, but also in the details of each 
figure." It is also true that the technical finish of these 
large compositions shows a perfect mastery of painting, 
and that the great designer has not lost his power of 
dealing at will with the human body. But the frigidity of 
old age had fallen on his feeling and imagination." 

" Tout ainsi parait retourne, bouleverse, transverse dans 
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la vie de cet homme extraordinaire. Vous rappelez-vous sa 
derniere fresque de la chapelle Pauline, celle qu'il a tracee 
dans sa soixante-quinzieme annee, et ou il a represente le 
prince des apotres dans une position si etrange et si 
tourinentee : la tete en bas, et les membres clones a une 
croix dont les bras touchent la terre, et le pied est redresse 
vers le ciel ? Je n'ai jamais pu passer devant cette bizarre 
peinture sans penser egalement au jeu d'inversions, bien 
bizarre aussi, dans lequel le destin jaloux n'a cesse de se 
complaire a I'egard du peintre lui-meme" (Julian Klaczko). 



THE BORGIA ROOMS IN THE 

VATICAN 1 

Entering the bronze doors from the colonnade on the 
right of the Piazza di S. Pietro we pass the Swiss Guard 
and mount the Scala Pia. From there we are directed by 
various guides until we reach the four Borgia rooms, the 
only ones out of six which are now shown to the public. In 
the first room, called the Hall of the Pontiffs, and decorated 
by Giovanni da Udine and Piero del Vaga, there is little 
to interest ; it serves but as an antechamber to the beauty 
of the rooms beyond, decorated by Pinturicchio at the 
request of Alexander VI. The artist probably began his 
work in the latter part of 1492, aided by a skilled band 
of assistants, he succeeded in completing the decorations 
in two years. His imperious patron hurried the work as 
much as possible, desiring to live in rooms of which these 
gorgeous decorations satisfied his Spanish love of brilliancy. 

1 To obtain permission to see them it is necessary to have an introduc- 
tion to the cardinal who is in residence in the rooms, or to some one in 
authority at the Vatican. 
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We can picture his pride when Charles VIII. visited them 
soon after they were opened, and declared that they sur- 
passed anything he had seen in palace or castle. After 
the death of Alexander the Papal Court chose the loftier 
and lighter rooms on the floor above, fearing perhaps that 
the ghastly deeds done or planned within those pictured 
walls might form again in ghostly sequence before their 
afTrighted eyes. It was easy for the imaginative person to 
believe that those placid saints, imprisoned, as long as paint 
would last, in their placidity, held in their memories all 
they had seen and heard, and that it was in their power 
to make these things visible and audible. At any rate 
the place was vacated, and, short of being actually destroyed, 
everything was done that could be done to conceal the 
beautiful work, book-shelves were hammered into it, other 
pictures hung over it ; till our own day it was practically 
invisible. 

We owe its restoration — so far as restoration was 
possible — to the wise endeavours of the late pope, 
Leo. XIII. By his orders the frescoes were carefully 
and cautiously cleaned, all but necessary handling being 
scrupulously avoided, and when it was opened to the 
public in 1897 it excited universal admiration. There is 
indeed much here to excite admiration besides the pictures, 
much to arouse memories, to suggest thoughts, to awaken 
speculations. The rooms have no special beauty of pro- 
portion or construction, but the charm of the decoration is 
enchanced by its surroundings. The windows look on a 
quiet courtyard, where a curious fountain pours four jets 
of water inward into a basin which they never fill. That 
fountain in the enclosed courtyard, into which no stranger 
may enter, has always seemed to me to be a symbol of the 
Vatican itself 5 the four jets with their exquisite springing 
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* curves symbolising the treasures that have been poured 
into the palace from north, south, east and vpest. Fra 
Angelico had exercised all his skill in decorating the little 
chapel in which Nicholas V. said his morning prayers. 
Michel Angelo was constrained to fling his mighty con- 
ceptions over the vault of the Sistine Chapel, that would 
shelter some worshippers and hypocrites not a few. The 
delicate personality of Raphael was, as it were, lost in this 
mighty basin, his charm being metamorphosed by the 
waters into a daring that is almost impudent. These are 
but a few of the treasures that have been laid up for 
centuries in the Vatican, the Pagan world contributing its 
offerings as liberally as the Christian. "Worms and moth 
do corrupt, and thieves break through and steal, but the 
palace is a stronghold against all but inevitable corruption, 
refusing to admit the enlightenment brought by the 
centuries and their leader, Change. 

Let us enter on a detailed examination of the rooms. 
The first and largest of the suite is called the Hall of the 
Pontiffs, and as already pointed out is of little interest 
artistically, and we pass at once to the second room known 
as the Hall of Mysteries. 

THE HALL OF MYSTERIES 

An oblong room lighted by a single window, but 
decorated with such skill that the magic of the name is no 
misnomer. As we look we are wrapped round by the 
soothing influence of perfect colour, lulled into forgetful- 
ness of modern ugliness by the exact appropriateness of 
the decoration. A richly decorated arch divides the roof 
into two parts, each containing four triangular spaces with 
medallions of prophets and kings. They represent 
Zephaniah, Jeremiah, Joel, Micah, Malachi, Solomon, 
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Is^ah and David ; they were probably painted by assistants 
of Pinturicchio. The painter has then allowed himself an 
ecstasy of decoration : massive gold bosses, deep blue spaces 
patterned with shining stars and in every possible spot 
the golden bull, that being the badge of the Borgia family. 
All this wealth of decoration in the ceiling forms, as it 
were, but the initial letters to the exquisite illustrations of 
the Gospel story that have given the room its appropriate 
name. The figures there depicted are content with the 
consciousness of their appropriateness ; there is no attempt 
to attract attention by glaring colour or excited gesture. 
As individual characters there is little to interest. Pintu- 
ricchio seldom shows us more than a surface emotion ; the 
expression of deep thought was beyond his power. It was 
the external that interested him, with few exceptions the 
figures are of a piece with the inanimate things, akin 
to the flowers, the trees and the birds, the glories of 
the tangible world wrought into a tapestry-like effect, 
harmonised in a single scheme of rich yet sober colouring. 

THE ANNUNCIATION 

This fresco on the left of the wall facing the window 
was probably painted entirely by Pinturicchio, but it has 
suffered from subsequent repainting. The greater part of 
the arched space is occupied by an elaborate building, 
consisting of three arches ; through the central one is seen 
the open country, the form of the Eternal appearing in the 
clouds surrounded by a halo of cherubim. The kneeling 
figures of the angel and the Virgin complete the sym- 
metrical composition. Between them is a vase filled with 
roses. Pinturicchio has taken advantage of the legend that 
the Virgin's parents were rich, and has lavished a wealth 




of decoration on ihe figures and the surrounding^ 
Embroidered curtains drape the doorways, delicate fils 
grees adorn the pillars; there is no part left without in 
appropriate pattern. 

We see in the Nativity on the right of the " Annuncid 
tion "a curious blending of gorgeoosness and literal rendei 
ing J in the first fresco everything is magnificent, but it wai 
impossible to ignore the manger and its poor surroundinj 
and the decoration of them produces a certain originalit 
of effect. The thatched roof is supported by pillu 
spangled with goid, showing 'through its arches a landscape- 
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suggestive of romance. The dark sky, studded with stars, 
forms a background to the choir of angels, two of whom 
kneel with the worshipping Mother and St. Joseph. The 
little Child lies alone in the centre of the picture, an 
embroidered cloth being placed for Him over a bundle of 
straw, with the same intention of disguising, if not con- 
cealing, the humble resting-place. The artist's sympathies 
were with kings rather than with shepherds, and he placed 
the latter almost out of sight behind the manger. 

Between these two lunettes is a triangle held by three 
angels ; it contains the arms of Borgia and Doms, of which 
the principal object was an ox. 

The Adoration of the Magi on the right hand continues 
the sacred story ; it has been attributed by some critics to 
a Lombard painter, others have traced the influence of 
Botticelli or Piero di Cosimo in the group of kings. 
Certainly the types of faces are different from those we 
are accustomed to associate with Pinturicchio. The Holy 
Family are on the left of the picture, and the Child Christ 
blesses one of the kneeling kings, an old man with a long 
white beard. The young king in his rose-coloured robe 
and black mantle is a veritable prince of fairy-world ; as we 
trace the long retinue among the distant hills it is as if we 
were joining in the search for some enchanted princess 
instead of the Babe of Bethlehem. 

The Resurrection follows the Adoration. The painful 
scenes of the sacred story have here no place ; there is no 
allusion to the Betrayal or the Crucifixion so often depicted 
by painters. We have to remember that this is the Hall of 
Mysteries; the originator had nothing to do with men's 
paf t in the life of Christ. Something of this was expressed 
in a sonnet by the Italian poet Campanella, who was born 
about fifty years after the death of Pinturicchio : — 
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** if Christ was only six hours crucified 
After few years of toil and misery, 
Which for mankind He suffered willingly, 
While heaven was won for ever when He died ; 
Why should He still be shown on every side, 
Painted and preached, in nought but agony, 
Whose pains were light matched with His victory, 
When the world's power to harm Him was defied ? 
Why rather speak and write not of the realm 
He rules in heaven, and soon will bring below 
Unto the praise and glory of His name ? 
Ah, foolish crowd I This world's thick vapours whelm 
Your eyes unworthy of that glorious show, 
Blind to His splendour, bent upon His shame." 

Translated by J. A. Symonds. 

A inandorla glory, surrounded by cherubim, fills the 
upper part of the arch ; in the centre is the figure of Christ, 
holding a banner. Below is the empty tomb. By its side 
IS painted that fiend of iniquity — the Pope Alexander 
Borgia. He has placed his tiara on the ground, and with 
folded hands in the attitude of prayer announces by means 
of a scroll that he awaits the resurrection of the dead. 
With the mental eye we can picture the crowds that will 
surround him on that day of those he has killed or caused 
to sin, one of whom more terrible than the rest is his own 
murdered self: **I am thyself, what hast thou done to 
me?" But what we actually see in the picture is very 
different : symbolic trees, the olive for peace, the cypress 
for grief, delicate flowers, and a mother with her children. 
The Roman soldiers are three beautiful youths, evidently 
portraits, and thought to represent Alexander's three 
idolised sons, Cesare Borgia and his brothers.^ 
, Over the window is the Ascension^ in which critics have 
traced the influence of Pinturicchio's contemporvy* 

1 Their history given under that of their father Alexander VI., page 283. 




|Melozzo da Fori); this may account for the face that the 
I figure of Christ is so much more beautiful than in the 
I Resurrection ; the face is a finer type, and instead of loosCj 
I meaningless folds in the drapery, we have here a form 
I well expressed and understood. The mandorla glory is 
I surrounded by cherubim, and on either side is a kneeling 
I angel. Below is a wide expanse of country forming a 
■ background to the figures of the Virgin and the Apostles. 
BThey stand somewhat listlessly ; only one appears to be 
iouscious of the mysterious ascension. 
The Descent of the Holy Spirit is ihe first subject on 
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the left. Contrary to the Biblical accoaat the sceae is re- 
presented, not in an upper chamber, but out of doors. The 
Italians, accustomed tothe pleasant climate of a southern land, 
appear to have instinctively preferred to picture scenes in 
the open air ; and Pinturicchio, true to the Umbrian training, 
delighted in a landscape background, probably also wishing 
to surround with a feeling of space the coming of the Spirit 
that was to be as a wind. The Virgin kneels in the centre 
between groups of the disciples. Birds fly in the air, and 
in the upper part is the Holy Dove surrounded by cherubim. 
The last painting represents the Assumption of the Virgin ; 
it has suffered much from time and more from restoration. 
A choir of angels surround the Virgin, two hold a crown 
over her head. The tomb is filled with roses, lilies and 
violets ; on the left St. Thomas holds the girdle that has 
been entrusted to him. The figure in black, on the right, is 
said to be a portrait of Francesco Borgia, the pope's brother. 

THE HALL OF THE SAINTS 

This room, in general beauty of effect, may be said to 
exceed the previous one ; there is more ornament, deeper 
reliefs, and more profuse gilding. The beautiful Flemish 
tapestries on the wall complete the decoration. 

In the lunette facing the window is the most celebrated 
of Pinturicchio's frescoes — St. Catherine disputing with 
fifty philosophers before the Emperor Maximin. 

Catherine, the learned Queen of the Egyptians, has 
always been one of the most popular saints with artists, and 
the episode chosen by Pinturicchio is one of the most 
picturesque in her varied life. Her people, being Christians, 
were commanded by Maximin (Maxentius) to renounce 
their religion. The young queen, hearing this, appeared 
before the tyrant to argue on their behalf; and after quoting 
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Plato and Socrates and 

:r wise men, she 
added : " Ye admire 
temple, the work 
of human hands ; these 
fair ornaments aod 
precious gems, these 

lies that look as if 
they could live and 
breathe; admire rather 
the temple of the uni- 
verse — the heavens, 
the earth, the sea, and 
all that is therein : ad- 
mire rather the course 
of those eternal stars, 
which from the beginning of all creation have pursued 
their course towards the west, and returned to us in the 
east, and never pause for rest. And when ye have admired 
these things, consider the greatness of Him who made 
them, who is the great God, even the God of the Christians, 

) whom these thy idols are less than the dust of the 
earth. Miserable are those who place their faith where 
they can neither find help in the moment of danger, nor 
mforc in the hour of tribulation." Maximin, against his 
will, was impressed byherarguments.a 

with fifty learned men ; this is tl 
in the fresco. Tradition has handed down to u 
chat this painting owes much of its interest to i 
of the Borgia family, of which there are at least tl 
celebrated Lucrezia as St. Catherine, Cesare as the emperor, 
I and Giovanni on the white horse to the right of the picture.^ 

' Their hiitorlet gken under Pope Alexander VI., pa^ 183. 
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The objection, by modera critics, to these identifica- 
tions on the score that the people represented were 
at this period respectively only fourteen, twenty and 
eighteen years old, appears to me to have little weight. 
Children mature early in their circumstances, and we hear 
of boys commanding armies and girls of tender years being 
wives and mothers. There is more unity of composition 
in this fresco than is usual with Pinturicchio ; the saint 
holds her place as the centre of interest, the emperor's 
whole attention being concentrated upon her. His throne, 
on which the rejected books of the discomfited philosophers 
lie on the steps, is magnificent, the bull's head again 
forming part of the decoration. The man who stands on 
the emperor's right, a little behind the throne, is said to 
be Andrea Paleologus, nephew and heir of Constantino, 
who lost Constantinople to the Turks. The man in a 
white turban, on the emperor's left, has been identified as 
Prince Djem, second son of Mahomed IL; he was living in 
Rome as a hostage at the time this fresco was painted. 
There is certainly something in the stern aloofness of these 
figures suggestive of aliens. 

** Former popes had preached crusades against the 
Turk, languidly or energetically according as the coasts 
of Italy were threatened. Alexander frequently invited 
Bajazet to enter Europe and relieve him of the princes who 
opposed his intrigues in the favour of his children. The 
fraternal feeling which subsisted between the pope and 
the sultan was to some extent dependent on the fate of 
Prince Djem, a brother of Bajazet, and son of the conqueror 
of Constantinople, who had fled for protection to the 
Christian powers, and whom the pope kept prisoner, 
receiving 40,000 ducats yearly from the Porte for his jail 
fee. Innocent VIII. had been the first to snare this 
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lucrative guest in 1489. The lance of Longinus was sent 
him as a token of the sultan's gratitude, and Innocent, 
who built an altar for the relique, caused his own tomb to 
be raised close by. His effigy in bronze by PoUajuolo still 
carries in its hand this blood-gift from the infidel to the 
high priest of Christendom. Djem meanwhile remained 
in Rome, and held his Moslem Court side by side with 
the pontiff in the Vatican. Despatches are extant in 
which Alexander and Bajazet exchange terms of the 
warmest friendship, the Turk imploring his greatness— r 
so he addresses the pope — to put an end to the unlucky 
Djem, and promising as the price of this assassination a 
sum of 300,000 ducats and the tunic worn by Christ, 
presumably that very seamless coat over which the 
soldiers of Calvary had cast their dice. The money and 
the relique arrived in Italy, and were intercepted by the 
partisans of Giuliano della Rovere. Alexander, before the 
bargain with the sultan had been concluded by the murder 
of Djem, was forced to hand him over to the French king. 
But the unlucky Turk carried in his constitution the slow 
poison of the Borgias, and died in Charles's Camp between 
Rome and Naples. Whatever crimes may be condoned in 
Alexander, it is difficult to extenuate this traffic with the 
Turks. By his appeal from the powers of Europe to the 
sultan, at a time when the peril to the western world was 
still most serious, he stands attainted for high treason 
against Christendom, of which he professed to be the chief; 
against civilisation, which the Church pretended to 
protect ; against Christ, whose vicar he presumed to style 
himself (J. A. Symonds). 

In the background is the arch of Constantine ; upon it 
are written the words Pacis Cultori (To the guardian of 
Peace). In the sky above is the ever present bull. Trees 
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and sky and low lying hills fill the remaining back- 
ground. 

THE VISIT OF ST. ANTHONY TO ST. PAUL, 

THE HERMIT 

St. Paul, the first Christian hermit, was a young man at 
the time of the Decian persecution. His parents were 
dead, and he had inherited their great wealth ; his sister's 
husband being avaricious and desirous of obtaining his 
possessions plotted to betray him to the imperial 
persecutors. Paul, who is described as being " mansueto, 
e molto amico di Dio," hearing of this plot, fled into the 
Egyptian desert where he found a cave, with a palm tree 
to supply him with fruit, and a fountain of clear water. 
As a proof that God was with him a raven brought him 
bread every day. Here he lived in quiet contemplation 
for many years ; what had at first seemed a privation 
becoming a delight. 

Far away in the same desert was another hermit, St. 

Anthony. Pride overtook him when he was about ninety 

years old, and he boasted to himself that he was holier than 

other men. In a vision God came to him, and told him to 

journey forth until he found St. Paul. The old man, very 

feeble from age, took his staff and began his wanderings. 

He had many adventures, and there is a touching account 

of a meeting with a faun, who begged the saint to pray for 

him and his kindred to the "Universal Lord, who we 

know has come for the salvation of the world." Finally 

he found St. Paul, wearing a robe made of the dried palm 

leaves ; they conversed together for some time until the 

raven flew down and placed a loaf between them. But 

Cavalca's account is most fitting to describe the episode 

depicted by Pinturicchio. ** * Truly our Lord is courteous 
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and kind ; for sixty years I have been here, and every 
day in this manner He has sent me half a loaf, but now 
for thy coming He has doubled the food.' After these 
words they gave thanks to God, and they sat down together 
on the slope of the fountain. But so much reverence had 
they for each other that they disputed together which 
should be the first to break the bread, Paul saying that it 
ought to be Anthony, as he w^ the guest and the pilgrim ; 
Anthony saying it ought to be Paul, as he was older and 
holier. Thus they spent the time in holy and humble 
contention almost until vespers, when they decided that 
each should take his side and pull it ; doing this the loaf 
was divided exactly in half, then stooping together over 
the fountain they each drank a little water. And when 
they had eaten they gave thanks to God." 

Pinturicchio has made the desert in his picture to blossom 
like a rose ; the ground is carpeted with flowers ; young 
trees with beautiful foliage grow round the rock. The 
fair women with horned heads, bats' wings, and claws for 
feet are placed behind St. Anthony to recall the many 
temptations he has overcome. Behind St. Paul stand two 
monks, probably his disciples. 

THE VISITATION 

Pinturicchio, the lover of crowds, has chosen to picture 
the visit of Mary to Elizabeth amid a familiar home-like 
scene, thus departing from the general tradition that 
imagined the meeting as taking place in solitude. On the 
right the dumb Zacharias studies a book under the arches 
of a beautiful building ; near him a group of women spin 
and sew. In the foreground a child plays with a begging 
dog. Pinturicchio never lost the opportunity of introduc- 
ing children into his pictures. Another delightful little 
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creature is on the left, standing behind St. Joseph. 
Through the arches of the building is seen a wide land- 
scape with a winding stream, a pilgrim marches resolutely 
along, followed by a woman carrying a young child on her 
back, she gazes back towards the two principal figures as 
if knowing that her experience was to be theirs also. On 
the terrace above the arch two women watch the scene 
below. There is a jarring note in this peaceful scene, 
between the arches on the right of St. Joseph men appear 
to be fighting desperately, it is difficult to see what is 
actually taking place, but a dead or wounded figure lies on 
the ground. We do not look for symbolism in Pinturicchio's 
work, but he may have painted this in illustration of the 
words, ** I am come to send not peace but a sword." The 
same idea may have been in his mind when he drew the 
spinning women who seem to personate the Fates. The 
one who sits under the arch is old and looks at the 
spectator, lifting a small cross in her hands. 

ST. SUSANNA 

Judging Pinturicchio's temperament by his work one 
feels certain that he had almost the delight of an old 
gossip in a dramatic story, so much touched was he by 
the account in the Apocrypha of the trials of the fair 
Susanna in the far off* days of the Babylonian captivity, that 
he lavished upon this fresco all the wealth of his decorative 
imagination. And at the same time, we feel sure, he was 
enjoying the chance of having a sly hit at the scandalous 
doings of his patron, the pope. Susanna's husband Joacim 
** was a great rich man, and had a fair garden joining unto 
his house : and to him resorted the Jews ; because he was 
more honourable than all others." It was Susanna's habit 
to walk in this garden every day, and there she was -seen 




f by two of the elders, and they plot together for her dis- 

I hoDOur. When she refuses to yield to their demands they 

I Cell her that they will both bear witness before the assembly 

I of elders that they have seen her commit a deadly sin. In 

I the foreground of the picture, Pinturicchio illustrates 

L Susanna's reply : " Then Susanna sighed add said, I am 

] straitened on every side: for if I do this thing, it is death 

into me ; and if I do it not, I cannot escape your hands. 

t is better for me to fall into your hands, and not do it, 

han to sin in the sight of ihe Lord." We almost hear 
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the sigh as we look at the shrinking figure, so slight and 
flower-like in form, but animated by such a flame-like spirit 
that it recalls work by the far greater artist, Botticelli, 
with whom Pinturicchio had worked side by side in the 
Sistine Chapel. A happy inspiration has surrounded the 
helpless woman with timid, but here fearless animals : the 
deer and her fawn, the white rabbits, the hare and the pet 
monkey happily play on the flower-sprinkled grass in that 
spot enclosed by rose-hedges, where until this evil day 
their mistress has shared their security. A magnificent 
fountain rises far above the heads of this sad group, it is 
surmounted by a child carrying a dolphin that recalls 
Verocchio's work in the courtyard of the palace of Signoria 
in Florence. And beyond the boundary of the garden 
we see the conclusion of the story. Susanna has been 
tried and condemned to death, when Daniel intercedes in 
her favour, and proves that she is innocent. The terrible 
punishment of being stoned to death is reserved for her 
lying accusers, and we see the sentence being carried out 
on the right of the picture. 

ST. SEBASTIAN 

In the arched space above the window the martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian is depicted. St. Sebastian was a Roman 
soldier, and according to tradition a guard in the palace of 
Diocletian, and a great favourite with the emperor until he 
became a Christian, and refused to yield to his imperial 
master's demands that he should deny his faith. He 
suffered martyrdom twice ; after his supposed death by 
arrows, he was revived by the woman who came to bury 
him, who found that his wounds were not mortal. When 
he recovered, under her tender care, he appeared before the 
emperor who indignantly ordered that he should be im- 




Jmediately beaten to death. The subject of the first 
rtyrdom is treated so as to be very suitable to the shape 
■of the wall, the wide curve allowing the archers to be 
jjlaced some distance from their victim. The landscape 
■background is worth attention on other than artistic grounds, 
antains representations of the Forum and Colosseum 
ft«E they were in Pi nturicc bio's day. 

ST. BARBARA 

The figure of St. Barbara is certainly painted from the 

iame model as St, Catherine ; both are probably portraits of 

X.ucrezia Borgia. The features in this fresco reveal more 

Kanimation than the girlish face of St. Catherine, and her 

Exquisite charm equals that of Susanna in the fresco on 

the same wall. But the story of the saint has failed to 

^interest Pinturicchio ; it lacks dramatic incident, and was 

probably only chosen because St, Barbara was the patron 

Baiot of the pope. She was the only daughter of Dioscorus, 

jpf Heliopolus, in Egypt, who, fearing that she would 
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marry and leave him, tmprisoDed her in a high tower. 
Here she spent her time in study, which led her to doubt 
whether her father's religion was the true one. Hearing 
of the wisdom of Origen, she wrote to him asking for 
advice, and the legend is that he sent her one of his 
disciples disguised as a physician. Convinced by his 
arguments she became a Christian, and to commemorate 
her conversion ordered the workmen employed on the 
tower to pierce its walls with three windows, symbolising 
the Trinity. Her father, seeing this and discovering the 
reason, was furious, and sought to kill her ; she escaped 
from him, but her hiding-place was betrayed by a shepherd. 
Her father then carried her to a high mountain and cut ofF 
her head; as he descended he was himself killed by a 
Bash of lightning. 

Over the doorway 
of the Hall of the 
Saints is pictured 
a charming repre- 
sentation of the 
"Virgin and Child" 
surrounded by cheru- 
bim. In gentle dig- 
nity they preside 
over the company 
of saints, and not 
saints only, but also 
over the ancient 
gods of Egypt de- 
picted on the ceiling, 
recalling Milton's words : — 

'■ Nor is Oiiris seen 

In Memphian gro™ or green, 

Trampling the unahowered grtn with lowingi loud: 
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Nor can he be at rest ; * ; 

• Within his sacred chest ; , t 

, Nought but profoundest hell can be his shroud ; 
In vain with timbrelPd antliems dark 
The sable- stoled sorcerers bear his wprshipt ark. 

^* He feels from Juda's land 
The dreaded Infant's hand ; 
The rays of Bethlehem blind his dusky eyes ; 
Nor all the Gods beside 
Longer dare abide, 

Not Typhon huge ending in snaky twine: • 
Our Babe, to show his Godhead true, 
Can in his swaddling bands control the damned crew. 

*< So, when the sun in bed, 
Curtain'd with cloudy red, . 
Pillows his chin upon an orient wave. 
The flocking shadows pale 
Troop to the infernal jail, 
; Each fetteHd ghost slips to his several grave ; 

' J And the yellow-skirted Fayes 

Fly after the night-steeds, leaving their moon-loved maze. 

" But see, the Virgin blest 
Hath laid her Babe to rest ; . ' 

Time is, our tedious song should have an ending : 
Heaven's youngest-teemed star 
Hath fixed her poltsh'd car 

Her sleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attending : 
And all about the courtly stable 
Bright-harness*d Angels sit in order serviceable." 

Pinturicchio has pictured the ancient myth of Isis and 
Osiris on the ceiling, probably taking Plutarch as his 
authority for the details, and following his mistake, shared 
also with Milton, of regarding Osiris and Apis as the same 
god. The pictured story begins in the space above the 
fresco of the " Visitation," where the young king Osiris, 
having conquered Egypt, directs a plough tha,t is being led 
by bulls over the uncultivated land. ** And they say that 
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Osiris, when he was king of Egypt, drew them off from 
a beggarly and bestial way of living, by showing them the 
use of grain, and by making them laws, and teaching them 
to honour the gods ; and that afterwards he travelled all 
the world over, and made it civil, having but little need of 
arms, for he drew the most to him, alluring them by per- 
suasion and oratory, intermixed with all sorts of poetry and 
music ; whence it is that the Greeks look upon him as the 
very same with Bacchus." 

The story is continued in the two next spaces where 
Osiris teaches the Egyptians to plant orchards and to till 
the ground. In the space near the arch the peace and 
prosperity of his rule is crowned by his marriage with 
Isis. 

Wishing to instruct the barbarians Osiris goes to Asia 
leaving Isis to rule in Egypt. The expedition was a 
triumphal success, but roused the jealousy of Typhon, the 
brother of Osiris. He succeeds in killing him, cuts his 
body in pieces, and throws the remains into the river. 
This scene is depicted on the triangle near the end wall 
of the room. In the triangle above the fresco of St. 
Anthony and St. Paul, the distressed Isis finds the remains 
of her husband. ** Lorsqu'elle decouvrit la tete d'Osiris, 
echouee parmi les lotus, elle I'arrosa de ses larmes, le 
pressa sur son cceur, puis, la soulevant entre ses deux 
mains, la regarda longtemps — Soudain, les yeux du dieu 
s'ouvrirent flamboyants et leur rayon penetra jusqu'au 
cceur de la deesse. De ce rayon, elle con9ut Horus, le 
liberateur " (Les Sanctuaires d'Orient. E. Schure). 

In the triangle against the arch is the apotheosis of 
Osiris. Three people are in adoration before the pyramid 
of Osiris. The bull Apis approaches carrying a mitre 
between his horns, and adorned with a richly embroidered 
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cloth of gold. On the extreme right incense burns upon 
an altar. 

In the arch above the fresco of St. Barbara is the 
Triumph of the Bull Apis. His image is being carried 
by four priests ; two children march in front, playing 
musical instruments. On the altar is a statue of Hercules ; 
the base bears the inscription — Sacra, non prius initiabant 
quam popolo ostensum bovem ascenderent. (They did 
not begin the sacred rites until they had mounted the 
bull shown to the people.) 

The arch contains five octagons, with mythological 
subjects combining a Greek and Egyptian myth. 

I. Mercury charms Argus. The god plays on a pipe, 
having hung his sword and shield on a neighbouring tree. 
Argus, the god with the thousand eyes, and the guardian 
of lo, sits on the left. Behind him is lo in the form of a 
cow, having been compelled to take that shape by the 
jealousy of Hera. 

II. Jupiter and the cow lo appear before Hera. Some 
critics think this scene represents the meeting between 
Isis and Osiris, accompanied by the bull Apis. 

III. Jupiter and lo and Isis and Osiris. 

IV. Isis, queen of Egypt. 

V. Mercury kills Argus. 

THE HALL OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES 

This room was probably planned as a study for 
Alexander, it naturally followed that the subjects chosen 
should illustrate those arts and sciences that constituted 
at that period the foundation of study at the Universities. 
The Seven Earthly Sciences were favourite subjects for 
decorating walls of libraries and studies, one of the best 
known of the series is in the Spanish Chapel of Santa 
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Maria Novella in Florence. The description of them by 
Ruskin is probably familiar to most frequenters of picture 
galleries, but some quotations will be given in the 
following account of the Borgia room when they apply 
equally well to Pinturicchio's work. For if he was 
without the power of original thought his pictures are 
vivid reflections of the thoughts of others. He lived in 
the days when designs and ideas were common property ; 
a great flood of new thought, fertilising the whole land, 
obliterated boundaries. 

A woman's figure, enthroned in the centre of each 
group, personifies the science of which she is symbolic ; 
her followers are grouped round her. The task of 
repeating the same composition seven times in the same 
room must have been arduous, but is successfully overcome, 
and we find in each some distinguishing trait. We give 
the frescoes in order, beginning on the spectator's left as 
he stands with his back to the window. 

GRAMMAR 

We must dismiss our trivial and shallow associations 
with this word before studying the fresco. ** The Art 
of Letters or Literature," says Ruskin, is ** The Art of 
faithfully reading what has been written for our learning ; 
and of clearly writing what we would make immortal of 
our thoughts." The representation here, however, 
possesses little artistic merit as it has been almost entirely 
repainted. Grammar, holding a closed book, gazes 
upwards as if for inspiration. At her feet sits an old man 
supposed to be Priscian. He was the most celebrated 
Latin Grammarian ; the value of his book may be estimated 
by the fact that there are still in existence about a 
thousand manuscript copies. The first printed copy was 
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made in 1470 in Venice. From the sixth century to 
recent times Priscian has been regarded as the great 
authority on Latin grammar. Below a little child holds a 
tablet that bears the inscription Gramatica, suggesting 
that the study must be begun in childhood. ** It is wholly 
impossible — this I say from too sorrowful experience — to 
Conquer by any effort or time, habits of the hand (much 
more of head and soul) with which the vase of flesh has 
been formed and filled in youth — the law of God being 
that parents shall compel the child in the day of obedience 
into habits of hand and eye and soul, which when it is 
old, shall not, by any strength, or any weakness, be 
departed from." 

LOGIC 

The second on the left. — Somewhat expansively, but for 
our purpose instructively described by Ruskin as " The 
science of Reasoning, or more accurately Reason herself, 
or pure intelligence." She is clothed in purple grey and 
crimson, and holds a serpent in her hands. On the portico 
above her head two small angels hold a vase of flowers. 
All symbolic, one would like to think — ^purple being the 
emblem of royalty — logic the legitimate directpr and 
ruler of thought. Her cloak is grey to show how 
difficult may be her path, but it is lined with warm 
crimson as a token that somewhere there is comfort to be 
found. The serpent is an emblem of her wisdom, the 
children are typical of her guilelessness. The man with a 
long beard and wearing a hat is said to represent Aristotle, 
fitly introduced here as the inventor of formal Logic 

RHETORIC 

The left fresco on the wall facing the window .r—*^ The 
science of speakings primarily of making oneself heard 
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therefore : which is not to be done by shouting." Rhetoric 
is one of the most beautiful figures of the series ; in her 
right hand she holds a sword signifying how she can pierce 
minds and hearts ; in her left hand a globe shows how uni- 
versal is her power. 

Pinturicchio has taken great delight in this picture j he 
has allowed himself the pleasure of painting what he loved 
most — little children. Tiny self-important creatures stand 
on the steps of the throne, holding the same symbols as 
their sovereign; others hold up the drapery behind her 
throne. The prelate on the right is probably a portrait, 
the bearded figure on the left representing Cicero, the 
fittest representative of eloquence at Rome. 

GEOMETRY 

** The arbitress of all laws of practical labour, issuing in 
beauty." But the design is less successful than in the 
companion lunette. The symmetry is spoiled by the figure 
of the aged Euclid, who sits at the foot of the throne. 
Geometry holds in her right hand an instrument for 
measuring angles, in her left a tablet covered with 
diagrams. Between these two lunettes is a large circle 
containing the Borgia coat of arms. It is held by three 
angels, the lower one with the upraised hands being 
especially beautiful. 

ARITHMETIC 

On the right ivall. — **The science of Number. Infinite 
in solemnity of use in Italy at this time ; including, of 
course, whatever was known of the higher abstract 
mathematics and mysteries of numbers, but reverenced 
especially in its vital necessity to the prosperity of families 
and kingdoms." 
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One of the best preserved of the series, Pythagoras, has 
the place of honour, as the inventor of the science. The 
central figure is very beautiful and probably by Pinturicchio's 
own hand. Merchants and statesmen fill the spaces on 
either side, 

MUSIC 
The second on the right, supposing that the spectator still has 
his iati to the ivindaii: — " After learning Co reason, you 
will learn Co sing; for you will want Co. There is so 
much reason for singing in the sweet world when one 
thinks rightly of it." 

The most beautiful of the series, in its composition it 

resembles Rhetoric. The central figure plays on her 

- violin, her companions accompanying her on their divers 
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On the extreme right is an old man with a 
hammer, supposed to represent Tubal Cain. "Under- 
neath, Tubal-Cain. Not Jubal, as you would expect. 
Jubal is the inventor of musical instruments. Tubal Cain, 
thought the old Florentines, invented harmony itself. 
They, the best smiths in the world, knew the differences 
in tones of hammer strokes on anvil." 

ASTRONOMY 

Over the tviiidonv. — " The knowledge of -so much of the 
stars as we can know widely, not the attempt to define 
their laws for them." 

The principal figure in this fresco has been badly 
repainted ; she is seated on a throne richly decorated with . 
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goJd ; she holds an astrolabe in her hand. Two children 
are seated beside her, one with a star, the other with the 
crescent moon. Behind the throne is a landscape with 
many figures. In the foreground are two children and 
groups of men. 

As we retrace our steps to the entrance door we linger 
in each room, realising that we are leaving one of the 
pleasantest places in Rome. 

MUSEO CRISTIANO 

Entrance at the foot of the staircase leading to the Sala 
a Croce Greca. This Museum contains a very important 
collection of pictures, principally of the trecento. But at 
present they are unfortunately almost hidden by the thick 
glass and heavy framework of the cases where they are 
placed. Owing to lack of space in this book I have been 
compelled to omit the catalogue I had prepared. Visitors 
who are interested in the pictures will find as full a 
description as the present system of hanging permits, in 
the Italian magazine ** Arte " (1906), by Dr Osvald 
Siren. 
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THE STANZE OF RAPHAEL 

The writer has to confess to unutterable boredom when 
studying the wall-paintings in these rooms; much time 
was spent before them in the hope that by some mysterious 
process the wave of admiration that bears many people 
along would sweep her along too on its crest. But she 
was always left stranded and dumb as far as admiration 
was concerned. She has, therefore, prefaced the little she 
has to say with quotations from W. Pater's Essay on 
Raphael : — 

** Now Raphael in his final period at Rome exhibits a 
wonderful narrative power in painting ; and the secret of 
that power — the power of developing a story in a picture, 
or series of pictures — may be traced back from him to 
Pinturicchio, as that painter worked on those vast well- 
lighted walls of the cathedral library at Sienna at the 
great series of frescoes illustrative of the life of Pope 
Pius the Second. . . . 

" It was in his twenty-fifth year that Raphael came to the 
city of the popes, Michel Angelo being already in high 
favour there. For the remaining years of his life he paces 
the same streets with that grim artist, who was so great a 
contrast with himself, and for the first time his attitude to- 
wards a gift different from his own is not that of a scholar, 
but that of a rival. If he did not become the scholar of 
Michel Angelo, it would be difficult, on the other hand, 
to trace anywhere in Michel Angelo's work the counter 
influence usual with those who had influenced him. It 
was as if he desired to add to the strength of Michel Angelo 
that sweetness which at first sight seems to be wanting 
there. Exforti dulcedo : and in the study of Michel Angelo 
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certainly it is enjoyable to detect, if we may, sweet savours 
amid the wonderful strength, the strangeness and potency 
of what he pours forth for us : with Raphael, conversely, 
something of a relief to find in the suavity of that so softly 
moving, tuneful existence, an assertion of strength. There 
was a promise of it, as you remember, in his very looks as 
he saw himself at eighteen ; and you know that the lesson, 
the prophecy of those holy women and children he has 
made his own, is that * the meek shall possess.' So, 
when we see him at Rome at last, in that atmosphere of 
greatness, of the strong, he, too, is found putting forth 
strength, adding that element in due proportion to the 
mere sweetness and charm of his genius ; yet a sort of 
strength, after all, still congruous with the line of develop- 
ment that genius has hitherto taken, the special strength 
of the scholar and his proper reward, a purely cerebral 
strength — the strength, the power of an immense under- 
standing. 

** Now the life of Raphael at Rome seems, as we read of 
it, hasty and perplexed, full of undertakings, of vast works 
not always to be completed, of almost impossible demands 
on his industry, in a world of breathless competition, amid 
a great company of spectators, for great rewards. You 
seem to lose him, feel he may have lost himself in the 
multiplicity of his engagements ; might fancy that, wealthy, 
variously decorated, a courtier, cardinal in petto, he was 
** serving tables." But, you know, he was forcing into 
this brief space of years (he died at thirty-seven) more 
than the natural business of the larger part of a long life ; 
and one way of getting some kind of clearness into it, is 
to distinguish the various divergent outlooks or applications, 
and group the results of that immense intelligence, that 
still untroubled, flawlessly operating, completely informed 
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understanding, that purely cerebral power, acting through 
his executive, inventive or creative gifts, through the eye 
and the hand with its command of visible colour and 
form. . . . 

"Coming to the capital of Christendom, he comes also for 
the first time under the full influence of the antique world, 
pagan art, pagan life, and is henceforth an enthusiastic 
archaeologist. On his first coming to Rome a papal bull 
had authorised him to inspect all ancient marbles, in- 
scriptions, and the like, with a view to their adaptation 
in new buildings then proposed. A consequent close 
acquaintance with antiquity, with the very touch of it, 
blossomed literally in his brain, and, under his facile hand, 
in artistic creations, of which the Galatea is indeed the 
consummation. . . . 

** But then, for the wise, at the end of yet another of 
those divergent ways, glows his painted philosophy in the 
Parnassus and the School of Athens^ with their numerous 
accessories. In the execution of those works, of course, 
his antiquarian knowledge stood him in good stead ; and 
here, above all, is the pledge of his immense understanding, 
at work on its own natural ground on a purely intellectual 
deposit, the apprehension, the transmission to others of 
complex and difficult ideas. We have here, in fact, the 
sort of intelligence to be found in Lessing, in Herder, in 
Hegel, in those who, by the instrumentality of an organised 
philosophic system, have comprehended in one view or 
vision what poetry has been, or what Greek philosophy, as 
great complex dynamic facts in the world. 

** But then, with the artist of the sixteenth century, this 
synoptic intellectual power worked in perfect identity with 
the pictorial imagination and a magic hand. By him large 
theoretic conceptions are addressed, so to speak, to the 
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iDtelligence of the eye. There had been efforts at such 
abstract or theoretic painting before, or say rather, leagues 
behind him. Modern efforts, again, we know, and not 
in Germany alone, to do the like for that larger survey of 
such matters which belongs to the philosophy of our own 
century ; but for one or many reasons they have seemed 
only to prove the incapacity of philosophy to be expressed 
in terms of art. They have seemed, in short, so far, 
not fit to be seen literally — those ideas of culture, religion, 
and the like. Yet Plato, as you know, supposed a kind 
of visible loveliness about ideas. Well ! in Raphael, 
painted ideas, painted and visible philosophy, are for once 
as beautiful as Plato thought they must be, if one truly 
apprehended them. For note, above all, that with all his 
wealth of antiquarian knowledge in detail, and with a 
perfect technique, it is after all the beauty, the grace of 
poetry, of pagan philosophy, of religious faith that he thus 
records. 

** Of religious faith also. The Disputa, in which, under 
the form of a council representative of all ages, he em- 
bodies the idea of theology, divinarum rerum notitia, as 
constantly resident in the Catholic Church, ranks with the 
'Parnassus' and the * School of Athens,' if it does not 
rather close another of his long lines of intellectual travail 
— a series of compositions, partly symbolic, partly historical, 
in which the * Deliverance of St Peter from Prison,' the 
* Expulsion of the Huns,' and the * Coronation of Charle- 
magne,' find their places ; and by which, painting in the 
great official chambers of the Vatican, Raphael asserts, 
interprets the power and charm of the Catholic ideal as 
realised in history." 
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THE STANZE OF RAPHAEL 

On the second jloor of the Vatican. — The first room has 
only modern pictures, all horrible. They should not be 
even glanced at. Neither should the atrocities in the 
second room have a moment spent upon them. 

The third room, the Stanza dell' Incendio, bears 
Raphael's name, but a very small portion was painted 
by him. Beautiful frescoes by Perugino decorate the 
ceiling, fortunately left there by Raphael when he planned 
the subjects that were to glorify his patron, the pope, 
Leo X. By their serene dignity they emphasise the un- 
comfortableness, one had almost said the vulgarity, of the 
restless crowd below, A crowd in which the individual 
figures are so much too large for the room, giving the 
spectator a sensation of suffocation as in some deadly 
nightmare ; this error would have been impossible to the 
earlier artists, who appear to have had an innate feeling 
for what was fitting. Raphael was swept away by the 
endeavour to rival Michel Angelo, and by attempting 
to imitate his vast schemes in small rooms fills us with 
an insane desire to knock down walls, or step through 
windows, to escape these mighty giants. 

The subject from which the room takes its name occu- 
pies the south side ; it represents a miracle performed by 
Pope Leo IV. (847-855), when, by making the sign of the 
cross, he had stopped a fire that was raging in the Borgo. 
It was simply an incident to be illustrated. The Medici 
pope, unlike his father, the wise Lorenzo, made the strange 
mistake of dictating the subjects of these pictures to 
their painters ; a mistake we may estimate by comparing this 
room with the earlier work by Raphael in the following 
Camera della Segnatura. It is as if Tennyson had consented 
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to contribute sensational accounts of events to halfpenny 
papers. 

The remaining three frescoes, being the work of pupils, 
are of little interest, although Raphael made many careful 
studies for the ** Battle of Ostia," a victory of Leo IV. 
over the Saracens 5 the artist has given the conquering 
pope the features of his patron, Leo. X. A beautiful 
drawing of some of the figures here represented, now in 
the Albertina collection, was sent by Raphael to Diirer in 

1513- 
Leo X.'s portrait is repeated again in the fresco on the 

north wall — ** The Justification of Leo IIL" 

In 1 5 16 the Council of the Lateran had renewed the 
famous bull, Unam sanctaniy launched by Boniface VIII. 
against Philippe le Bel. It was there declared that the 
pope could only be judged by God : ** Si vero (deviat), 
suprema (potestas), a solo Deo, non ad homine poterit 
judicari." 

On the east side we have a striking subject — the 
Coronation of Charlemagne — but here again portraits 
afford the only interest. The pope in the painting repre- 
sents Leo X., and Francis 1. takes the place of the great 
emperor. 

The fourth room, known as the Camera della Segna- 
TURA, as being formerly the room for the registration of 
pontifical oaths, is adorned by frescoes begun in 1508, when 
Raphael was only twenty-five years old. It was his first 
commission in Rome from Julius II., who did not then 
trammel the artist with orders. We feel the difference in 
studying these designs. They are logical in sequence of 
ideas and beautiful as decoration. The paintings show a 
wide knowledge of philosophic thought, poetical writings, 
and theological discussions — a knowledge that has surprised 
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many critics, but it is only another proof of the assimula- 
tive genius of Raphael ; among his crowd of friends was 
many a scholar. 

The Ceiling was originally painted by Sodoma. Raphael 
retained the ornamental framework of his designs. The 
four circular panels contain the subjects — Theology, Philo- 
sophy, Poetry and Justice. Theology is represented by a 
beautiful woman, crowned with olive leaves and pome- 
granate flowers — the one an emblem of peace, the other 
of the mysterious spirit world. The pomegranate fruit is 
constantly painted in the hands of the Child Christ, signi- 
fying by its numerous seeds how fruitful would be His 
kingdom. A veil binds her hair, and flows freely from 
her shoulders. The colours of her dress are red and 
green, signifying love and hope. In her left hand she 
holds a book, and points with her right towards the Holy 
Sacrament. Two child angels carry tablets with the 
inscription : Divinarum rerum notitia = the knowledge of 
things divine. 

Philosophy sits on a marble seat, the two ends being 
formed by statues of Diana of the Ephesians. A 
small crown encircles her head, her dress is arranged 
to recall the four elements — blue and red signifying 
air and fire ; the green drapery over her knees, em- 
broidered with fishes, representing water; the brown 
under-part with flowers, the earth. She holds two 
books in her hands, on which one can read, Naturalis, 
Moralis, 

The two angels in this fresco carry tablets inscribed 
with the words : Causarum cognito — the knowledge of 
causes. 

Theology, Philosophy, and Justice might be representa- 
tions of earthly queens, but to the figure of Poetry Raphael 
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lias given wide-spread wings, and crowned her with laurel 
It is the most beautiful of the four figures, and is said to 
have been entirely painted by Raphael. Her rapt expres 
sion and sublime grace justify the label Numint Afflatur 
= inspired by the god. 

Justice. — The whole of this panel appears to be the work 
of a pupil. Justice is seated on clouds, and holds a sword in 
her uplifted hand in a somewhat threatening manner, while 
the scales are held steadily in her left. The words "Jus 
sui" may be translated the fountain of law — justitia is her 
own jus, is subject to no conditions imposed from with 
out, but only to those of her own nature. The words on 
the right, Vnieviqve Tribvit = she allots to each (their 
due). 

The oblong spaces between these circular compositions 
are filled by subjects relating to them. Thus " Adam and 
Eve" is placed by the side of Theology, a genius surveying 
the heavenly bodies by the side of Philosophy, "Apollo 
and Marsyas" by Poetry, and the "Judgment of Solomon' 
'illustrates Justice. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

The one most worthy of ^^^^V^^^^^^^l 

the Adam Eve ; ^^HPKkll^^^^H 

' exquisite in its beauty is the ^^HTj^ SS^H^^^^k 

figure of the first woman. ^^^^KjeJir- ^H 

"With uplifted arm she bends I . -" ^^ J%*^ iB 

down a branch of the fatal 1 • l^Sf^S ^41 

tree, oifering the fruit in her L ^^V^MjA ]^^| 

right hand to the eager V^h ftK|[^L^^| 

The temptress, ^^^J^^K ^B ^^| 

'balf ^^^^^^^H^^&^^^l 

watches The back |^^^^^^^^H|^^| 

these frescoes ^^^^^^^^^^^^^| 

is gold, imitating mosaics. 


; 
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This scheme is of infinite value in concentrating the 
attention on the more important subjects below. 

THE **DISPUTA" 

On the west side. — The Italian word disputh means 
discussion as well as disagreement ; it is, of course, the 
first meaning that should be taken here. 

For this tremendous subject Raphael made at least 
thirty preliminary studies. Circles are the basis of the 
composition. Raphael understood better than any one, with 
the exception of his master, Perugino, the value of a dome- 
like sky as a background for his elaborate subjects. But the 
ignoring the limitation of a flat wall was the beginning 
of the downward path as far as decoration was concerned. 

The upper part is filled by a choir of angels, some 
dimly seen behind golden rays, others flying swiftly 
through the air. Below is a zone of saints and martyrs, 
the extremities of the arch being filled by the two princes 
of the Apostles, St. Peter on the left, St. Paul on the right, 
armed with a sword. 

St. Peter appears to be haughtily lecturing his com- 
panion, Adam, a grand primal creature, who has the blank 
expression of an unawakened soul. The next figure is 
the young St. John writing the Revelation, to the satis- 
faction of the ancient David, who leaves the strings of 
his harp untouched while he ponders over what is being 
written. The martyr St. Stephen points to the scene below; 
the last figure on this side is thought by some critics to 
represent Jeremiah. 

On the right beside St. Paul sits Abraham, the knife of 
sacrifice in his hand. Here, again, one is struck by the 
contrast in the expressions of the figures who represent 
the Old and the New Testaments. Physically, the old 
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patriarchs are a finer race, strenuous beings, their powerful 
heads crowned with abundant hair. The .two Apostles 
are bald and somewhat weary, as if oppressed by a burden 
of suffering. Next to Abraham comes St. James the Great, 
then Moses holding the tables of the Law, St. Lawrence 
gazing upwards at the choir of angels, and finally, a 
warrior supposed by some to represent St. George. 

Clouds surround the feet of these twelve champions of 
the Church ; among them float beautiful forms of angels. 

In the centre of this zone of saints, against a radiant 
gold background, is seen the form of the Redeemer with 
uplifted wounded nands. On His right sits the Virgin, 
on the left St. John the Baptist. Cherubim circle round 
Him 5 above is seen the form of the Eternal holding a globe 
in His hand. Below the feet of Christ is seen the symbol 
of the Holy Ghost flying down towards the altar. Child 
angels, holding open books containing words from the four 
Gospels, are near, and complete the upper part of the 
composition. 

The lower zone consists of groups of animated figures : 
popes and cardinals, learned doctors, bishops and men of 
every degree discuss together or study in books the 
mystery of the Sacrament. 

Around the altar are seated the four Fathers of the 
Church. St. Gregory is on the left, looking towards 
heaven, and holding a book on his knee. Near him is St. 
Jerome, reading the scriptures, while his faithful lion 
crouches at his feet. On the right St. Ambrose appears to 
be lost in adoration of the vision in the heavens. St. 
Augustine dictates to a young man who sits by his side. 
Other figures that can be identified are St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Dante and Savonarola. 

The figure on the extreme left, leaning on the balustrade, 
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is generally supposed to be Bramanie ; he is fiercely arguing 
with the youth who points cowards the altar. 

THE SCHOOL OF ATHENS 

On the east siik. — The name given to this fresco during 
rhe last century is a misnomer, Raphael's idea being to 
represent the philosophers of all ages and climes — the 
triumph of science facing the triumph of religion. 

The elaborate architectural background is a valuable aid 
to the dignity of the subject. The vast portico has niches 
containing many statues ; the two that can be seen 
represent Apollo and Minerva. It is said that Bramante 
supplied Raphael with the design for the building. 

Plato and Aristotle occupy the centre of the fresco; 
groups of interested disciples stand on either side. 
Diogenes in rags lies on the steps at their feet, apparently 
unaware of the crowds around him. In the lower left 
hand corner is Pythagoras, represented as an old bald- 
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headed man ; he is busily writing, while his young pupil 
holds the harmonic tables which he had invented. The 
two bearded men near Pythagoras are said to be Terpander 
and Aristoxenus, inventors of two musical systems. 
According to this idea the group illustrates the history of 
early Greek music. 

The man lost in abstract thought, his head propped by 
his left hand while he holds a pen idly in his right, may 
possibly represent Heraclitus of Ephesus. 

The young man standing behind the pupil of Pythagoras 
and looking out at the spectator is thought to be a portrait 
of Francesco — Maria della Rovere, Duke of Urbino ; his 
mother,, a daughter of the house of Urbino, had married 
Giovanni, nephew of Sixtus IV. The boy behind the 
Arab is said to be another contemporary portrait, Federigo 
of Mantua, who was brought up at the Court of Julius II. 

On the steps above this group is seen Socrates arguing 
with his disciples, of whom the one in armour has been 
identified as Alcibiades. 

In the foreground on the right with his back to the 
spectator is the geographer, Ptolemseus, with his globe. 
Zoroaster is also there holding a celestial globe. 
Archimedes stoops down and draws figures on a slate, his 
pupils eagerly examining his diagrams. 

On the extreme right in the foreground are two portraits 
said to represent Raphael and Perugino. 

PARNASSUS 

On the north side over the window. — Apollo sits in the centre, 
under laurel trees, playing on his violin ; gathered round 
him are the poets of all ages. Between them and the god 
stand the nine Muses. Calliope, in white, sits on the left, 
holding on her knee the trumpet of fame ; behind is 
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Melpomene with the mask of tragedy. Euterpe and Eraio, 
the one iq green, the other in red, embrace each. Urania 
sits on the right at the feet of ApoJlo ; behind her is 
Terpsichore in yellow ; Thalio holds the comic mask in her 
hand ; Clio and Polyhymnia complete the circle. Raphael 
intended all the remaining figures to represent well known 
poets. The blind Homer is in the most prominent position 
on the left ; with head upraised and out-stretched arm he 
appears to be singing. A young man sitting near hurriedly 
writes down the words. Near him the well known figure 
of Dante is easily recognised as he stands in profile looking 
towards VirgiJ, who directs his gaze towards Apollo. 
Sappho sits at the foot of the hill, listening to four men 
who stand near, one of whom is probably Petrarch. 

On the opposite side of the window is Pindar eagerly 
conversing with two poets, possibly Horace and Ovid. 
One feels Mrs Browning may have had this figure in her 
mind when she wrote : — 
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" Electric Pindar, quick hi fear, 
With race dtiil on hii cheeks, and clear 
Slant atartled eyei that aeem to hear 
The chariot rounding the last goal, 
To hurtle past it in his soul." 

JURISPRUDENCE 

Over the south -window. — This luDette contains the 
figures, with their attendant cherubs, of Force, Prudence 
and Temperance. 

Prudence sits in the centre, gazing into the mirror of 
Truth. The masic of an old man's head that she wears 




denotes that she has the wisdom of experience, and that 
she can see all ways. Force caresses a lion, and holds in 
her hand an oak branch, a compliment to the reigning pope 
whose badge it was. Temperance holds a bridle to show 
how she curbs all excess. On each side of the window 
the space is filled by two historical subjects, the Emperor 
Justinian promulgating the Pandects ; on the opposite side 
Pope Gregory promulgating the Decretals, illustrating 
Civil and Canon Law. 

Gregory IX. is a portrait of Julius II. Cardinal Giovanni 
de' Medici (the future Leo X.), Alexander Farnese (Paul 
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III.) are also represented. It was in painting these frescoes 
that Raphael discovered his powers as a portrait painter. 

CAMERA D'ELIODORO 

Raphael began his work in this room in 151 2, and from 
this date onwards he was merely an illustrator and the 
director of an army of inferior — journeymen — one might 
almost say. Sometimes one is inclined to look upon him 
as the most flagrant of Esaus, but again one doubts whether 
he had the strength of character to deliberately sell hia 
birthright. He accepted amiably what was thrust upon 
him, but regretfully sometimes as we gather from hia 
letter to the artist Francia: ** For you, too, know what 
it is to be deprived of one's liberty, and to be dependent 
on others." Thus deprived of his liberty, he became a 
merchant, a manufacturer of pictures. When Raphael 
undertook the decoration of this room there were frescoes 
by Piero della Francesca on the walls ; the work was ol 
great interest, more especially as it contained many con- 
temporary portraits. It would appear as if Raphael 
disapproved of the destruction, as he had copies made by 
his pupils before they were destroyed. One reads thai 
they were destroyed, but I do not suppose they were 
actually scraped away ; probably a fresh coat of plaster was 
spread over them to prepare the way for their successorSj 
and I have often wondered why it has not been suggested 
in these days of the skilful removal of frescoes that ar 
attempt should be made to reveal the work by that mastei 
who never painted an uninteresting thing. Space could 
be found in one of the eleven thousand rooms of the 
Vatican for Heliodorus and his crew ! 
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HEUODORUS BEING CHASED FROM THE 

TEMPLE 
On the east side. — This fresco iilust rates the scenes 
described ia IL Maccabees, Chapter III. 

Raphael has represented the consecutive scenesof the story 
in one picture : The High Priest is absorbed in prayer, but 
Heliodorus is already struck to the ground by the heaven- 
it horse and its indignant rider. The whole of this group 




is said Co have been painted by Giulio Romano. The group 
on the opposite side is much more interesting. Julius II. is 
, borne aloft by a group of men, one of whom is supposed to 
be a portrait of Marc Antonio, the engraver. 

THE MASS OF BOLSENA 

South side. — Legend tells us how a priest who was 

sceptical of the miracle of Transubslantiation w^s cele- 
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brating mass in a church at Bolsena, when drops of blood 
fell from the host after consecration. Pope Urban FV. 
instituted the festival of Corpus Domini, in 1284, to 
commemorate this miracle, and founded the beautiful 
Cathedral of Orvieto. 

In the centre of the arch is the altar at which the • 
officiating priest kneels, holding the wafer in his hands. 
Facing him is the aged pope, an idealised portrait of 
Julius II. The prelate and acolytes witness the miracle, 
but it is invisible to the Swiss guard ; these latter figures 
are among the most interesting, and were painted by 
Raphael. On the opposite side is a beautiful group of a 
mother with her children. Above them the excited crowd 
show by their gestures that they are conscious of the 
miracle. 

THE MARCH OF ATTILA 

On the west side. — Here we have another composition 
of startled horsemen and frightened soldiers, the alarm 
being caused by the apparition in the sky of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, who defend Leo the Great against the invasion of 
Attila and the Huns. Such is the title given to the picture, 
but the true Attila, as Roscoe remarks, is the French king, 
Louis XII., who had recently been repulsed by the papal 
troops, and the pope has the features of Leo X. Twelve 
years after this date the imperial city was in the hands of 
the invader. 

THE DELIVERANCE OF ST. PETER. 

North side, — Leo X. suggested this subject to the 
artist, possibly to commemorate his own escape from 
prison. He had been captured as he was travelling from 
Ravenna. Through the painted bars one sees the interior 
of the prison. Peter is being roused from sleep by an angel. 




On the right he is led forth between the sleeping guards, 

on the left the guards are aroused. 

THE HALL OF CONSTANTINE 
When Raphael died in 1520 the work in this room was 
t even begun; being the work of pupils it has little 
erest for us. 



THE CHAPEL OF NICHOLAS V. 

After climbing many weary stairs, passing numerous 
custodians with their insinuatingly curving hands, hurry- 
ing past the modern pictures in the first room, shuddering 
at the atrocities in the second, overpowered by the works 
of Raphael and his pupils in the next four rooms, one is 
mercifully allowed to pass through an empty room to re- 
cover one's tranquillity before sinking down in a chair in the 
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tiny chapel of Nicholas V. I always recalled the words 
describing Elijah's vision before I got my own vision 
cleared and my sight focussed : " And, behold, the 
Lord passed by, and a great and strong wind rent the 
mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks before the Lord ; 
but the Lord was not in the wind : and after the wind 
an earthquake : but the Lord was not in the earthquake : 
and after the earthquake a fire ; but the Lord was not 
in the fire: and after the fire a still small voice" (l 
Kings xix. II, 12). 

After having bribed the custodian sufficiently not only 
to be silent but to disappear, I repeated these words to 
myself, realising that after the colossal upheavals caused 
by battle, murder, and sudden death that I had witnessed 
in the rooms I had passed through, I was indeed now 
hearing a <* still small voice." Everything was arranged 
for that end, the flower-like colour, the gentle faces, 
placid even when suffering death. 

Pope Eugene IV. invited Fra Angelico to Rome in 1445 ; 
his first work there was to decorate the Chapel of the 
Holy Sacrament, afterwards destroyed under Paul III. 
( 1 534-1 550) to make way for a staircase! Nicholas V. 
succeeded Eugene in 1447.. and immediately gave Fra 
Angelico the commission to decorate his chapel, or study, 
as it was then called. The subjects chosen were the 
histories of St. Stephen and St. Lawrence 5 the first filling 
the upper, the second the lower, space. In the portico 
of the ancient church in Rome — S. Lorenzo Fuori le 
Mura — there is a detailed series of paintings illustrating 
the lives of these two saints. They were painted probably 
early in the thirteenth century. They have been much 
spoilt by careless repainting 5 but the story is told vividly, 
and it is interesting to compare the two versions. 




The luneite on the right as one faces the window is 
divided into two equal parts; that on the left illustrates 
given in Acts vj. of the ordaining Stephen as 



"There arose a murmuring of the Grecian Jews 
against the Hebrews, because their widows were neglected 
in the daily ministration. And the twelve called the 
multitude of the disciples unto them, and said. It is not 
fit that we should forsake the word of God and serve 
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tables. Ixjok ye out therefore, brethren, from among you 
seven men of good report, full of the Spirit and of wisdom, 
whom we may appoint over this business . . . and they 
chose Stephen, a man full of faith and of the Holy Spirit 
. . . and when they had prayed they laid their hands 
upon them." 

The second half of the lunette shows St. Stephen doing 
his appointed work — giving alms to the poor. 

THE SAINT PREACHES TO WOMEN 

Facing the nuwdcnv, — Raised a little above his listeners, 
the saint stands on a stone under the city wall ; he 
enumerates on his fingers the points of his argument. It 
is eagerly followed by the crowd of listening women who 
sit on the ground, Fra Angelico being able here to 
introduce one of his favourite subjects — a mother with 
her child. These women probably represent the neglected 
widows referred to in the Acts. The draperies through- 
out are beautifully rendered, the delicate folds suggesting 
the under forms. Behind are groups of men, one of them 
lost in wonder at the words he hears. St. Stephen pleads 
his cause before the Council, Acts vi. 9 : — 

" But there arose certain of them that were of the 
synagogue called the synagogue of the Libertines, and of 
the Cyrenians, and of the Alexandrians, and of them of 
Cilicia and Asia, disputing with Stephen. And they were 
not able to withstand the wisdom and the spirit by which 
he spake. . . . And all that sat in the council, fastening 
their eyes on him, saw his face as it had been the face of 
an angel." The attitude of the listeners is here very 
different from those in the preceding fresco. Here there 
is no admiration, only keen criticism. 




THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. STEPHEN. 

Oh the left of the chapel. — " . . . and they cast him out 
of the city, and stoned him : and the witnesses laid down 
their garments at the feet of a young man named Saul. 
And they atoned Stephen, calling upon the Lord, and 
saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. And he kneeled 
down, and cried with a lond voice, Lord, lay not this sin 
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CO their charge. And when he had said this, he fell 

asleep. And Saul was consenting unto his death." 

The city wall divides the scenes. In the first St. Stephen is 
being seized by his per- 
secutors. The artist has 
succeeded in conveying 
to us many varied types ; 
one of the young men at 
the back is supposed 
CO be Saul. On the 
right the saint kneels 
on the hill-side in rapt 
devotion, unheeding 
the stones that fall 
upon him. One perse- 
cutor has dropped the 
hand holding the stone, 
while he clutches his 
robe with the left hand 
the possibility that his views are 

. the life of St. Lawrence, the 
ard who lived in the third century. He went 
s deacon under Sixcus II., one of the 
Martyr Popes. The prefect, knowing that Sixtus had 
left the treasures of the Church in the possession of 
Lawrence, sent for him and demanded chat they should be 
given to him, but Lawrence had distributed them all to 
the poor. Whereupon he was tortured and cast into 
prison, where he converted his gaoler Hippolytus. After 
his martyrdom he was buried by this gaoler in the Via 
Tiburcina. The beautiful church, S. Lorenzo fuori le mura, 
was built over the spot. 
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St. Lawrence is called by Italians "II cortese Spagnuolo," 
because when his sarcophagus was opened two hundred 
years after his death to receive the relics of St. Stephen, he 
moved to the left, thus leaving the placi? of honour to 
the proto-martyr. 

In the first of the 
series we see the pope 
ordaining the young 
deacon. The artist has 
given Sixtus the 
features of the reign- 
ing pope, Nicholas V. 
The same figure in the 
iecond picture gives 



the 



of the 




church to St. Lawrence. 
The soldiers who have 
come to arrest the pope 
stand on the left. 

The third fresco is perhaps the most remarkable of the 
series ; it represents the distribution of alms to the lame, 
the halt, and the bhnd. The saint stands in the doorway 
of a basilica. On his right stands a mother clasping her 
child's hand ; another woman caresses her baby ; two small 
children stand near the saint. The various decrepit 
people who wait for alms are all depicted with skill. 

ST. LAWRENCE BEFORE THE EMPEROR DECIUS 

The emperor's head is evidently copied from an antique 
statue. He sits under an arched niche in a wall that is 
beautifully decorated with pilasters from which a tapestry 
is hung. The tops of trees are seen above against a 
background of sky ; bowls fuU of foliage stand on the wall. 
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The saint, in charge of a soldier, stands placidly, though 
with bound hands, in the presence of his judge; the 
instruments of torture lie upon the ground. 

Through a grated window in the prison we see him 
blessing his gaoler Hippolytus before being led away 
to death. 

On the right, nearly defaced, is the painful scene of the 
martyrdom, watched from above by many people. 

THE PICTURE GALLERY OF THE 

VATICAN 

It is gratifying to our self-love as a nation to remember 
that it is mainly owing to the efforts of our forefathers 
that the greater number of these pictures are now in the 
Vatican. Napoleon, by the treaty of Tolentino, demanded 
a hundred of the principal works of art belonging to the 
pope. After his downfall the treaty was annulled. Italy 
then claimed the restitution of her treasures, but it is 
doubtful if they would have- succeeded in justifying their 
claim had not the Duke of Wellington and Lord Castlereagh 
insisted upon the return of the booty. In September 
1 8 15 the allied powers authorised Canovo to take posses- 
sion of the pictures. Many were missing, having been 
distributed among small towns and to various churches. 
Only seventy-seven found their way back across the Alps to 
Rome, under an escort of a troop of the allied forces and — 
at England's expense ! We read that the whole population 
of Rome waited in the streets to welcome the return. 

In the galleries where the pictures are subject to change 
of position, they are catalogued alphabetically under the 
names of the artists. 
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ALTARPIECE 

Alunno (Niccola da Foligno). — rThis elaborate altar- 
piece might be described as a pictorial history of the saints, 
for sixty-three holy men and women find a place under its 
many golden canopies. The place of honour in the centre 
is given to the Virgin, who is being crowned by her Son. 
She is represented as one of the meek, a gentle dignity 
distinguishes her. The figure of the Saviour is less 
successful. The principal beauty of the panel is in the faces 
of the child-angels behind the throne ; they are original in 
type, and full of expression. The panel above contains 
a half-length figure of the crucified Christ, painted sym- 
bolically, for He no longer hangs on the cross that is 
placed behind Him, but with thorn-crowned head and out- 
spread hands gazes yearningly outwards. But neither is 
He the Christ of the Resurrection as the weeping angels 
testify. The uppermost pinnacles contain studies of 
bishops ; below are cherubim and then half-length 
studies of saints. On the left the Virgin, then St. 
Catherine of Alexandria, the third possibly represents St. 
Agatha. On the right is St. John the Evangelist, St. 
Mary Magdalene and St. Reparata, formerly the patron 
saint of Florence. Below are two rows of saints ; the first 
on the left represents a young fair-haired boy, possibly St. 
George. He stands calmly resting the point of his sword 
on the flower-sprinkled grass. The next two figures are the 
Bishops Ambrose and Augustine. On the opposite side 
the first saint is John the Baptist ; the second figure re- 
presents St. Paul, who appears to be arguing some point ; 
and lastly, there is another delightful boy with bow and 
arrows, probably St. Sebastian. In the lower part are 
studies of the twelve apostles. On the left, St. Peter 
resolutely grasping his keys, but the artist has painted a 
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big tear on his cheek to witness to his unceasing grief for 
his denial of Christ. He is followed by his brother Andrew, 
then James and John, and the doubting Thomas. Philip 
and James the less both wear black rimmed eyeglasses, 
through which they peer at their scrolls. They are 
followed by Bartholomew, Matthew, Simon the Canaanite, 
Taddeus and Matthias. All are evidently portraits of the 
artist's contemporaries. On the projecting ends we find 
St. Lawrence and his gridiron, and St. Stephen with the 
terrible stones. The many studies of women saints can 
easily be identified by the names written on the panels. 

TRIPTYCH 

Alunno (Niccola da FoLiGNo). — This picture is a good 
example of the emotional character of NiccoJa's art. In 
the central panel of the Crucifixion we are reminded of the 
unrestrained expression of grief more common in the art 
of the Northern schools. Mary Magdalene kneels on the 
ground in an agony of grief. Her life, printed in some 
editions of Frate Domenico Cavalca's translation of St. 
Jerome's '' Lives of the Saints," should be read by any one 
interested in paintings of her by the early artists. The 
contrast of her remorseful grief and the Virgin's unselfish 
restraint is constantly dwelt upon : — 

*' Pensomi della Madre ch'era molto piu temperata negli 
atti di fuori, che non era ella, pognamo che il suo dolore 
era maggiore senza misura ; ma ciascheduna persona di loro 
due n'aveva, quanto ne poteva avere." 

Angels receive the blood that flows from the wounded 
hands ; two angels float about the cross. In the arch above 
is a beautiful group of angels, and the crowning point of 
the pinnacle contains a picture of the Resurrection. In the 
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side panels are saints, David and Isaiah being in the 
medallions above them. 

SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF ST. NICHOLAS 

Angelico. — These small pictures were originally part 
of the predella of the altarpiece painted by Fra Angelico 
for the Chapel of S. Nicholas dei Guidalotti in the Church 
of San Domenico at Perugia. 

The first division contains three subjects. On the left 
through an open doorway we see. the interior of a room ; 
in the foreground a fair-haired woman holds a new born 
child, who stands erect, illustrating the legend that St. 
Nicholas on the day he was born stood up in his bath and 
praised Gk)d. A large bed fills the background of the 
scene ; the mother lies propped against pillows, her dress 
carefully arranged, even to such details as ear-rings and 
bracelets. 

In the centre of the panel is the charming picture of the 
boy Nicholas listening to the sermon of a bishop who is 
preaching from an open-air pulpit, his congregation com- 
fortably placed on grass that is sprinkled with flowers. 
The foreground figures are so arranged as to have their 
backs to the spectator, thus giving the necessary prominence 
to the boy saint who stands in their midst. 

The third scene illustrates the well-known legend of the 
nobleman who was so poor that his three daughters were 
portionless and unable to marry. St. Nicholas, hearing 
this, secretly dropped three bags of gold through the 
window of the impoverished man's house. 

The story that is illustrated in the second panel is equally 
well known. St. Nicholas during a terrible famine com- 
manded some sailors to unlade the corn from their ships 
for the relief of his starving people, promising them that 
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when the ships arrived at Constantinople, which was their 
destination, it would be found that they had suffered no 
loss. 

The open air effect of this picture is very true, the sky 
being luminous, and presenting the aspect of an encircling 
atmospheric dome instead of the flat wall usual with artists of 
the quattrocento. Also by some subtle means the painter 
has succeeded in conveying to us the actual sensation we 
have when near the sea. 

Fra Angelico was in his youth somewhat of a traveller ; 
these varied scenes recall the fact of how he worked and 
walked among the people of Fiesole, Cortona and Foligno, 
journeying slowly from place to place, noticing with a 
keen eye the groups of people, their dramatic gestures, 
their varied expressions, and recording it all with skill in 
these lives of the Saints. Later on when he entered the 
Dominican monastery in Florence it was his spiritual 
visions that he delighted to embody for the dimmer eyes 
of his fellow-men, these mystical figures still illumine the 
walls of San Marco; akin to them is the little panel in 
this gallery described below — ** The Madonna and Child." 

It is a curious fact that when Fra Angelico left Florence, 
the spiritual city, and came to Rome, the city that was 
always so material, his visions seem to have left him, and 
he returned to his earlier manner, painting for Nicholas V. 
the legends of St. Lawrence and St. Stephen. 

MADONNA AND CHILD 

Fra Angelico. — A small picture that might be called 
the Madonna of the white rose, from the flower that 
the Virgin holds in her uplifted hand. A rose that is 
heavily spiked with sharp thorns. St. Catherine, who 
kneels on the right, has placed the wheel of torture behind 
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her, almost out of sight. The possibility of pain is there- 
fore only hinted at in this radiant picture ; the background 
is of gold, on which the symbol of the perfect rose finds 
a place continually. The throng of angels who surround 
the Virgin and Child remind one of the delicacy and 
beauty of flowers as the Virgin's face recalls all the 
characteristics of a white rose. The angels are fair-haired, 
and the embodiments of joyousness, their pure spirits 
symbolised by the flames above their heads ever burning 
upwards. This feeling is quite as marked in the expressions 
of the central figures ; the Child touches His Mother's 
cheek as if to turn her attention to the visions He sees in 
far off skies. She gazes downwards at her worshippers 
for their comfort. 

The grave St Dominic appears somewhat out of place in 
this joyous company. The artist has been obliged to keep 
to the monk's traditional black and white robes ; he has 
tried to unite their greyness with the brilliance of the 
other figure by placing in his hand a red book orna- 
mented with gold, but the attempt is not altogether 
successful. We recall Swinburne's words as we study 
this picture : — 

"Twice royal in his root." 

MADONNA AND CHILD, WITH SAINTS 

BoNiFAzio Veneziano. — Entirely different from its 
neighbour, the little picture by Fra Angelico, is the con- 
ception of the same subject painted many ye^rs later by 
the Venetian painter, Bonifazio. Realism had supplanted 
mysticism. The golden background has vanished to 
disclose sky and hills, ruined buildings, and wayfaring 
men ; but the landscape is still a background, and secondary 
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in interest to the figures. In later days it overpowered 
them. In pictures by Claude and Caracci we see episodes in 
the sacred history treated as mere incidents in the midst of 
the beauty of wide expanses of hill and dale. The mystic 
white rose of the early picture is replaced by a basketful 
of red blossoms intermingled with forget-me-nots. St. 
Dorothy kneels as she offers them to the Virgin. St. John 
holding a cross and accompanied by his lamb appeals to 
the Child Christ. The saints on the opposite side are said 
to represent Zachariah and Joseph. 

The picture has been badly repainted in parts. In 1872 
Lord Dudley gave it and the little panel by Fra Angelico 
of the Madonna and Child in exchange for "The 
Prodigal's Return" by Murillo. This latter picture had 
been given to Pope Pius IX. by Queen Isabella of Spain in 
1856. 

ST. GEORGE 

(Paris) Bordone. — This picture, formerly in the pope's 
private apartments, is now placed in the public picture 
gallery. 

The well known legend is treated in a manner character- 
istic of the Venetian school. The wounded dragon 
crouches in the foreground ; he is surrounded by the 
remains of the many who have failed. Above him, 
triumphant on his white horse, is the one who is to succeed. 
Heisin shining armour, but the beautiful head is uncovered 5 
austerely he gazes at the loathsome beast that he is about 
to despatch with his sword, having already pierced him 
with a lance. 

This picture was formerly in the Cathedral of Noale, 
near Treviso. The signature I. A. REGI PORD has led 
to its being ascribed to Pordenone, but a careful examination 
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reveals that it has been repainted. The B can still be traced 
under the P and the former P under the L Thus proves 
that it is by the artist that the style 
would lead us to name. 

DEPOSITION 
Cabavaggio. — " Tableau plein 
de figures et de gestes copies aur 
ie vif, vigoureux portefaix avec 
jambes sillonn^es de varices, jeunes 
femmes pench^es qui s'essuient les 
yeux et pleurent avec la sincerity 
de la vive jeunesse" (Taine). 

THE MIRACLES OF ST. HYACINTH 

CossA (Francesco). — St. Hyacinth was a Pole of noble 
family. It was in Rome when he was travelling with his 
uncle, the Bishop of Cracow, that he met St. Dominic. 
The bishop was desirous that some of the Dominican 
brethren should be sent as missionaries to Russia, but there 
was not one who could be spared. Hyacinth then joined 
the Order, and volunteered to go. The remainder of his life 
was spent in the most savage part of Russia and Sclavonia, 
he died in the monastery he had founded at Cracow. 

Only once in this predella do we see depicted an episode 
that happened during the life of the saint. This is the 
second scene on the left, where he restores to life a woman 
who has been killed by falling from the roof of a house. 
There is a strange contrast between the concern of the 
woman, who rushes forward to help, her long hair stream- 
ing behind her, and the unconcern of the courtiers who 
stand on either side. 

Id the next scene to the right we see a burning house, 
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on the ruins of which a boy stands in a very perilous 
position. Another agitated woman rushes towards him, but 
he is being guarded by St. Hyacinth, who appears in the 
sky. One man in the foreground has been grievously 
hurt, others work vigorously to quench the flames. 

On the extreme left there is a picture of Barbara Ferrak, 
wife of the king's cup-bearer, she was cured of a terrible 
malady by touching the bones of the saint. Her waiting 
women sit on the ground, outside the house men pursue 
their sports. 

On the right we see Nicholas of Cracow carrying his 
dead child, while his wife sits on a step and weeps. 
Contact with the saint's tomb resuscitates the child. 
Nicholas kneels before the altar; the turned away profile of 
the face is very delicately drawn, the ear bent forwards by the 
stiff biretta. A powerful negro stands on one side of the 
temple, a woman who passes appears to be giving him alms. 

This predella is supposed to belong to the large picture 
painted by Cossa, part of which, St. Hyacinth, is now in 
the National Gallery, London. The remaining figures of 
St. Peter and St. John the Baptist are in the Brera at Milan. 

PIETA 

Crivelli. — A picture that is terrible in its painful- 
ness; the feeling of distress is deepened by the contrast 
of the gorgeous accessories that surround the contorted 
faces. St. John and Mary Magdalen accompany the 
Madonna, and help her to place the body in the tomb. 
A solitary candle illumines the impressive scene, but the 
dark sky is filled with innumerable cherubim. 

This picture was bought in Ancona, placed at first in 
the Capitoline Museum, it was afterwards removed by the 
orders of Gregory XVI. to the Vatican. 
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ST. BERNARDINO 

Crjvelli (?). — A curious picture of the saint in a monk's 
dress, pilgrim's staff by his side, and a book nnder his arm ; 
he appears to be exhorting his listeners. The background 
is formed by a piece of white brocade with greenish grey 
pattern. On the upper part hang the clusters of fruit so 
common in Crivelli's pictures; there is also a targe medal 
1 the inscription I.H.S. Two figures kneel at the 
feet of the saint. A scroll is painted on the parapet, with 
the artist's name and the date, 

TRIPTYCH 

Gentile da Fabriano. — In the central panel is the 
Coronation of the Virgin. Surrounding her are beautiful 
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figures of angels. Id the left panel there is a oaiVe 
representation of the Birth of Christ. Attendants place 
Him in a bath, the Virgin and St. Joseph looking on. Above, 
the shepherds are seen, startled by the apparition of angels. 
In the right panel the kings adore the infant Christ. 

THE MARRIAGE OF ST. CATHARINE 

Garofalo.— St. Catharine kneels by her broken wheel 
and offers her palm to the smiling child who stands by the 
side of the Madonna, viho gazes straight out of the picture. 
St. Joseph stands by her side. Beyond the building by 
elaborate landscape. Probably aa 

CORONATION OF THE 

VIRGIN 
GiOLio Romano. — The com- 
mission for this picture was givea 
to Raphael by the nunsof Monteluce, 
near Perugia. He made studies for 
it, but had not time to begin the 
picture. It was painted by his two 
pupils, Giulio Romano and Francesco 
Penni, and finished four years after 
the death of the master. 

ST. JEROME 
Leonardo da Vinci. — I can recall no picture that 
equals this in representing the holiness of great giief. 
Pictures of the penitent St. Jerome are innumerable, but 
they distress one either by the violence of their emotion 
or by the futility of the belief that banging oneself with 
a stone could strengthen the life of the spirit. There is 
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indeed a atone in the out- 
stretched hand of Leonardo's 
saint, bnt the action of its 
being swung far away from the 
poor Jean chest forcihly im- 
presses on us that to Leonardo 
the physical sufFering was noth- 
. ing i it is the agony of the soul 
that is so terrible to him. 

Looking at the face of the 
saint we see that he sees God 
and His righteousoess ; im- 
perfect he witnesses perfection, 
finite he longs for the Infinite. 

This picture is of great interest as being one of the 
three now in Italy that are without doubt ascribed t6 
Leonardo, the other two being the unfinished " Adoration 
of the Magi" in the Uffizi in Florence, and the "Last 
Supper" in Milan. 

Very little of the history of the picture is known, it is 
supposed at one time to have belonged to Angelica 
Kaufmann, and then probably went through many vicissi- 
tudes, part of it being found by Cardinal Fesch in a heap 
of rubbish. The same cardinal had the extraordinary 
iuck to find the upper half in a cobbler's shop, where it 
served as the covering of a bench ! The picture was 
sold by him to Pope Pius IX. 
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SIXTUS IV. MAKING BARTOLOMEO SACCHI, 
CALLED PLATINA, LIBRARIAN OF THE 
VATICAN LIBRARY 

Melozzo da Forli One of the most valuable portrait 

groups of the Renaissance, as it contains not only life-like 
representations of the 
pope and his librarian, 
but the features of his 
nephews are also im- 
mortalisedin the group. 
Pietro Riario stands on 
the right of the papal 
chair ; facing him is 
Giuliano della Revere, 
afterwards Julius 11. 
Immediately behind the 
kneeling librariaii is 
Girolamo Riario, aad 
the fourth figure re- 
presents Giovanni della 
Rovere. The history of 
Sixtus IV. is principally a list of deeds too horrible to be 
recounted here. The following accounts of his nephews and 
librarian is taken from J. A. Symond's Renaissance in Italy ; — 
<■' P'letra, another nephew of the Riario blood, or, as 
scandal then reported and Muratori has since believed, a 
son of the pope himself, was elevated at the age of 
twenty-six to the dignities of cardinal. Patriarch of 
Constantinople, and Archbishop of Florence. He had 
DO virtues, no abilities, nothing but his beauty, the 
scandalous affection of the pope, and the extravagant 
profligacy of his own life to recommend htm to the notice of 
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posterity. All Italy during two years rang with the noise 
of his debaucheries ... in spite of his enormous wealth, 
the young cardinal died 60,000 florins in debt. Happily 
for the Church and for Italy, he expired in Rome in 
January 1474? after parading his impudent debaucheries 
through Milan and Venice as the pope's legate. With 
him expired a plan which might have ended in making 
the papacy a secular, hereditary kingdom. During his 
stay at Milan, Pietro struck a bargain with the duke, by 
the terms of which Galeazzo Maria Sforza was to be 
crowned King of Lombardy, while the cardinal legate 
was to return and seize upon the papal throne. Sixtus, 
it is said, was willing to abdicate in his nephew's favour, 
with a view to the firmer establishment of his family in 
the tyranny of Rome. The scheme was a wild one, yet 
considering the power and wealth of the Sforza family, 
not so wholly impracticable as might appear. The same 
dream floated a few years later, before the imagination of 
the two Borgias 5 and Machiavelli wrote in his calm style 
that to make the papal power hereditary was all that 
remained for nepotism in his days to do." 

GiuHano della Rovere known to us as Pope Julius XL, the 
stern, warlike Pontiff* who was also a keen patron of art. 
His features are familiar to us in the many portraits painted 
by Raphael. 

Girolamo Riarlo, said to be the son of the pope's sister 
Jolanda. 

** Girolamo Riario wedded Catherine, a natural daughter 
of Galeazzo Sforza. For him the pope in 1473 bought 
the town of Imola with money of the Church, and, after 
adding to it Forli, made Girolamo a duke. He was 
murdered by his subjects in the latter place in T488, not, 
however^ before be had foqnded a line of princes," 
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Catherine married a second time Giovanni de' Medici, 
thus becoming the ancestress of the Dukes of Tuscany, 
her son being the fascinating Giovanni delle fiande Nere, 
who was so beloved by his soldiers that they never laid 
aside the mourning they had put on at his early death. 
(See ** Notable Pictures in Florence " under Pollaiuolo.) 

Giovanni della Rovere, — ** After the death of Pietro, 
Sixtus took his last nephew, Giovanni della Rovere, into 
like favour. He was married to Giovanna, daughter of 
Federigo di MontefeJtro/ Duke of Urbino, and created 
Duke of Sinigaglia. Afterwards he became Prefect of 
Rome, upon the death of his brother Lionardo. This 
man founded the second dynasty in the dukedom of 
Urbino. The plebeian violence of the della Rovere temper 
reached a climax in Giovanni's son, the Duke Francesco 
Maria,2 who murdered his sister's lover with his own 
hand when a youth of sixteen, stabbed the papal legate 
to death in the streets of Bologna at the age of twenty, 
and knocked Guicciardini, the historian, down with a 
blow of his fist during a council of war in 1526." 

Platina. — ** The example of the Florentine and Nea- 
politan academies had encouraged the Romans to found 
a society for the discussion of philosophical questions. 
The pope (Paul 11.) conceived that a political intrigue was 
the real object of this club. . . . He seized the chief 
members of the Roman Academy, imprisoned them, put* 
them to torture, and killed some of them upon the rack. 

^ Portraits of Federigo and fiattista, his wife, by Piero della Francesca, are 
in the Uffizi. A portrait of their only son, Guidobaldo, is in the Colonna 
Palace in Rome. And a most interesting portrait group by Melozzo da 
Forli is in the king's possession at Windsor. In a large hall we see the 
Duke of Urbino and his son Guidobaldo in the midst of their courtiers. 
The whole company are listening to a layman who reads from a large book, 

2 Portrait of Titian in the Uffizi Gallery. 
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* You would have taken Castle S. Angelo for Phalaris' 
bull/ writes Platina; *the hollow vaults did so resound 
with the cries of innocent young men.' No evidence of a 
conspiracy could be extorted. Then Paul tried the 
survivors for unorthodoxy. They proved the soundness 
of their faith to the satisfaction of the pope's inquisitors. 
Nothing .remained but to release them, or to shut them up 
in dungeons, in order that people might not say the Holy 
Father had arrested them without due cause. The latter 
course was chosen. Platina, the historian of the popes, 
was one of the abbreviatori whom Paul had cashiered, and 
one of the platonists whom he had tortured. The tale of 
papal persecution loses, therefore, nothing in the telling ; 
for if the humanists of the fifteenth century were powerful 
in anything, it was in writing innuendoes and invectives. 
Among other anecdotes he relates how, while he was 
being dislocated on the rack, the inquisitors Vianesi and 
Sanga held a sprightly colloquy about a ring which 
the one said jestingly the other had received as a love- 
token from a girl. The whole situation is characteristic 
of papal Rome in the Renaissance." 

In the picture the artist appears to have been most 
interested in the face of the librarian j it is full of character, 
and not without a considerable sense of humour. The 
fair hair, carelessly arranged, falls over his forehead and 
cheek. The abnormally square jaw denotes the power of 
his will. The complaisant pope's chief characteristic is 
shrewdness, we can compare the portrait with the bronze 
effigy of Sixtus in St Peter's, by Pollaiuolo. There he is 
represented as an old man, the massive form has shrunk, 
but the main characteristics are the same. 

The beauty of the picture is enhanced by the archi- 
tectural background. 
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THE VIRGIN OF THE PEAR 
MoRETTo-^This single example in Rome of work by 
the great Brescian artist Moretto has been so injured that 
it is impossible to judge of its original merits. The saint, 
to whom the Child Christ offers a pear, is generally 
identified as St, Jerome and the one on the left as St. 
Bartholomew, But they possibly represent the patron 
saints of Brescia, Faustlno and Giovita, two brothers who 
suffered martyrdom under the Emperor Adrian. 

THE MARRIAGE OF ST. CATHARINE 

MoRiLLo. — This 
picture was given to 
the pope in 1855 ^J 
Christine, Queen of 
Spain, The most in- 
teresting part is the 
figure of St. Catharine, 
a true Spanish type, 
dark eyes and jet black 
hair, its heaviness con- 
fined by a knot of red 
ribbon. The whole picture is inferior to Murillo's usual 

MADONNA WITH F017R SAINTS 
Perugino. — This perfectly symmetrical composition is 
exquisite in workmanship; everything is equally balanced, 
the necessary variety being given by slight differences 
in gesture. Under the grey arches of a loggia is placed 
the high throne on which the Madonna sits, holding 
the Child who stands on her knee. Her face must be 
studied in relation to the calm sky behind it ; both visualise 
and symbolise the power of serenity, as the strength and 
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everlastingness of the distant hills are repeated in the quiet 
figures of the saints. The first on the left is St. Ercolano, 
who in the sixth century was Bishop of Perugia. When his 
city was besieged by the Goths he worked strenuously 
in its defence, but the invaders were victorious, and the 
bishop was beheaded. The second figure represents 
another Bishop of Perugia, St. Costanzo ; he suffered 
martyrdom under Marcus Aurelius. 

The saints on the right are St. Lorenzo and St. Louis of 
France. 

THREE SAINTS 

Perugino. — This small panel is only a fragment of the 
large work once in the church of St Peter at Perugia. Its 
various parts have now found resting-places at Paris, Lyons 
and Rouen. We therefore lose the sense of perfect com- 
position that always characterises Perugino's work, and the 
dark, opaque background taking the place of his usiial wide 
spaces concentrates our attention on the figures. 

The picture might be taken as an illustration of the 
words — ** Your young men see visions, and your old men 
dream dreams." The old man, probably St. Doininic, gazes 
downwards, recalling and brooding over the past. The 
younger saints yearningly expect a supernatural vision. 
They probably represent St. Placidus, the son of a Roman 
senator, and his sister Flavia. After the death of his 
master, St. Dominic, Placidus and his brother and sister 
went to Sicily where they founded convents. After some 
years they were attacked by pirates and cruelly put to 
death. 

THE RESURRECTION 

Perugino. — The Umbrian artist, who conceived that 
the first aim of the decorator was to adequately fit an 
allotted space, has been eminently successful here. The 
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rectaQguiar tomb daringly fills the 
cectre of the foreground j its ponder- 
ous rigidity was necessary to give 
force, by contrast, to the up-spring- 
ing Jigure that is so remarkably 
rendered. The rectangular forms 
are repeated in the boldly drawn 
cross of red on the banner carried 
y the Saviour. His feet rest on a 
floating cloud, indefinite in shape, 
and this is counteracted by the 
firmness with which the mandoria glory is drawn. 

Serenity is the characteristic of the risen Christ, the 
stress and storm are over, as he floats upwards his hair is 
gently stirred by the breeze. Angels in almost identical 
attitudes fill the space on each side. By the tomb three 
soldiers are sleeping soundly ; the fourth is aroused and it 
would appear convinced by the wonder of the miracle. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to call attention to the 
beauty of the sky and landscape ; in that Perugino never 
fails. 

This picture was painted in 1502 for the Church of 
the Franciscans at Perugia. 

The picture is by some critics ascribed to Raphael when 
he was working under Perugino; it has suffered much 
from restoration. 

THE CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN 
PiNTURiccHio. — There is a successful attempt in this 
picture to represent individual character. On the right St. 
Louis of Toulouse and St. Anthony of Padua; in the middle 
St. Francis of Assisi holding a cross of gold. On the left 
St. Bonaventura, St. Bernardino of Siena. Behind stand 
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the twelve apostles, Pinruricchio's love 
of raised decoration shows itself in this 
picture; the mandork glory that sur- 
rounds Christ and the Virgin has 
raised dots of gesso work in the form 
of rays, overlaid with gold. The 
picture has been injured by repainting, 
but there is much beauty in the figures 
of Christ and His Mother, and in the 
whole tone of the upper part. 

PREDELLA 
Raphael. — I. The Annunciation. — A 
many pillars rising from the red and white marble 
and supporting the arched roof, serve as a framework for 
the figures of the Virgin and the angel within its shade. 
The building also serves as a frame for the scene without 
— the mysterious beauty and power of sky and mountains, 
in their turn serving as surroundings to the figure of the 
Deity. The stillness and solitude of this first subject form 
a great contrast to th? succeeding ones. 

2. The Visit of the WUe Men. — In the second crowded 
scene the kings and the shepherds visit the holy family who 
sit near a ruined building. The whole is very beautiful in 
colour, especially the two figures with a background of sky 
in the upper left hand corner. 

3. The Presentation. — Simeon, standing in front of the altar, 
is about to receive the Child from the Virgin. The 
composiiion of the Child with His Mother is a forecast of 
the many perfect groups by Raphael of the Holy Family. 
There is something delightfully young in the shy feeling 
of possession on the part of the Virgin. The pillars of the 
outer court of the Temple repeat the composition of the 
first picture. But here instead of leading to light and axi 
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they lead to the dense darkness of the interior of the 
building. Possibly only for the sake of the compositioD 
has the artist shown glimpses of sky and hills between the 
pillars on either side, but I like to think it is symbolic of 
the light with which the Son of God illumined the dark 
places, making ail things new. " Though the building 
seemed associated with the system against which His whole 
life was a protest, He continued to make it the scene of 
His teaching " (F. J, W.). This predella originally formed 
part of the altarpiece of the " Coronation of the Virgin." 

THE THREE VIRTUES 
Raphael. — Faith and Hope benefit ourselves principally, 

therefore Raphael 
has chosen to repre- 
sent them as single 
figures enclosed in a 
circle. Faith holds 
a cup, her attention 
concentrated upon it. 
Hope, with folded 
hands, gazes upwards. 
Child angels are 
painted on both sides 
of these figures — 
winged heavenly 
beings. But it is 
human children that 
Raphael has painted 
by the side of the 
circle of charity. One 
empties his bowl of 
coins on the ground. 
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the other carries a vessel of some flaming substance. 
The artist may have beea thinking of the words " And 
though I bestow ail my goods to feed the poor, and though 
I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, it 
profiteth me nothing," The emblematical figure of Charity 
is the most beautiful part of the picture. She has the 
appearance of being of humbler station than her companion 
Virtues, but she clasps a cluster of children to her breast 
and gives them all she has. This picture was painted as 
a predella to the " Deposition" by Raphael now in the 
Borghese gallery. 

MADONNA DI FOLIGNO 
Raphael. — "Common" is the word that springs into 
one's mind in considering this picture, but much has 
been done to it since it left the artist's hands, it has 
been not only restored but transferred 5 and many critics 
agree that in its original state it was not entirely painted 
by Raphael. The heads of the three saints and the donor 
are quite unworthy of his powers. The two children are 
the most pleasing part of the picture, and it would probably 
gainmuch by being seen where it was originally intended to be 

— in a dim church. It was a commission 

from the private secretary to Julius II., 
Sigismund Conti of Foligno, who 
wished to offer a thanksgiving to the 
Virgin to commemorate his escape 
when the safety of his house had been 
imperilled during the siege of Foligno. 
The picture was originally placed 
over the high altar in the church of 
the Ara Coeli, but Sigismund's grand- 
niece, Suora Anna Conti, was allowed 
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to remove it to her convent at Foligno. TTie French took 

it to Paris in 1792, but it was restored to Italy in l8l5' 

CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN 

Raphael. — One cannot help regretting that Raphael 

ceased to be a provincial, allowing the simplicity of his 

natural tastes to be overpowered by 

the seductions of Rome. There is 

more conviction in this early pajntiog, 

probably executed under the influence 

of Perugino, than in his later more 

ambitious work. The twelve disciples, 

visiting the tomb of the Virgin and 

finding only lilies and roses there, gaze 

upwards and see ihe Virgin being 

crowned by her Son, while a choir of 

angels play joyful music and cherubim 

float in the clear sky. 

The picture was a commission from Maddalena degli 

Oddi, who wished to decorate the chapel founded by her 

family in the church of St. Francesco in Perugia. 

THE TRANSFIGURATION 
Raphael was commissioned to paint this picture in 1517 
by Cardinal Giulio de' Medici (afterwards Clement VII.) 
for Narbonne Cathedral. The saints Julian and Lawrence 
were introduced by the special wish of the cardioai, who 
venerated them as patrons of his father and uncle. The 
painting was finished by Giulio Romano after the death of 
Raphael, its creator being dead the cardinal could not 
make up his mind to part with it, and placed it in the 
church of St. Pietro in Montorio. 

" Holman Hunt and Millais discussed Raphael's ' Trans- 
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figuratioD,' and 
condemned it for its 
grandiose disregard 
of the simplicity of 
truth, for the pom- 
pous posturing of 
the Apostles, and 
the unspiritual atti- 
tudiaising of the 
Saviour." 

"The world is 
now gradually con- 
senting to put 
Raphael below 
Michel Angelo, 
Leonardo, Rem- 
hrandt, Titian and 
perhaps Velasquez, 
in the artistic hier- 
archy, but his fall 
from the highest 

place has not been caused by the ditfaseness of his 
talent, but by the recognition that after all, it was 
only talent, talent of course of an extraordinary high 
order, but not the burning gift that welds all artistic 
qualities into a creation in spite of any irregularity in their 
distribution, Man prefers, in the work of man, the 
slightest touch of the creative faculty to the most lavish 
display of what I may call, for want of a better phrase, 
intellectual manipulation. Raphael's gift was critical 
rather than creative. It was compounded of taste, 
judgment, invention, and, in his early days, of religious 
fervour" (Sir Walter Armstrong). 
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AN ADORATION 
Lo Spagna. — Earnestness and simplicity give consider- 
able charm to this picture, and if one is inclined to smile at 
the sentimental shepherds and the prim angels, it is a smile 
of appreciation and not derision. 

T^e Child lies quite alone on a blue cushion in the 
centre of the picture. He points to His mouth signifying 
that He is the Word. Flowers most delicately painted 
spring up around Him. Joseph and the Madonna kneel 
on either side accompanied by worshipping angels. In the 
middle distance we see on one side the shepherds with 
their offering of i lamb, on the opposite side a manger 
with the ox and the ass. A wide expanse of country 
stretches away to the distant hills, from which have come 
the kings and their numerous attendants. 

Angels appear on a white cloud in the midst of a deep 
blue sky, and sing their message, gazing down at the scroll 
they hold in their hands. It is as if having witnessed 
ceotories of war and bloodshed, their wonderful message 
of peace had to be a written one. 

PORTRAIT OF A 

DOGE 
Titian. — This fine por- 
trait is officially ascribed 
to Titian, it appears 
to have been spoilt by 
cleaning. The momen- 
tary action is unusual to 
the earlier painter, and the 
absence of the definitive 
lines that one associates 
with Bellini's work lead 
one to suppose that it may 
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be the work of a later painter. The right haad is stretched 

IS if in greeting, the left holds a white handkerchief 
that balances the white of the cap. The face is a faithful 
study of an ugly man, very large nose, rigidly straight 
upper lip, protruding under-lip and a receding chin, 
fortunately counteracted by the intelligent eye and broad 
forehead. 

MADONNA IN GLORY WITH SIX SAINTS 

Titian. — A dark, mysterious picture; in the lower part 

stand six saints within the encircling walls of a cell. All 

orrowful and oppressed with gioora, a contrast to the 
quiet gladness of [he groups abowe of the Mother and 
Child with attendant angels ail illuminated hy the rays of 
light that descend from the Holy Spirit. 

The first saint on 
the left is St. Catherine 
of Alexandria, it is 

exquisite figure, 
beautiful in the sim- 
plicity of its pose; the 
golden hair is elabor- 
;ly braided, the palm 
of victory is held in 
the hand although the 
whole attitude is one 
of sadness. The dra- 
peries of deep green 
and purple are light- 
ened by the transparent 
gold - fringed scarf. 
The next figure in 

jeous bishop's 

i represents St. 
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Nicholas of Bari. He holds an open book which St. Peter 
is reading, holding his keys in his left hand. Both saints 
are represented as old men, the heads are simply painted 
but are noble in character. Holding his lilies with his 
back to the spectator stands St. Anthony of Padua, St. 
Francis comes next with his cross, these two monks gaze 
upwards, but it would appear that the vision we see is 
hidden from them by the thick clouds. Lastly there is a 
very sad St. Sebastian, a deep distress pervades the whole 
group emphasised by the well-like enclosure. 

In marked contrast to this are the ligurcs in the clouds. 
The Madonna looks down pityingly while the Child holds 
out a garland as if he would crown His suffering followers; 
other garlands are in the hands of 
the child angels. 

ST. HELENA 

Veronese (?). — Inferior to 
Veronese's picture of the same 
subject now in our National 
Gallery, this picture is considered 
by Venturi to be the work of 
a pupil. It was bought by Pope 
Benedict XIV. from the Saccheti 
family. 

PIETA 

Venetian School. — This picture was formerly attributed 
to Mantegna, now assigned by some critics to Giovanni 
Buonconsigli, while Venturi supposes it to be by Bartolomeo 
Montegna. It has suffered from so many repaintings that 
the wiser plan seems to be to label it " Venetian School," 
The dead Christ lies in the arms of Joseph of Arimathea, 
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Mary Magdalene presses the wounded hand. Behind stands 
Nicodemus. The picture is painted with much earnestness, 
and all the heads appear to be faithful portrait studies. 

PALAZZO BARBERINI 

Via Quattro Fontane 

Open tfvfry day, except Sunday, from 12-5. Entrance Fee, 

One Franc. 

108. HOLY FAMILY 

Andrea del Sarto, — Supposed to have 
but perhaps only in part executed, by And 
latter years. Replicas are in the 
Prado and in the Duke of West- 
minster's collection in London. 
Posed as if confronting a photo- 
grapher's lens the figures fail to 
interest us; the face of the Virgin 
is evidently painted from Andrea del 
Sarto's wife, Lucrezia. This picture, 
in fact the whole Barberini collec- 
tion that is shown to the public, 
may be missed by the tired tourist 
without any serious loss to his enjoymi 

73. THE CASTLE GANDOLFO AND THE 
LAKE ALBANO 
Claude, — One of four pictures painted for Pope Urban 
VIIL In the foreground one sees shepherds and shep- 
herdesses at the foot of a tree, in the background is the 
lake and castle. 
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103. LANDSCAPE WITH SHEPHERDS AND 

SHEPHERDESSES 
Represents a late evening sunset glow. The figures are 
by another painter. 

107. A SEASCAPE 
"Les premiers plan oot pousse au noir, mats le fond est 
toujours digne du pinceau de Claude dont la touche legere 
et spirituelle jure avec les empatements vulgaires el mala- 
droit des deux aucres petits tableaux (103 et 109), peints 
6ur toile, qui ne sont, en effet, que des pastiches grossiers, 
indigne meme de la main d'un bon eleve" (Mrs Mark 
Pattison). 

109. LANDSCAPE WITH SHEPHERDS 
The figures are by Andreis Both. 

79. CHRIST AND THE DOCTORS 
DiJRER. — The fair-haired Child Christ stands in the 
midst of the learned men, and it is the contrast of 
this fairness with the ruggedness and ugliness of the 
old men that Diirer has delighted to represent. The 
drawing of the hands s most carefully studied. The 
head of the old man with the 
long beard should be compared 
with St Onofrio by Lorenzo 
Lotto in the Borghese Gallery, 
the Italian artist is supposed 
by some critics to have copied 
this head by the northern painter, 
it is more probable that both 
artists made studies from the 
same model. 




72. HOLT FAMILY AND ST. JEROME AND 
ST. JOHN 

Francia. — The Child appeals by His wistfulness, orher- 
jwise the picture is uninteresting. 
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PORTRAIT 

Masaccio (.'). — Erroneously catalogiitd under the name 
5f the great master. As far as we know there is no work 
in Rome by this celebrated IHoreatine who came to the 
Eternal City and disappeared there. Sometimes I have 
hoped that in some hidden corner one might have the good 
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64. PORTRAIT OF HIS 
DAUGHTER 

Mengs. — A pleasant atmos- 
)heric effect that recalls the paini- 
ng of Greuze. The dark hair 
With its red knot of ribbon forms 
ft contrast to the flesh tones of 
!he young face. 
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76. TITIAN'S SLAVE 
Palma. — "Les maladroites restaurations qui ont presque 
transforme une ceuvre de Palma ea une oeuvre du Fado- 
vaoino n'ont pu amoindrir la molti^ 
des charmes de cette toile. Les 
proportions rappeJlent celles du 
Pordenone; mais la coloration et 
la douce harmonic des teintes sont 
bien celles de Palma, la facture 
est celle de la grande p^riode, celle 
de la Sainte Barbe dans I'^glise 
Santa Maria Formosa, a Venise." 
Cepeudant Morelli et Burck, nient 
I'authencit^ de cette toile qu'ils 
considerent : Morelli comme an des portraits ex^cut^s, au 
xvii* siecle, par Pietro Vecchia ; Burck, comme une copie de 
I'atelier de Palma. Sans donner de nom d'auteur, Kugler 
note ce tableau d'atelier comme une suvre de grande 
beaut^ ; mais le style des draperies est trop lourde, I'expres- 
sion trop froide, la carnation trop briine pour qu'on prononce 
le nom du Titien, "Cette esclave est une Grecque qui 
fut, dit-on, la maitresse d'un des doges de Venise. 
L'eclat ne manque pas ici, car le costume est riche et beau-, 
mais quel desespoir cachent ces parures ! Cette personne, 
a la chair blanche, aux traits delicats, maigres et 6d, doDUe 
la meme sensation froide qu'une belle journee d'hiver, 
etincelante de glacons, eblouissante de givre. Les yeux 
obliques, a I'egal de ceux du mensonge, regardeot de 
I'angle des paupieres, comme pour avertir qu'interieure- 
ment I'ame est touche. Cela est beau, triste et fait rfiver" 
(Mont^gut, Revut des Deux Mondes, 1870). 
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85. LA FORNARINA 

Raphael. — According to some 
critics painted after the death of 
Raphael by one of his pupils. It 
probably suffered much h 

id may have lost its 
iriginal expression, we now see 
before us merely a bold-faced 
jade. 



PORTRAIT (erroneously called BEA'lRlCt: CENCI) 

Reni (Guido). — Guido Reni did not come to Rome 

until 1608, nine years after the death of Beatrice Cenci, 

and there is no mention of her 

portrait in the Barbcrini Catalogues 

(1604, 1623). 

"Portraits only received these 

absurd names in the seventeenth 

century when these collection.^ were 

brought together, in order to give 

them more importance; the public, 

as a rule, taking more interest in 

the subject represented than in the 

artist's treatment of it. So the 

female model in the Barberini Gallery 

r Guercino) would certainly never 

ivested with such a halo of interest, were it 

the name of the unfortunate Beatrice Cenci by 

is known" (Morelli). 
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BORGHESE 

Open even day from 1 0-4. Entrance Fee, One Franc. 

396. PORTRAIT OF A 
MAN 

Antonello da Messina. — 
Formerly attributed to Giovanni 
Bellini, but now generally as- 
cribed to his contemporary, 
AntoneJlo da Messina. The 
clean -shaveu face is painted 
with microscopic care, but this 
minute delineation of detail 
does not conceal the character 
of the sitter which is sym- 
pathetically expressed. A quiet 
humour is the principal trait, 

144. THE LAST SUPPER 
Bassano (Giacomo da Ponte) — This sacred subject, so 
frequently painted by the Renaissance artists, has been, 
treated by Bassano in his usual unconventional manner. 
An untidy table is surrounded by rough brawny country- 
men, among whom the quiet figure of Christ is con- 
spicuous. With the exception of this figure it is a scene 
such as one sees in an osteria anywhere in Italy at the 
present day. Bassano has indulged his love of animals 
and still-life objects by introducing them in the foreground. 

186. THF PRODIGAL SON 

BoNiFAiio Veronese. — The return of the penitent, 

spendthrift son to his rejoicing father has given Bonifazio 
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a subject upon which he can display not only his dramatic 
powers, but also his delight in palaces, wide landscapes 
and beautiful raiment. 

The father and son embrace in the midst of a group of 
courtiers. On the left attendants are hurrying to prepare 
the feast, on the right the elder son returning home on 
horseback stops to ask the reason for such joyous prepara- 
tions. The picture is painted with skill, but it leaves one 
cold. 

348. VIRGIN AND CHILD 

Botticelli. — This picture catalogued officially as a 
Botticelli, is probably only a school work. It has been 
attributed by some critics to Marco Zoppo. 

75. LUCREZIA 

Bronzing. — This small early work by Bronzino 
is far more interesting than many of his later more ambi- 
tious productions. The workmanship is timid and hard, 
but the steadfast character is expressed enabling us 
to see the possibility of her heroic death. The small 
oval face, large dark eyes, delicately marked eyebrows, 
the fine modelling of the mouth and chin, together with 
the slight fingers suggest a very pure type, capable of 
dauntless courage. The uplifted dagger is no empty 
threat. 

Other interesting studies of women (79 and loo) by the 
same artist are hung too high to study properly. 

94. COSIMO DE' MEDICI 

Supposed to be a copy of a portrait of Cosimo by 
Bronzino. (See *' Notable Pictures in Florence.") 
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MADONNA AND CHILD AND ST. PETER 

Cariani. — A picture painted during a time when 
masterpieces were being produced. Tliere was a remin- 
iscence in the artist's mind of great work that has 
rendered his own strangely unequal. We feel as we study 
it that the eyes of a master have rested upon it, giving 
hints and perhaps touches. The painting of the delicate 
patterns, the distant clouds and the Virgin's white veil, 
redeem the picture from hopeless mediocrity. 

125. DANAE 

CoRREGGio. — ** Let us now turn to the master's exquisite 

* Danae,' a picture which has experienced many vicissi- 
tudes. From Italy it passed to Spain, whence it returned 
to Lombardy. Between 1580- 1590 Lomazzo mentioned 
it as being at Milan, in the house of the sculptor Leoni 
Aretino. * Danae e Giove che gli piove in grembo in 
forma di pioggia d' oro, con Cupido et altri amori, co' 
lumi talmente intesi, che tengo sicuro, che niun altro pittore 
in colorire ed allumare possa agguagliargli ; mandato di 
Spagna da Pompeo suo figlio statuario.' From Milan it 
went to the emperor Rudolph at Prague, and thence for 
certain political reasons found its way to Stockholm. 
After enduring the hardships of that polar clime, poor 

* Danae ' wandered southwards again, first to Paris, later to 
London, and then back again to the former city. Here, as 
the picture then passed for a copy, Prince Borghese fortun- 
ately succeeded in obtaining it for a nominal price in the 
third decade of this century, and so, after two centuries and 
a half, * Danae ' was once more restored to her own sunny 
southern home. Who knows where this much-travelled 
lady will find herself at the close of this century ? The 
picture has, of course, suffered severely from these repeated 
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wanderings; fortunately, however, it has escaped the 
fatal ' restorations ' which have nearly deprived the rauch- 
extoUed Correggios at Dresden, with the exception 
perhaps of the ' St. Francis,' of all their charm. The 
surface glazings have disappeared, but it is still perhaps 
the most ' Correggiesque' work of Correggio, and a 
triumph of aerial perspective and chiaroscuro, as Mr 
Miindler very justly observed. The representatioo of the 
naive childlike manner in which the little Cupids busy 
themselves with sharpening their arrows, the somewhat 
startled, timid, yet unresisting air of Danae, and at the 
same time the sensuous bliss which thrills every fibre of 
frame, have never, I think, been surpassed in painting. 
People of severe taste and austere morals may take ex- 
ception to her artless undisguised expression of joy as 
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being too sensual ; and I quite admit that Correggio's art 
ia this picture narrowly escapes censure. It was painted 
for the Duke of Mantua, and according to Vasari, Giulio 
Romano declared that he knew no other picture to equal 
it. As to the consummate manner in which the artist has 
dealt with his subject, it is so true, so human, so chaste in 
the truest sense of the word, so far removed from the 
immoral prudery of the present day, that I may safely say 
I know of no modern work which, in this respect, is more 
worthy to be ranked with Greek art " (Morelli). 

VENUS 

Granach. — A northern 
painter's conception of the 
goddess of love. The slim, 
nude figure wears a plumed 
red hat. A transparent veil 
held in one hand, falls across 
her body, a chain is round her 
neck. Cupid stands by her 
side, holding in his hand a 
honey-comb on which bees 
have settled, and others fly near. 
On the picture is the fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

Dum pueri alveola furatur mel« Bg - . . 




loblB 



pern 






Qaa petimu, 

Trans. : — 

WhiU a boy was robbing a bee-hKe 
A bee lixed » linger wich it> iting. 
Thui a short and perishing pleaiore 
Will injure us in that wliich we aeek 
mixt (b9 it it) with pain. 
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439. HOLY FAMILY 
Credi(?). — "Si la composition 
et le dessin rappellenc Lorenzo ^j— " 
di Credi, le coloris est plus 
sombre que chez de ce maitre 
et se rapproche de celui de 
Botticelli ou de Signorelli. 
J'attribue cette peinture a un 
'habile Flore n tin qui d'abord V 
travailla chez Botticelli et plus 
tard devint I'eleve de Lorenzo di 
Credi, Tommaso, par exemple" 
(Morelli). 

433. VIRGIN AND CHILD 
Lorenzo di Credi. — " One of Lorenzo's most success- 
ful works — the modelling of the Child recalls Verrocchio's 
putto iu the court of the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence" 
(Morelli). 

53. THE HUNT OF DIANA 




DOMENICHINO. — It 

picture by Domenichint 

known as the Eclectics. 

But as we study it we 

much and yet so little ! 



impossible to ignore this huge 
one of the Bolognese School, 



are quite unmoved, it contains so 
There is a curious lack of con- 
1 io the composition, a greater master would have 
been far simpler. Diana, with uplifted arms holding her 
bow and quiver, stands on the left, surrounded by her 
nymphs. In the foreground is another group forming a 
veritable tangle of limbs. One has shot the bird that 
has been suspended from the perch on the right. Another 
girl holds back the dog that strains to reach the victim. 
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Children bathe in the foreground. In the distance women 
return with the spoils of the chase. 

On the right, hidden by trees, Action watches Diaaa. 

As in Caracci's pictures the figures here are entirely 
separated from the landscape background that in itself is 
pleasant enough in the quiet light of early dawn. 

217. CIRCE 
Dosso Dossi. — A characteristically Renaissance picture.. 
We find ourselves in the presence of the Enchantress of 
the Odyssey. Her gaze is fixed on the diminutive models 
of those she hopes to enslave, gay knights in the back- 
ground perhaps represent the victims thus to be brought 
low. The sorceress herself, with corn-coloured h^r and 
curious twisted head-dress, presents an effective image of 
baleful aad irresistible seduction. A beautiful crimson coat 
covers a blue dress, both bordered with gold as is also the 
gorgeous brocade which covers her knees, the vandyked edge 
embroidered with lions' heads. In her right hand she holds 
a tablet on which are 
mysterious diagrams. 
Her left holds a flaming 
torch. The large dog 
with an expression of 
human sagacity sits 
beside the discarded 
armours of one of her 
victims, the forlorn- 
looking birds may be 
other victims, or pos- 
sibly mysterious allies. 
Here we have all 
the Renaissance ideas 
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— lavish splendour, the kindled flame which may illumine 
or destroy, the symbol of a power to which human beings 
are as mere marionettes, all focussed in the earliest 
Enchantress of the world's childhood. The background 
shows an Ariosto-like scene suggestive of fairy tale 
adventure and mediaeval romance. 

** Dosso's nature had many points in common with that 
of Ariosto, though in his works he is occasionally un- 
polished and even slovenly. His fantastic and spirited 
* Circe,' in the Borghese gallery, might be the embodi- 
ment of one of Ariosto's poems. I have good reason for 
supposing that it is an early work, painted by him probably 
in the second decade of the sixteenth century ; it may 
therefore date from about 1 51 6, when the first edition 
of the Orlando was published. Later, no doubt, Dosso 
produced more important works, which were unsurpassed 
in splendour of colours 7^^ I can scarcely recall one — 
the noble figure of St. George at Modena perhaps excepted 
— which struck me as being so fresh and full of poetic 
feeling, and charmed me as much as this Enchantress " 
(Morelli). 

In No. 220 Dosso, and not Garofalo, as the catalogue 
informs us, has immortalised the nymph Calisto. Here, 
too, the landscape background is most poetically con- 
ceived. There are several other works by Dosso in this 
collection under different names. In No. I, Apollo is 
represented seated on a rock, and endeavouring, by the 
touching strains of his lyre, to stay the steps of the flying 
Daphne. The life-size figure of Apollo is vigorous and 
full of animation 5 the landscape is original in treatment 
and characteristic of the master, as are also the rounded 
forms of the hand and ear. 

No. 22 is a large panel representing life-sized figures of 
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a sick mao aod his wife imploring relief from SS. Cosmo 
and Damiano. The catalogue gives this carelessly painted 
picture to the school of Paul Veronese. It was very 
likely painted as a sign-board for an apothecary, and Dosso 
has introduced liis name in a quaint fashion on a medicine 
pot, which is inscribed: "Onto D . . .", i.t. Unto 
D'Osso (bone-fat). 

l8l. DAVID WITH THE HEAD OF GOUATH 
Dosso Dossi. — This title has probably been given during 
recent times. The bearded man in full armour, with his 
page by his side, is quite unlike all traditional representa- 
tions of the young shepherd. It has been suggested that 
the subject represents an episode in Rolando Furioso. 
There is distrust rather than triumph expressed on the 
face of the successful warrior. 

377. CRUCIFIXION 
FioRENzo Di Lorenzo. 
— The realism of this 
picture and the perfec- 
tion of its workmanship 
reminds one of the early 
Flemish paintings, 
while the absence of any 
attempt at historical 
accuracy recalls similar 
efforts on the part of 
such men as Era 
Angelico or Andrea del 
Castagna, who sought 
in their pictures to em- 
body the thought that 
the Crucifixion was as 
vivid to the minds of 
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men of all ages as it had been to the actual spectators. But 
the simple backgrouods of the earlier artists have been 
replaced here by an elaborate landscape ; the Cross is placed 
by the side of a winding river, with castles and park-like 
gardensonits banks. ThefigureontheCross, painful in its 
realism, is seen against a cloudless sky, air nature in its 
serenityformingacontrast to humanity who had by ignorance 
and wickedness caused such a cruel death. It is soothing to 
remember as we turn to the embodiment of Christ as the 
Child on Christopher's shoulder that there was a resurrec- 
tion, and that learned men such as St. Jerome or heathen 
giants like St. Christopher have alike owned the supremacy 
of one who died as a slave. 

As we look at this little picture that is so earnest in its 
workmanship, so hopeful in its assurance, we recall the 
old legend that " Whosoever shall behold the image of St. 
Christopher, on that day shall not faint or fail." (Ascribed 
by Morelli and Berenson t 
Pinturicchio.) 

65. ST. STEPHEN 



(MARTYR) 
Francia. — ^This 
i said to be one 



picture 
of the 



earliest painted by the gold- 
smith, Francia, who onl; 
began to paint when hf 
was a middle-aged man. In 
the skill of the technique we 
see the result of the training 
in the arts of enamelling 
and medal-working, where 
sureness of handling is 
essential. 
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6i. VIRGIN AND CHILD 
Francia — In a bad state of 
preservation. " Mais le fond si 
clair, la composition sculptural da 
groupe, I'expression de puret^ si 
partkuliere a Francia, la fraicheur 
du sentiment, le rosier qui entoure 
la Vierge de son feuillage et 
de ses fleurs pointillees de lueurs 
d'or, revelent blen la maia da 
vieux Francia." 
240. HOLY FAMILY 
Garofalo. — The'smiling Virgin, unconscious of futtlre 
pain, holds the playful Child whose hands rest on St. 
Joseph's turban. There is deep sorrow on the face of the 
Archangel Michael, mingled with the acceptance of suffer- 
ing. The aged St. Anne cannot control the cry of agony 
that bursts from her lips as the future is revealed to her. 

224. THE ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS 
Garofalo. — "Both the feeling and execution show it 
to be a very youthful work. The stiff heavy folds 
Madonna's blue maotle still belong to the quattrc 
and the figure of St. Joseph is abnormally long in the upper 
part" (MoreJli). 

115. FAMILY GROUP 
LiciNio (Bernardino). — Generally called the " Family 
of the Painter," but according to the inscription on the 
right this group represents the brother of Licinio and his 
family. The mother's face has a great resemblance to the 
portrait of a youth by Licinio in the National Gallery, 
London, 
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143. PORTRAIT OF A LADY 

Ascribed to Giorgione. — ** A wonderful portrait (No. 
143) which long attracted a large share of my attention, 
and is catalogued as the work of an * unknown artist.' It 
represents a woman of about twenty-eight ; her dark eyes, 
full of fire and passion, are overshadowed by a low and 
intelligent forehead ; the arrangement of the dark brown 
hair on the temples recalls in a measure that of the Knight 
of Malta in the UfHzi 5 there are hard, long folds in the 
sleeves of her sombre dress. She stands at a window 
holding a white handkerchief, and gazing out with a 
dreamy, yearning expression, as if seeking to descry one 
whom she awaits. The simple treatment of this mysterious 
figure reveals a great artist — but whom ? 

** Before examining this attractive portrait critically, I 
thought of D0SS05 but the dark background, the stone 
parapet, and the simplicity of the treatment, did not appear 
to me to show the hand of this master. Then it occurred 
to me that it might be of Sebastian del Piombo's early 
period 5 but for him also the conception appeared too pro- 
found, and the form of hand too nearly akin to the quattro- 
cento. One day, as I stood before this mysterious portrait, 
entranced and questioning, the spirit of the master met 
mine, and the truth flashed upon me. * Giorgione, thou 
alone,' I cried in my excitement ; and the picture answered, 
* Even so.' Those eyes, with their profound and yearning 
expression beneath the slightly arched brows, that low, 
straight forehead, that refined mouth, all testify to 
Giorgione, all are modelled on the Knight of Malta. The 
painting has been retouched in the neck and other parts, 
but, on the whole, it is well preserved. The brownish- 
yellow head-dress which this charming figure wears re- 
3embles that often met with in Titian's early Madonnas. 
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In coQception it appears to me a very marvel of art, ant 
Giorgione alone was it given to produce portraits o 
such astonishing simplicity, yet so deeply significant, am 
capable, by their mystic charm, of appealing to our 
magination in the highest degree " (Morelli). 

193. MADONNA WITH ST. AUGUSTINE AND 
ST. ONOFRIO 

Lotto. — The incompleteness of the colour scheme 
his picture may be the result of the repainting from which 
t has suiFered, but this defect is forgotten in the interes 
and originality of its varied characters, and the wistfulness 
of expression that is never absent from the work of Lotto 
The bishop, stated to be St. Augustine by some critics anc 
St. Bernardino by others, gazes downwards at the flaming 


1 
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heart he holds in his gloved hand, it has a wound in its 
side and bears the monogram I.H.S. The whole attention 
of the Child is concentrated upon this offering as He blesses 
it with uplifted hand. The Virgin, with sorrowful fore- 
boding expressed in her face, turns towards the aged 
hermit. St. Onofrio lived for sixty years in the desert, 
unseen by any of his fellow men, shortly before his death 
he was found by the monk Paphnutius. In the picture 
he is so shaggy and gnarled that he has almost lost 
the semblance of humanity. The overhanging eyebrows 
entirely conceal the eyes, his hair hangs over his shoulders, 
and his beard falls below his waist. The striking resem- 
blance between the head of this saint and one of the learned 
doctors in the picture by Diirer in the Barberini Gallery 
has led to much discussion. Some critics have suggested 
that the same Venetian model was used, Diirer being in 
Venice from 1 505- 1 507. Or it is possible that Lotto 
consciously imitated the head in Dlirer's picture, as did 
also his fellow student Palma Vecchio in his picture, **The 
Adulterous Woman" in the Capitoline Gallery. 

185. PORTRAIT 

Lotto. — Most interesting portrait of a middle-aged man. 
His right hand rests firmly on a mass of roses and jessamine. 
Many of the petals have fallen, and among them lies a 
miniature skull. This mingling of the emblems of life and 
death was congenial to the introspective mind of Lotto. 
Through the open windows is seen an elaborate landscape, 
in the foreground of which St. George slays his dragon. 

435. THE SAVIOUR 

Marco da Oggiono. — By Marco d' Oggiono we find 
a genuine worjc in the Borghese Gallery — a carefully 
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executed ** Salvator Mundi " (No. 435). By placing it 
near a window the authorities testified to their appreciation 
of it. And no wonder, since for nigh three hundred years 
it had borne the name of Leonardo. As such it was 
regarded by Pope Paul V., over whose bed it hung, and 
who only reluctantly ceded it to his nephew. Cardinal 
Scipione Borghese, the founder of this collection, when 
the latter, after many years of fruitless effort, had failed 
to obtain a specimen of the great Florentine's art " 
(Morelli). 

390. DEPOSITION 

Ortolano. — A masterly, but realistic and painful render- 
ing of the Deposition. As we look at it we can but recall 
with regret early representations of the same subject, such 
as the one in the Uffizi ascribed to Giottino. The colour 
is good, and the effect of light and shade is pleasing in its 
breadth and simplicity. Various events, regardless of time, 
are shown in the background, a conventional arrangement 
that jars when the principal group is so realistic. On the 
distant hill we see the three crosses, two of which still 
retain their burdens. In the middle distance a burly St. 
Christopher, with the Child Christ on his shoulder, wades 
across a stream. The body of the dead Christ lies on a 
fair white cloth, the crown of thorn has been removed and 
lies on the ground. Distracted women kneel. St John, 
with his face distorted by grief, stands behind three men, 
the two elder ones being probably Nicodemus and Joseph 
of Arimathea. There was a want of subtlety in the mind 
of the artist who felt it an aid to such a subject to paint 
falling tears, and open mouths from which loud cries appear 
to be issuing. 

In the same room, over the doorway on the left as the 
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spectator faces this picture by 
Ortolano, is a predella of the 
same subject (375) by an un- 
known artist of the Umbrian 
school. It is not of the highest 
merit, and yet it takes its place as 
a poem, the more ambitious picture 
being, as it were, an able news- 
paper report. The figure of the 
Christ is pale, but not hvid, as in the first picture; instead 
of lying on the ground. He is supported on the knees of 
His mother. The hands are folded, on the face there is 
no expression of pain, but rather the memory of a quiet 
smile. The warm living hands hold Him tenderly, clasping 
His head, His side, and His feet. Saints stand on either 
side, and the background is a beautiful landscape of 
Umbrian hills. 

369- 

Raphael. — Very diiferent again from either of the 
above-mentioned pictures is Raphael's version of the same 
subject in this room. If we could separate our minds from 
the sacredness and painfulness of the subject, our attention 
would be principally riveted by the skill with which it is 
done. The masterly way in which it is shown how the 
two strong men bear the weight of the dead body, the 
exquisite painting of the various heads, the marvellous 
painting of the hair of the Magdalene. 

"The cartoon for this, his first dramatic painting — the 
result of laborious and conscientious study — was probably 
executed in Florence, The picture itself, which was 
ordered by Atalanta Baglioni of Perugia, most likely as 
early as 1503, must have been completed in the summer 
of 1507 at Perugia, with the help of several assistants ^ 
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for we may infer that Raphael had assistants already at 
that date, not only from the picture itself, but from several 
of the sketches for it, which he himself made in silver 
point, but which his pupils, for their better preservation, 
went over with the pen. ... It appears to me that the 
touch of Raphael, and his refined feeling for line, are 
absent in many parts of this academic work, and I cannot 
but endorse the opinion of Rumohr, who saw in this 
laboriously composed picture evident traces of an alien 
hand. 

** Be this as it may, the 'Entombment' certainly touches 
me less than any works by Raphael of this period, and 
other critics have experienced the same feeling. It is 
among the earliest acquisitions of this collection, having 
been bought by Pope Paul V. (Borghese), in 1 607, from 
the Franciscans at Perugia" (Morelli). 

A still more painful contrast to the earlier pictures is 
Van Dyke's rendering of the same subject, the types he 
has^ chosen for the Virgin and Mary Magdalene revolt a 
modern spectator with a sense of irreverence. 

85. PORTRAIT OF A MAN 

Parmigiano. — A fine portrait that has suffered much 
from the hands of the restorer. Under level brows the 
dark eyes look straight at the spectator. The character- 
istic southern face, bronzed by the sun, is more akin to 
the race of northern African than to European people. 
The marked resemblance to (86), portrait of a boy, by 
the same artist, suggests relationship. 

86. PORTRAIT OF A BOY 

Parmigiano. — Interesting portrait of a boy. The near 
part of the face is in shadow, the brows knit as with the 
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effort to keep still. The letter that lies on the table simply 
has the words "in Roma." It did not occur either to the 
artist or to the owners of the picture that all idea of 
identity would be lost. 



. S. SEBASTIAN 



copy of the picture 




Perugino(?). — Probably an 
by Perugino, now in the Louvre. 
"Mais, tandis que la peinture 
originale presente une admirable' 
transparence de couleur dans lafigure, 
un ciel lumineux, une grande finesse 
du detail dans I'ensemble, ici la 
tonalite est lourde, I'eiFet est mono- 
tone, le ciel est pesant. C'est une 
traduction si sommairede I'ceuvre du 
maitre que les chairs, dans le corps 
du saint, ne semblent peintes 
qu'avec deux tons, car I'^leve 
rraduit le maitre sans en comprendre I'esprit." 

329. JUDGMENT OF SOLOMON 
PiERO Di CosiMO. — The subject appears to have been 
chosen as an excuse for the display of the artist's skill in 
the science of perspective. The building with its many 
arches fills the greater part of the picture, it is decorated 
with bas-reliefs, and figures crown the pointed roofs, the 
most conspicuous being one of Justice, with her sword and 
scales. 

The figures that take part in the scene below are as 
symmetrical as the building, if there is a mother watching 
her two children playing with a dog on the right we shall 
find the same idea repeated on the left, and the balance 
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continues throughout the picture. The restrictions of per- 
spective that delighted Piero when he drew the building 
have been cast aside when he placed the figures which 
vary little in size although the distance between them is 
great. The living child, the cause of the dispute, is held 
aloft by one foot as the soldier prepares to strike. The 
wisdom of Solomon's ruse in dealing with a primitive 
people has been proved by the fact that within recent 
years an identical case was brought before an Englishman 
in an out of the way part of Africa. Struck by the exact 
parallel with the Bible story he resolved to give the same 
judgment, which was followed by the same result. Where- 
upon the Englishman obtained as great a reputation for 
wisdom among the native tribes as Solomon had with his 
people. 

408. PORTRAIT OF A CARDINAL 

PoNTORMO. — The strong light thrown upon the original 
of this portrait causes the scarlet robes to appear almost 
white in parts. The dark-complexioned face by the same 
cause being thrown into shadow, the result is a perfect 
harmony. The carefully drawn hands hold a book that 
rests on an oriental tablecover, the colours of the intricate 
pattern correspond with the brilliancy of the cardinal's 
robes, and thus prevent his figure being too isolated. On 
the background a crest is repeated three times, the badge 
(wheat ears, tied by a ribbon) was the crest of the 
Spannocchi family of Siena. The only member of that 
family elected a cardinal in the lifetime of Pontormo was 
Marcello Cervini degli Spannocchi, so that it would seem 
to be almost certain that this portrait represents him. He 
was born in 1501, created a cardinal in 1 539, and pope in 
1555 under the title Marcello II. 



3(S9- THE ENTOMBMENT (Raphael) 
(Referred to under " Ortolano.") 

School ^ Raphael. — "In the gallery are some fragments of 
frescoes by three different painters. Those representing 
the history of Apollo and Marsyas are by Domenichino and 
came from the Villa Borghese at Frascati; the episodes 
from Roman history were formerly in the' Villa Lance on 
the Janiculum, and have been ascribed by recent writers to 
Giulio Romano. 

"The remaining frescoes were ascribed by Passavant to 
Perino del Vaga, by others to Raphael himself. They 
were in the ' Casino di Raffaello ' on the Pincio, till its 
destrnction in 1849. One represents a group of archers, 
and another the ' Marriage of Alexander and Roxana.' 
Both are copies, I consider, by some late and feeble 
imitator of Raphael." 

THE THREE AGES 

OF MAN 

Sassoferrato. — A copy 

of Titian's picture, now in 

the Bridgewater House 

collection in London. 

MADONNA AND CHILD 

SiMONE Martini. — A small panel, enclosing a study of 
profoundly significant expression, and rich in appropriate 
and symbolic decoration. The background is entirely 
overlaid with gold, the halos are indented, the alternate 
sparkle and shadows of the varied surfaces making an 
exquisite decoration. The part near the frame has raised 
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gesso work in the form of arches, also giving different 
values to the sheen of the gold. 

In the midst of this radiancy stands Mary, the Mother 
of the Messiah. For it is as such that the Sienese artist 
has succeeded in presenting her to us, and to all those who 
have cared to look during the many changes of more than 
half a decade of centuries. Strange as is the drawing of 
the face, it draws us and holds us with an extraordinary 
power. The dark eyes look directly at the spectator and 
are compelling in their intentness, although they are small 
and have no beauty of form to charm us. The Child's 
face is equally wonderful, but strangely different in ex- 
pression. The Virgin is, as it were, receiving homage; 
the Child is bestowing His power on all. There is the 
same difference of feeling in the hands of the two figures, 
the Mother is so evidently clasping and holding fast her 
great possession ; the Child's hands are wide apart, they 
hold a scroll on which the words are almost illegible, it is 
possible that they are the Latin form of ** I am the way, 
the truth, and the life." The hair of both is " yellow like 
ripe corn," but there is the same contrast in the arrange- 
ment, hers is parted and almost entirely hidden by the 
confining veil, on the Child's head it clusters in tendril-like 
curls round the face. The Child's form is less archaic than 
the Virgin's. He is a sturdy man-child ; the strong neck 
rises from the rounded shoulders and supports a head that 
shows little trace of the Byzantine influence that is so 
obvious in the Virgin's figure. The contrast between 
His feet and her hands is equally noticeable. It is as if 
the artist intended to show how a strong and beautiful 
rose had been grafted on the stem of an ancient tree. 
** And there shall come forth a shoot out of the stock of 
Jesse, and a branch out of his roots shall bear fruit " 
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(Isaiah xi. l). The effect of the whole is as an embodied 
vision seen through a mist of radiance. 

pietA 

SoDOMA. — ** No. 462 in the catalogue is rightly given 
to its true author, Sodoma. The picture represents the 
*Pieta' — the Madonna supporting the Body of her 
Divine Son — it has darkened considerably, but is neverthe- 
less an important work 5 once attributed to the school of 
Leonardo, it now bears the name of Sodoma, which the 
new director, adopting a suggestion of mine, has given to 
it. The forms, the type of head, the fall of the drapery, 
and more especially the landscape peculiar to Sodoma, 
conclusively prove him to be the author of this * Pieta.' 

*' Another important work by Sodoma in this gallery 
must be mentioned (No. 434). Like the preceding, it was 
formerly only assigned to the * school ' of Leonardo. It 
represents Leda with her twin children and the swan. 
The composition of this fine painting certainly carries out 
the principles of Leonardo, but is conceived entirely in the 
spirit of Sodoma. In the foreground of the beautiful 
example in the Borghese Gallery, we find the accessories 
usually introduced by painters of this school : daisies and 
violets springing up in the grass ; a finch, a dove, and a 
thrush perching close to the young demigods. Castor and 
Pollux — an arch and merry little couple, though seemingly 
but just emerged from their shell. In the centre of the 
picture stands Leda undraped; the swan approaches her with 
ardent devotion 5 she droops her eyes with a half-bashful 
smile. Her beautiful, well-proportioned form is animated 
by a refined sensuousness, and is full of charm, vividly 
recalling the exquisite figure of Eve in Sodoma's fresco, 
* The Descent into Hades,' in the gallery at Siena. The 

M 
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swan could not be more felicitously treated both in its 
eager impassioned gesture and in the modelling. . . . 
The luxuriant landscape in the background is quite in the 
spirit of Sodoma, and the children recall both the putti in 
the Farnesina, and those on the ceiling of the * Camera 
della Segnatura.' The latter, however, are in a very 
damaged condition " (Morelli). 

When Morelli had the opportunity of examining this 
picture in a better light, he changed his opinion, agreeing 
with Dr J. P. Richter that it is an old, though good, copy 
of an original by Sodoma. 

** Under No. 456 in the Borghese Gallery we meet with 
a picture which, though in bad condition, is still extremely 
beautiful ; it is catalogued as a production of the school of 
Leonardo. The sweet smile of the Madonna certainly re- 
calls the female heads of Leonardo and Sodoma, with the 
latter of whom Gianpietrino, its author, as I consider, is 
confounded " (Morelli). 

281. PORTRAIT OF CHARLES V. 

Strigel. — O Mater Dei Memento Mei is the legend on 
the badge that is in the cap of this youthful prince, who 
became the most powerful monarch of the sixteenth century, 
and resigneid all his possessions in order to retire to a 
monastery. He was the heir of four great families as the 
following pedigree will show : — 

Charles, the Bold. Ferdinand of Aragon, mar. Isabella of 

j Castile. They were joint rulers 

I of Spain, Granada, the two Sicilies, 

Mary, mar. Southern Navarre, and the New 

the Emperor Maximilian. World. 



Philip of Austria. married Joanna. 




Charles V. 
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The picture is very beautiful in colour, and rich in its 
decoration of gold. The face is attractive in spite of the 
open mouth, well known in other portraits of Charles and 
amounting almost to a deformity, the under lip protrudes, 
the jaw is long and sloping and the chin pointed, the dark 
hair hangs loose. An elaborate chain hangs over the dark 
fur collar, from which is suspended a lamb. He holds a 
jewelled sword hilt in his hand. 

"It (1525-1555) is an interesting period, when it was 
still uncertain what the permanent strength of the two 
contending parties would prove. The real hero is not 
Luther, but the emperor vainly struggling for unity, peace 
and order. One grows into sympathy with this self- 
controlled, sagacious, much-troubled man, set in the midst 
of a mass of selfish, greedy, and unscrupulous factions, 
with enemies on every hand. Small wonder if the burden 
of crowns grew heavier and heavier, till when the worst 
of the work was over he was glad to resign them to his 
kinsman, knowing that by his self-sacrifice of ease and health 
for many dark years he had at least assured his heritage 
to those whom he made his heirs " (F. York Powell). 

147. SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE 

Titian. — "We now come to one of the masterpieces 
of the gallery, Titian's * Sacred and Profane Love,' which 
may be reckoned among the most celebrated pictures in 
the world. It was painted, if I mistake not, between 
151 0-1512, and is conceived quite in the spirit of 
Giorgione. It is an exquisite allegorical romance, with 
the most poetic landscape imaginable. . . . The face of 
the figure representing * Earthly Love ' has been clumsily 
restored on the right side 5 on the whole, however, this 
* dream of beauty ' is fairly well preserved. The long 
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closely-disposed folds of the drapery involuntarily recall a 
similar arrangement of the folds of Salome's mantle in 
another and no less beautiful work of Titian's early period 
in the Doria Gallery, which was formerly ascribed to 
Giorgione. . . . The hair is similarly treated in both these 
pictures. It is strange that Yasari should make no mention 
of the magnificent work in the Borghese Gallery. Ridol6 
(1650), who never saw the picture, and described it 
merely from hearsay, refers to it as follows: 'In Prince 
Borghese's possession is a painting of two women at a well 
in which a child is reflected'" (Morelli), 

The name by which this picture is now known gives no 
clue to its meaning, and is of comparatively recent date. 
In the description of pictures in the Galleria Borghese in 
1613 it is called " Beauty adorned and unadorned." Other 
commentators have called it " Love and Modesty." If we 
acknowledge the present title as the true one, our enjoy- 
ment of the picture is marred by tiie continual presence 
of the teasing thought — which is which ? Even if we 
acknowledge the possibility of the conjunction of profanity 
and love, we cannot trace any suggestion of such a 
thought here. It is true that in the distant landscape a 
castle is painted on one side and a church on the other, 
but within its limitations the home of man is holy as is the 
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home of God ; and the human form that has been created 
by God is as holy as another human form decked by the 
skill of men's hands. 

The shape of the picture suggests the thought that it 
is possibly a development of the idea of painting a panel 
for a wedding chest, a practice so universal with the early 
Renaissance painters, and this picture may have been 
painted to decorate the room of the Italian bride delineated 
in the figure on the left, of which the self-conscious gaze 
and pose suggests not a creation of the artist's mind, but a 
portrait. The blossoms in her hair, the carefully arranged 
dress, all suggest some great occasion. The accompanying 
figures may represent Venus, the goddess of l*ove, and her 
son Cupid. He is searching for his lost arrow in the deep 
water of the fountain, but his mother knows that it is not 
there. The goddess's knowledge of its resting-place is as 
yet scarcely shared by the owner of the heart it has pierced, 
the full awakening has yet to come. If we take these 
suggestions as being possible, the background and sur- 
roundings appear peculiarly appropriate. Rabbits, the 
symbol of fruitfulness, play on the grass, a shepherd 
guards his sheep. The owner of the distant castle enjoys 
the chase. The bas-relief on the fountain represents a 
figure waking the god of love. 

The remarkable likeness between the faces of the two 
women suggests the thought that they represent the same 
person, if that was the intention it is more than ever 
possible that it was a bridal picture. But it is one of those 
masterpieces into which each spectator may put his own 
thought: **The charm of such works is that they are 
never explicit ; they tell us, like music, deep secrets, which 
we feel but cannot translate into words " (Vernon Lee). 
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170. THE EDUCATION OF CUPID 

Titian. — Facing the last named picture is one that has 
some coanectioD with 
it as far as subject 
is conceraed, in the 
rendering there is a 
wide gulf between 
the perfection of the 
earlier work and the 
incompleteness of the 
latter, the work of 
old age. A far less 
goddess-like Venus binds the eyes of her son, while atten- 
dant nymphs stand near with his bow and arrows, again 
the destination of his arrow is to him unknown. 

188. ST. DOMINIC 
A curious contrast to these two vivid pagan subjects is 
the third picture by Titian in this room — ^the sad, im- 
pressive St. Dominic. It is a strange fate that has made 
such diverse pictures perpetual companions io the pris<Hi 
house of a museum. lovingly and beseechingly the sad 
preacher gazes out at the spectator, his hand pointing to 
the light that he prays may flood the whole world. There 
is no colour in the picture, it is all in black and white and 
grey, and yet in some ways one is more impressed by it 
than by its pagan companions. 

397. MAN'S PORTRAIT 

Umbrian School. — Ascribed variously to Holbein, 

Raphael and Perugino, Signor Venturi suggests that it may 

have been painted by Pinturicchio, a portrait of the poet 
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addresses gorgeously attired Jewish potentates, who 
apparently pay little heed to his declaration that it is indeed 
the Lamb of God who approaches in the distance. Care- 
less women also watch this pale figure, the slightness 
of the painting of the Christ gives something of the effect 
of the illusion of a vision. The whole picture is flooded 
by light giving an opalescent effect of colour. This picture 
is ascribed by Morelli to Battista Zelotti, a compatriot and 
fellow worker of Paolo Veronese. 

176. THE VIRGIN AND CHILD 

Venetian School. — Although this picture bears the 
name of Giovanni Bellini on the painted scroll it is certainly 
not by that master, but probably by one of his pupils, who 
signed the picture with the name of the master in whose 
workshop it was produced, not an unusual custom in the 
Renaissance days. 

The downcast eyes of the Virgin are luminous, but not 
as expressive as is usual in Bellini's work, and the heads of 
both Mother and Child are heavy and lack form. There 
is, however, great delicacy in the painting of the Virgin's 
veil and in the landscape, a young tree, with thin foliage 
as yet, rises towards a clear sky, the leaves are separately 
indicated with loving care. 
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THE CAPITOLINE GALLERY 

IN THE PALACE OF THE CONSERVATORS ON 

THE CAPITOLINE HILL 

Admission 50 c. Sundays free. 

Always in a state of irritation when I visited the Capitoline 
Gallery it was a long time before I realised the cause. 
Now I know that it is because on the Capitol all one's 
sympathies are with pagan Rome — the Rome that was 
mistress of the world. As one stands on the summit one 
recalls the days when the Romans took Italy — now the 
Italians have taken Rome, and degraded her, as it seems 
to me. To reach the summit one has to climb a long 
flight of steps, past those terribly small cages that confine 
the proud eagles and the restless wolves — the eagles have 
always been motionless when I have seen them, scornfully 
ignoring the passers-by, but the wolves ! How they pace 
within the narrow limits of the bars, not together, but each 
one always going the opposite way to its mate and passing 
without sign of recognition. Every morning they lift up 
their voices and cry terribly in the early dawn, ** they smell 
the sheep that are passing through the city," says the 
prosaic person, but I think it is the dirge of ancient Rome. 
Near them are the colossal statues of Castor and Pollux, 
and as one passes them one faces the grandest thing in 
Rome — the equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius. He 
rides there stirrupless and free, one arm stretched out in 
an attitude at once commanding and protecting. As I turn 
away to mount the steps to the Picture Gallery there is a 
choke in my throat, and a mist in my eyes, as I realise what 
he has seen — as I see what he sees. 
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147. PORTRAIT OF THE PAINTER 
BuoNCoNSiGLi, called II Marescalco. — Attributed 
formerly to Giovanoi Bellini, it has now been assigned to 
the less celebrated Venetian painter, Buonconsigli. His 
signature — Zuane Marescalco, p. — is painted on the paper 
he holds in his hand. It is evidently a truthful portrait of 
the man who painted it, and the type inclines one to think 
that he must have had African blood in his veins. 

29. DEATH OF THE VIRGIN 

Cola dalla Matrice. — The Virgin, wearing a cloak 

studded with stars, lies on a simple bier, her hands are 

folded, and the distinction that Death alone can give, 

separates her from the surrounding crowd. Mary 
Magdalene stands at her head, her restless fingers inter- 
twined as if determined to control excessive emotion. St. 
Thomas Aquinas, holding a lily, kneels in the foreground. 
St. Catharine of Siena kneels at the Virgin's feet. St, Peter 
stands in the centre of a crowd of apostles and monks, 
reading from the open book he holds in his hands. Only 
two of the apostles see the vision in the skies. 'ITie 
Virgin ascends into heaven, four angels surround her, four 
others play musical instruments. 

13. MADONNA AND SAINTS 

Francia{.'). — Of the Bolognese 
School, bill it is doubtful if it can 
be ascribed to Francia. On the 
left are St. John the Baptist, St. 
Peter and St. Paul. On the right 
St.John the Evangelist, St. Andrew 
and St. Francis. The picture was 
paioccd in 1513 for Alberico 
Malaspina Regolo. 
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50. THE PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE 
Frjncia. — Morelli assigns this picture t 

formerly attributed to Bartolommeo. ' 

Francia se retrouve dans la tete 

de «ainte Anae, daas celle de 

saiat Benoit, daas la pose de saint 

JeaD, daos le corps au de aaint 

Sebastien, dans 1 'arrangement des 

draperies, dans les longs doigts et 

dans les teintes rougeatres. 

" Rien de plus noble, de plus 

simple, de plus repose, de plus 

sain que cette peinture ; on n'en est que plus frappe, 

quand on vient de voir les combinaisons et les nouveaut^s 

du Guerchin. II y a deux ^poques en Itaiie, celle de 

I'Arioste et de la Renaissance, cetle du Tasse et de la 

Restauration catholique " (Taine). 

142. PORTRAIT OF A GIRL 
Grandi (Ercole). — This small picture has been 
attributed at various times to Giovanni Bellini, Amico 
Aspertini and Lorenzo Costa. Venturi decides for Ercole 
Grandi, the pupil of Lorenza Costa. The charm of the 
portrait consists in a certain pensiveness, her life, as yet, 
is as the closed book she holds in her hand. But the 
book is unclasped, the curtain is drawn aside to disclose 
the varied landscape. The artist has chosen to paint her 
as she pauses with apprehension in her eyes before open- 
ing the one or exploring the other. 

THE VIRGIN ADORING THE INFANT CHRIST 

Incegno (Andrea di Lt;iGi). — Strictly symmetrical in 

composition there is a great charm in this simple picture. 
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The Child Christ lies peacefully asleep on His Mother's 
knees, she with folded hands and downcast eyes, gazes 
not at Him, but into futurity. Angels on floating clouds 
concentrate their attention on the sleeping Child. 

176. MAN WITH A MUSKET 
Lotto. — " The Capitoline Gallery contains a work by 
Lotto, though not recognised as such — a life-size portrait 
in Room II., No. 176, representing a young and refined- 
looking man, wearing a black doublet and cap, and hold- 
ing a musket; his left elbow rests lightly on a table 
which is covered by a greyish-blue carpet. It must once 
have been a brilliant portrait, but is now a mere wreck. 
Here again the peculiar pose is finely conceived and skil- 
fully represented. The drawing of the hands is char- 
acteristic of this painter, and the ornamentation of the 
musket is executed with minute care " (Morelli). 

84. ROMULUS AND 
REMUS 

Rubens. — This pic- 
ture, illustrating the 
legend of the early life 
of the founders of Rome, 
was painted by Rubens 
when he was in Italy. 
The man's figure is said 
to represent the Tiber. 

TINTORETTO 

The Baptism of Christ. — The composition is an 

unusual one for this subject. Christ kneels by the side ot 
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I stream among the rushes and bends over the water 
while the Baptist administers the rite. The figure is 
reaJisticalJy treated, the shoulders bared of their drapery 
gleaming white in contrast to the sun-tanned hands. St. 
John is a powerful son of the desert, burnt brown by his 
out-door life. In the middle distance are groups of 
mothers and children, overhead in a golden sky is seen 
the Holy Dove surrounded by cherubim. 
The companion picture of the Flagellation. 

57. MAGDALENE 
Tintoretto. — " Je no puis onbli 
Madeleine, ebauche 
attendrissante, et vers 
laquelle on revient, 
malgre soi, comme par 
un bon mouvement 
du cosur. Oh ! cette 
Madeleine n'est pas la 
pecheresse a la grande 
ame, pleine de tresors 
d'amour, dont la riche 
tendresse reclame 
notre admiration re- 

mignonne enfant de 
Venise qui a besoin 
d'etre consolee et pro- 
tegee. II semble que queiques paroles de compassion 
et de sympathie luijferaient du bien ■, elle les appelle par 
ses jolia yeux gros de larmes et I'air de soufFrance repandu 
sur son visage adolescent " (Montegut). 
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145. THE BAPTISM OF 
CHRIST 
Titian, — At one time attributed 
CO Paris Bordone, but nearly all 
modern critics assign it to Titian. 
It has been badly repainted in 
parts, and in its present state com- 
pares unfavourably with the same 
subject painted by Tintoretto in 
this gallery. 



128. PORTRAITS 

Van Dyke. — These 
portraits are said to 
represent the two Eng- 
lish poets, Thomas 
Killigrew and Thomas 
Carew. The latter is 
here represented as the 
older man, he was a 
younger son of Sir 
Matthew Carew, and 
was born about 1598. 
In the capacity of 
secretary to Sir Dudley 
Carleton he spent some 
time in Italy. He was 
high in favour with 
Charles I., amusing the king by his wit and abilities. His 
life was a dissipated one, and the date of his death is not 
known. Thomas Killigrew was the son of Sir Robert 
Killigrew and was born in 1612. In 1633 he was appointed 
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page to Charles I., he always remained faithful to the 
Stuarts. He married Cecilia Crofts : the marriage inspired 
Carew to write a wedding ode. The following lines ex- 
press the general opinion of Killigrew : — 

" Had Cowley ne'er >puke, Killigrew reW writ, 
Cambin'd in one, they'd made a matchless wit." 

134. PORTRAIT OF MICHEL ANGELO 

Venusti. — "And you like an executioner" are the 
words one recalls as one looks at this portrait of one who 
was so evidently a " man of 
sorrows." These words were 
addressed to Michel Angelo 
by the gay young Raphael in 
reply to the rebuke, " You go 
about as a Prince." We see 
a face worn and furrowed 
by profound thought, the 
deep eyes seem never to have 
known sleep or forgetfulness 
of man's iniquity. Through 
the covering of clay we see 
so clearly the exiled spirit, 
he is one of the few with a 
visiblesoul. Torealisehowutterlyalone Michel Angelowas 
in this world we have only to compare his portrait with the 
many that hang near ; jovial, happy people not distressed by 
the sin of others, and not always avoiding it themselves. 
PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF 

Velasquez. — Direct and forcible in the painting this 
portrait is less revealing as a study of character than the 
mysterious and subtle portrait, also painted by Velastjuez, 
in the Uffizi. The portrait that now hangs in the Capitoline 
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Museum may have been painted 
during the artist's first visit to 
Rome when he was about thirty 
years old, it was twenty years 
later when he produced that 
masterpiece the portrait of Pope 
Innocent X,, now in the Doria 
Gallery. 

" According to some critics, 
there is another work by the 
Spanish master in Rome, 
namely, a portrait of himself 
in the Capitoline Gallery. Even 
Professor Justi, the great 
authority on Velasquez, has not ventured to give a decided 
verdict, and I myself am not sufficiently acquainted with 
the Spanish school to express an opinion on such a delicate 
point. If it be by the hand of Velasquez, it must be a 
work of his first period " (Morelli). 

THE VIRGIN AND CHILD 

Florentine School. — For- 
merly catalogued under the 
name of Perugino. Morelli and 
Venturi think it may be the 
work of Lorenzo di Credi. 
" Bien qu'elle n'oifre plus le 
modele et la vigueur des 
premieres productions, par la 
couleur rougeaire des chairs, la 
forme et la teinte bleu^tre des 
yeux, elle peut-^tre compt^e 
parmi les osuvres de ses dernieres annees." 
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figure of the Virgin, surrounded by a halo, appears in the 
sky, her terrible staff uplifted, as if to slay the demon not 
by spiritual force but by a material blow. The flying 
cherubim are delightful, especially the one on the left, who, 
safely sheltered by the Virgin's cloak, peers with great 
curiosity at the monster. 

The agonised mother, kneeling by the side of her child's 
cradle, implores help from the Madonna, but the demon, 
breathing forth flame, has not yet been made to relinquish 
his power over the child. 

134. THE CRUCIFIXION 

Jacopo d' Avanzi. — On a strangely formed cross hangs 
the pallid figure of Christ. Above His head a pelican feeds 
her young. The background is entirely of gold 5 the only 
colour in the picture is in the hair and dress of Mary 
Magdalene. The Virgin is more restrained in her grief 
than the penitent sinner who has flung herself on the 
ground. The Madonna and St. John stand one on each 
side. 

80. CHRIST APPEARING TO MAGDALENE 

Brill. — This picture has a quiet tapestry-like effect. 
In the midst of a garden we see Mary kneeling before the 
Christ who leans on a spade. She holds in her hand a 
vase of precious ointment. 

BoRDONE. — ** Several of his works are in the Colonna 
Gallery ; one a Holy Family with SS. Elisabeth, Jerome, 
and John the Baptist, is falsely ascribed to Bonifazio 
Veneziano •, another, a * Santa Conversazione,* is one of 
the master's finest works, though disfigured by barbarous 
repainting" (Morelli). 
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140. VIRGIN AND CHILD 

Botticelli (?). — In this small 
picture we see something of the 
tenderness of Botticelli, it is probably 
the work of a pupil assisted by the 
master. 

VENUS AND CUPID 

Bronzino. — The godJess appears 
to have taken an arrow from Cupid, 
and also his quiver, but he mean. 
Bronzino's work is much stronger in his portrail 
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Caliari (GABEfELE). — Stefauo wa 
in theCoIonna family, Petrarch wrote 
sonnets to one of the name, Bronzinn 
painted another, the celebrated con- 
dottiero (the portrait now hangs in thf 
Corsini Palace), and before us isanothei 
in all the glory of festive array, by the 
Venetian painter, the son of the cele- 
brated Paolo Veronese. In the back- 
ground is a young girl in white, hold- 
ing what appears to be an olive branch, 
in the far distance is another knight. 
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78. VENETIAN SCENE 

Canaletto. — A fine example of Canaletto's work. On 
the right we see the church of San Giovanni and Paolo. 
There are also houses and stalls and groups of people. 

47. PORTRAITS OF THE PERACCHINI FAMILY 

Carracci (Annibale). — What principally strikes one 
in this family group is the uncomfortable composition of 
the hands. The father and son face each other, between 
sits the wife and mother. In the background a servant 
carries a vase of flowers. 

115. THE MEAL 

Carracci (Annibale). — Here we have a picture of a 
workman enjoying his meal, his left hand clutches bread, 
his right takes the laden spoon to his mouth, wide open in 
readiness for the welcome food. He has not troubled to 
remove his hat, such is his haste to taste the good things 
before him. 

4. PORTRAIT OF CARDINAL POMPEO 

COLONNA 

Carracci (Agostino). — A namesake of the celebrated 
cardinal, and like him a dignitary of the Church, he died 
in Rome in 1604. 

54, 77, 84, 88. LANDSCAPES 

DuGHET. — The cool Corot-like colour makes a pleasant 
decoration, but they are difficult to see in the dark room. 
** Dans ces tableaux, la nature parle le langage puissant 
qui aujourd'hui encore sort des montagnes, des forSts 
de chenes et des mines de la campagne romaine ; souveat 
ce ton seleve avec le vent et la tempete qui ebranle le 
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ier. Les formes sont d'un haut interet, 
ilieu sont traitos ayec un serieux qui ne se 



130. THE VIRGIN AND CHILD "WITH ANGELS 

Gentile Fabriano(?). — Anything more exquisitely re- 
fioed than this beautiful picture it would be difficult to 
iraagioe, a refinement combined with an originality that 
prevents its association with any other picture familiar to 
ua, it has the qualities of an old carving in ivory or of 
some work of art from the far East. 

As In the little picture by Fra Angelico in the Pinacoteca 
of the Vatican, the white 
rose held by the Virgin 
is the keynote of the 
whole, only unlike the 
mystic monk this painter 
has shown us a flower 
without thorns. He re- 
peats its characteristics in 
the fairfaceof the Virgin, 
afairness enhanced by the 
dull grey-black veil that 
drapes her head and 
clinging to the rounded 
shoulders sweeps down 
to her feet, where its 
gold embroidered edge 
lies on the step of the 
throne. The angels who 
sit at the foot of the 
throne are so perfectly at 
ease, their hair fair almost 
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to whiteness, their curving wings at rest, their long 
draperies sweeping over their outstretched limbs, they 
lightly touch their stringed instruments and one can 
almost hear the sound. Above are two white-robed 
angels, one lifts her thin draperies curved by the weight 
of a quantity of white roses, while her companion, more 
gravely, offers a tall flowering branch. Beautiful figures 
of angels range themselves in worship behind the Virgin, 
all gazing downwards at the young child whose attention 
is fixed so earnestly on some vision unseen by His Mother 
or by the angels. 

The artist has filled the spaces by the sides and above 
the throne by fruit trees and singing birds. On the 
right a peacock's long feathers repeat the graceful forms 
we find throughout the composition. 

60. RUINS OF THE PALATINE 

Lorraine (Claude).— The Contestabile Colonna was 
Claude's most important patron during the latter part of 
his life. At one time there were eighteen examples of 
his work in the Colonna Gallery. Now only one remains^ 
and it is not a very good example. 

24. PORTRAIT OF CARDINAL POMPEO 

COLONNA 

Lotto. — Critics differ as to whether this is a painting 
by Lotto or merely a copy of his work. Pompeo, the 
son of Girolamo Colonna, was born in 1 479 and died 
1532. When he was Bishop of Rieti, he profited by 
the illness of Julius II., to cause the people to rebel 
against him. In character he was turbulent, impatient 
and passionate, he showed all these qualities in rebellions 
against the Court of Rome. Although it was Leo X. 
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who gave him the cardinal's hat he was always the enemy 
of that pope. The election of another Medici pope — 
Clement VIL, was decided by the votes that Pompeo 
Colonna and the cardinals dependent upon him gave in 
his favour, but he very soon quarrelled with him. In 
1526 he plotted to carry off the pope, getting together 
for the purpose eight hundred horsemen and three thousand 
foot-soldiers. And it is certain that if Clement VII. had 
not been safely barricaded in the castle of St. Angelo that 
he would have been killed by the Colonna cardinal. 
However, the following year when the pope was 
imprisoned by the Constable Bourbon, it was Pompeo 
who worked with the utmost zeal to liberate him. This 
act caused the pope to reinstate him as a cardinal, he 
having deprived him of the dignity in the previous year. 
The following quotation from J. A. Symonds helps one 
to understand the apparent inconsistency of the cardinal's 
conduct : — 

" Clement, by his tortuous policy, and by the avarice 
of his administration, had alienated every friend and 
exasperated all his foes. The Eternal City was in a state 
of chronic discontent and anarchy. The Colonna princes 
drove the pope to take refuge in the Castle of St. Angelo 5 
and when the Lutheran rabble raised by Frundsberg poured 
into Lombardy, the Duke of Ferrara assisted them to cross 
the Po, and the Duke of Urbino made no effort to bar the 
passes of the Apennines. Losing one leader after the 
other, these ruffians, calling themselves an Imperial army, 
but being in reality the scum and offscourings of all 
nations, without any aim but plunder and ignorant of 
policy, reached Rome upon the 6th of May. They took 
the city by assault, and for nine months Clement, leaning 
from the battlements of Hadrian's Mausoleum, watched 
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smoke ascend from desolated palaces and desecrated temples, 
heard the wailing of women and the groans of tortured 
men, mingling with the ribald jests of German drunkards 
and the curses of Castilian bandits. Roaming those 
galleries and gazing from those windows, he is said to 
have exclaimed in the words of Job : ' Why died I not 
from the womb ? ' " 

GUIDOBALDO OF URBINO 
Melozzo da ForlI (?). — Thick soft hair, reddish 
brown in the shadows and fawn colonr in the light, 
falls over the small face that is painted in profile, it 
covers the eyebrow and conceals part of the cheek, and 
falls in heavy masses low on the neck over the collar. 
Although so little of the face is visible we can see indica- 
tions of the remarkable character of the future duke who 
in the days of his power attracted round him the most 
intellectual men in Italy. 
We see the thinking 
power revealed in the 
dark eye, the long upper 
lip denoting amiability 
of character and the 
mouth a sense of humonr, 
while the whole pose 
suggests a conscious- 
ness of the dignity of 
his position. The little 
cap with its crimson 
jewel and drooping 
pearl, the massive gold 
chain hanging over the 
red velvet coat all pro- 
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"Vittoria was the daught 
Constable of Naples, by h 
' Moiitefeltro, daughter of 
Blood more illustrious 
than hers could not be 
found in Italy. When she 
was four years old, her 
parents betrothed her 
to Ferrante Francesco 
d' Avalos, a boy of the 
same age, the only son of 
the- Marchese di Pescara. 
In their nineteenth year 
the affianced couple were 
married at Ischia, the fief 
and residence of the 
house of D'Avalos. 
Ferrante had succeeded to 
his father's title early in 
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boyhood, and was destined for a brilliant oiilitary career. 
On the young bride's side at least it was a love-match. She 
was tenderly attached to her handsome husband, ignorant 
of his infidelities, and blind to his fatal faults of character. 
Her happiness proved of short duration. In 15 12 Pescara 
was wounded and made prisoner at the battle of Ravenna, 
and, though he returned to his wife for a short interval, 
duty called him again to the field of war in Lombardy in 
15 1 5. After this date Vittoria saw him but seldom. The 
last time they met was in October 1522. . . . The 
Marchioness survived Pescara two and twenty years, which 
were spent partly in retirement at Ischia, partly in journeys, 
partly in convents at Orvieto and Viterbo, and finally in a 
semi-monastic seclusion at Rome. . . . Vittoria never 
adopted Protestantism, and died an orthodox Catholic 
Yet her intimacy with men of liberal opinions exposed her 
to mistrust and censure in old age. ... In all these 
matters, Michel Angelo, the devout student of the Bible 
and the disciple of Savonarola, shared Vittoria's sentiments. 
His nature, profoundly and simply religious from the out- 
set, assumed a tone of deeper piety and habitual devotion 
during the advance of years. Vittoria Colonna's influence 
at this period strengthened his Christian emotions, which 
remained untainted by asceticism or superstition. They 
were further united by another bond, which was their 
common interest in poetry. . . . This myth of Michel 
Angelo's passion for the Marchioness of Pescara has 
blossomed and brought forth fruit abundantly from a 
single and pathetic passage in Condivi. * In particular, he 
greatly loved the Marchioness of Pescara, of whose divine 
spirit he was enamoured, being in return dearly beloved 
by her. He still preserves many of her letters, breathing 
honourable and most tender affection, and such as were 
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wont to issue from a heart like hers. He also wrote to 
her a great number of sonnets, full of wit and sweet 
longing. She frequently removed from Viterbo and other 
places, whither she had gone for solace or to pass the 
summer, and came to Rome with the sole object of seeing 
Michel Angelo. He, for his part, loved her so, that I 
remember to have heard him say that he regretted nothing 
except that when he went to visit her upon the moment of 
her passage from this life, he did not kiss her forehead or 
her face, as he did kiss her hand. Her death was the 
cause that oftentimes he dwelt astonied, thinking of it, 
even as a man bereft of sense.' " 

Michel Angelo himself, writing immediately after 
Vittoria's death, speaks of her thus: **She felt the 
warmest affection for me, and I not less for her. Death 
has robbed me of a great friend." 

This portrait is generally supposed to represent the cele- 
brated Vittoria Colonna, the friend of Michel Angelo, there- 
fore her history has been given above, but as the artist was 
only twenty years old at her death, it is possible that it may 
be a portrait of her niece, another Vittoria, who married 
Garzia of Toleda, Marchese of Villa franca and Viceroy of 
Sicily. Muziano's training as an artist began when he was 
a child, so that he was an accomplished workman at the age 
of twenty, and further research may prove that tradition is 
right in asserting that this is a portrait of the elder Vittoria. 

128. PORTRAIT OF MARIA MANCINI, WIFE 

OF ONOFRIO COLONNA 

Netscher. — A small brilliant portrait of the woman 
who once hoped to be Queen of France and wife of Louis 
XIV. The king was at one time very much in love with 
her, and appears to have wished to marry her, but this was 
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against the wishes of his 
despotic minister, Cardinal 
Mazarin. A marriage was 
arranged for her with 
Lorenzo Onofrio Colonna, 
and for a time all went 
well, she had four children 
and lived happily with her 
husband. But in l668 her 
sister Ortensia arrived in 
Rome, she was well known 
for her outrageous be- 
haviour and so unsettled her 
sister that they fled from 
Rome in disguise in 1672. Maria returned to France hoping 
to regaio her power over the king — " but Louis XIV. not 
finding the beautiful bloom of youih, dismissed her." The 
remainder of her life was spent iu various convents, always 
causing great discord among the quiet nuns. There was 
an attempt at a reconciliation with her husband, but this was 
unsuccessful, and she was finally persuaded to take the 
veil of the Order of St. Jerome. " Capricious as usual, 
it was necessary to let her do as she pleased, having 
become old no one disturbed her any more, and she died 
in obscurity at Pisa in 1716." She was seventy-seven 
years old, 

122. HOLY FAMILY 
Parmigiano. — The Child Christ is asleep in the fore- 
ground. The Virgin, kneeling, draws towards her the 
little St. John. The group is completed by St. Elizabeth 
and St. Joseph, 
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31. VENUS AND ADONIS 

62. APOLLO AND DAPHNE 

PoussiN. — Two fine pictures of the classical subjects 

generally chosen by Poussin, they have a fine decorative 

effect. 

38. A FAMILY GROUP 

ScjpiONE. — This portrait group representing three 
generations is catalogued as " The Colonna Family." 
The names are carefully painted by each figure, the date 
is also there so that it should not be difficult to identify 
them. But in Litta's pedigrees I can find no group where 
the names correspond. 
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ADORATION OF 
THE HOLY 
SPIRIT 

Tintoretto. — 
Poarrealistic portraits 
painted in the attitude 
of prayer. The back- 
ground is formed by 
the glory that sur- 
rounds the Holy Dove 
who descends in the 
midst of cherubim. 
Tintoretto is not 
worthily represented 
in this gallery, 
although there are 
three other pictures ascribed to him, Nos. 17, 30 and 113. 

PORTRAIT OF ONOFRIO PANVINIO 
Titian. — Portrait of a Franciscan monk, he holds 
an open book in his hand. 
The effect of the whole is 
very simple and fine, " On 
ne sait pourquoi le nom de 
Panvinio a etc donue a ce 
moine. Pent - etre est-ce 
plutot le portrait d'un certain 
Feliciano de Chioggia dont 
Titien avait I'intention de 
reproduire les traits, ainsi 
qu'en fait foi une lettre de 
I'Aretin du mois de juin 
1549." 
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LUCREZIA COLONNA 

Van Dyck.— a full length 
portrait of Lucrezia Tomacelli ; 
she was a great heiress pos- 
sessing much property in the 
kingdom of Naples. uShe 
married Filippo Colonna, the 
grandson of the great Mar- 
cantonio. They had eleven 
children. There is a momi- 
menc to her memory in the 
church of S. Giovanni in 
I 




PORTRAIT OF CARLO COLONNA 
Van Dyck (?). — The subject of this portrait was the 
youngest son and the 
' eleventh child of Filippo 

Colonna and of Lucrezia 
Tomacelli, whose portrait 
has been described above. 
The following account of 
him is given by Litta. 
He bore the title of Duke 
of Marsi and passed his 
youth in Germany in the 
service of Ferdinand IL in 
the war against Gustavus 
Adolfus of Sweden. He 
commanded from the be- 
ginning a company of 
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Cuirassiers, then of lancers, and afterwards was colonel 
of a Neapolitan regiment. He returned to Rome, but 
a serious affair only permitted him to live there a 
short time. It was the first of September in 1634 when 
he was in his own carriage in the Corso. They were 
celebrating the feast of St. Egidio and the place was 
crowded. In the twilight of the day, some of the 
children of the Duke Gaetani, with whom were also two 
of the Cesarini, wished to pass the Colonna carriage. 
This was an affront to him, and not without a touch of 
pride he prevented them by means of his grooms. The 
eldest Gaetani was only twelve years old, but with bitter 
and determined words he complained of the violent methods 
used against him. The next day Gregorio Gaetani, uncle 
of the two boys, deciding to avenge them, went on the 
track of the Colonna. It was at the arch of Portogallo 
that they met, each one was in his carriage, accompanied 
by many gentlemen and grooms. Gaetano stopped his 
own, sprang to the ground and challenged his adversary 
to a duel on the spot. The fight became fast and furious, 
because the gentlemen of the retinue also drew their 
swords, each in defence of his own lord. Gaetano was 
struck through the body by a rapier and soon died, Colonna 
was seriously wounded in the hand and chest. Among 
the courtiers six were injured by the sword. The fight, 
which lasted two hours, began so suddenly that there were 
few spectators to spread the tidings of it, and the wounded 
had already been removed from the place of the fight 
whien the Grand Constable Colonna appeared with a large 
following of soldiers in aid of his brother. The shops 
were all closed and the people fled, fearing to see the 
ancient warfare between the two families renewed. Of 
the Gaetani there were in Rome at that time only a 
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cardinal and a prelate, and their demonstration was limited 
to the defence of their own palace which had been 
attacked. 

Carlo, after his wounds were healed, was sent by his 
relations far from Rome, he went to Flanders in the 
service of Spain and fought against the French. In 1636 
he was at the taking of Corbie, which placed Paris in fright, 
but only for a short time as the place was retaken. Made 
Field-Marshal to the State of Milan he was employed in 
the Piedmontese war and helped at the siege of Casale. I 
do not know if it was because of disgust for the things of 
this world, or for remorse for the killing of Gaetano that 
he returned to Rome and entered the monastery of the 
order of St. Benedict, and with the name of Egidio 
professed in 1638 in the monastery of St. Scolastica di 
Subiaco. He was made Archbishop of Amasia and after- 
wards Patriarch of Jerusalem. He died in 1686. 

PORTRAIT OF A 

MAN 
Veronese. — This por- 
trait is attributed by 
Montegut to Tintoretto : 
— " Ce n'est pas I'homme 
qui interesse dans ce por- 
trait, mais I'habit. Au 
premier aspect, ce vete- 
ment n'a pourtant rien de 
cet attrait auquel nous ont 
habitues les chatoyantes 
etofFes des peiotres veni- 
ciens, rien de plus simple 
eC de plus severe, disons 
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mieuXy de plus eteint. ... En face, on ne distingue rien ; 
eloignez-vous de dix pas, et voila que les cassures de 
I'etoffe s'illuminent tout a coup d'un reflet perdu, sans qu'on 
puisse comprendre d'ou il est venu et comme il s'est loge la. 
On dirait que ce reflet s est detache de la lumiere qui Fa 
produit 5 que, egare,il s'est blotti entre les plis de cette robe 
qui'l a choisie pour cachette, et que par un privilege 
particulier cette robe en a pris possession et I'emportera a 
jamais avec elle. Mettez hardiment cette tache lumineuse 
sur la meme ligne que les plus habiles tours de sorcier de 
Rembrandt." 

PALAZZO CORSINI 

LUNGARA (opposite the Palazzo Farnese) 
Open daily from 1 0-3. Entrance y one lira; Sundays free. 
The pictures, now the property of the State, were 
collected by Cardinal Neri Corsini, nephew of Clement XII. 
Aided by his enthusiastic secretary, Monsignor Bottari, he 
acquired not only pictures, but books, engravings, etc., from 
all parts of Europe. The palace, with its valuable contents, 
was bought by the State in 1883. In 1 895 the Torlonia 
collection was added, and it has been enlarged from time 
to time by additional purchases. 

708. MADONNA AND CHILD WITH SAINTS 

Alunno (NiccolA da Foligno). — An altarpiece divided 
into five divisions by painted pillars ; above the arches 
that unite the pillars are delightful cherubim, radiant 
creatures with crimson wings. Alunno was one of the 
earliest artists who succeeded in representing the charmis 
of childhood, akin to flowers, but even more beautiful, 
their unconscious dignity and bewildering grace form a 
perfect scheme of decoration. 
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Alunno eDdeavouring humbly to emphasise all these 
things in the Child King, presents to us a merry baby, 
clasping His mother's neck with one hand and turning His 
head to the worshippers He foresees at His feet. There 
has not been any attempt to represent divinity ; the painter 
has been content with the holiness that is inseparable from 
a young child. 

His companions, St. Francis, St. John the Baptist, St. 
Jerome and St. Clare are all exceedingly grave, thus 
expressing what is generally accepted as the becoming 
attitude for religious thought, joyousness being entirely 
excluded from the worship of many who forget how the 
Sons of God shouted for joy. Although it is recorded 
that Christ wept there is no reference to His smile, but 
there must have been many occasions when His disciples 
rejoiced in its radiance. 

713; TRIPTYCH 

Fra Angelico. — The central panel contains the subject 
of the ** Last Judgment." Christ, in the midst of a 
mandorla glory, raises His pierced right hand, and holds 
an open book in His left hand. At the sides are the 
apostles, saints, and angels. Below His feet three angels 
carry the instruments of the Passion. As in the larger 
picture of the same subject in the Accademia in Florence, 
open graves divide the good from the evil people, the 
latter are seized by devils and fall to the ground, hiding 
their faces in utter despair. Angels welcome those who 
are saved, tenderly embracing them. The picture has 
been badly restored, and it is impossible to judge of its 
original merits. 

The Ascension is painted on the left panel. The Virgin 
kneels between St. Peter and St. John, the other apostles 
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gaze upwards at the form of the ascending Christ. Oo 
the right panel : The Descent of the Holy Spirit. The 
Virgin and some of the apostles are seated on a balcony, 
at the door below stand two disciples, awestruck as they 
realise the presence of the Holy Dove. 

2371. THE VIRGIN, INFANT CHRIST 

AND SAINTS 

Antoniasso Romano. — The Virgin, enthroned, occu- 
pies the central part of the picture ; the Child Christ stands 
firmly on her knee and raises His right hand in blessing. 
Saint Paul, on the left, holds a book and a sword. On 
the right is St. Francis. 

579. HOLY FAMILY 

Bartolommeo. — One of the last pictures painted by 
Fra Bartolommeo; it bears the date 1516. There is a 
similar pyramidal composition by him in the Pitti Gallery 
in Florence. The picture has been badly repainted, the 
background, however, is left very much as it was in its 
original condition. 

610. PORTRAIT OF A MAN 

Bartolommeo Veneto. — ** Some day when I have 
nothing to do and can't sleep," was the invariable formula 
with which an old nurse answered my childish petitions. 
And I recall her words as I stand before the picture of an 
unknown knight in this old world palace. For some day 
when I have nothing to do and can't sleep I mean to make 
a collection of descriptions of all the portraits 1 can find 
that are ** unknown," and perhaps I will begin with this 
one that is so expressive of charm and mystery. I have a 
feeling that these personalties of the past are grateful for 
a little attention, a pausing glance — they get so many that 
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are merely passing — io their 
life-time they were so dear to 
others or to themselves, that 
lught desirable to 
lix their images for ever, if 
possible, in a painting. And 
now, even their names are for- 
gotten, and the character and 
condition of the sitter depend 
for their revelation not only 
upon the skill of the artist, 
but upon the seeing power of 
the spectator. It is as if they 
were not when there is no 
spectator or when the spectator does not nnderstand. I 
can never get away from the idea that a picture has feel- 
ings, and very sensitive ones, if not, how do you account 
for the fact that they change from time to time as they 
undoubtedly do ? If they have not vitality how is it 
that they can make one feel interested, uncomfortable, or 
sympathetic, as the case may be? Sit down quietly and 
talk to them, and they will talk to you and tell you many 
things undreamt of in your solitary imaginings. 

Let us now examine this portrait of an unknown knight, 
the long hair falling in regular waves frames a face 
that has much distinction, the dark-grey eyes glance 
sideways from under the thoughtful brows in a dreamy 
manner, the nose is well-formed, the mouth small and firm 
with a slightly protruding under-lip. The large black hat 
carries a splendid badge with the inscription "Probasti et 
Chogno visti," a quotation from Psalm cxxxix. ver. I, 
" Thou hast searched me out and known me." The 
painting on the badge represents a woman's figure with a 
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lion in a petitioning attitude, in the distance another lion 
appears to be holding a scroll. The black cloak lined 
with sable has the most gorgeous sleeves an3 vest, 
apparently composed of black velvet and golden ribbons 
interlaced. The under vest of the finest white linen is 
embroidered with delicate black lines. His jewelled 
hands rest on the hilt of a sword and hold what appears 
to be another medal or watch. This magnificence is 
placed against a background of some heavy hanging 
material, probably leather. It is deep red — no, not red, 
but rose colour — the colour of dead roses or falling leaves 
in autumn. But this hanging does not cover the whole of 
the background, that would have been too dull, too shut- 
ting in, for this dreamer who was yet a man of affairs. 
The curtain, with its sewn edge, falls in a straight line 
just beyond the head of the sitter, and through the open 
window are seen his possessions. The turreted castle on 
the hill-side with its numerous domes and towers, the 
whole planted round with a wealth of trees and secure in 
the midst of deep waters. It is a late evening scene, and 
the sun is already below the horizon. On the near bank 
our knight has chosen to be painted again in miniature, on 
horseback, with his attendant and dog. 

As we study the portrait we feel that it is the beauty of 
this world that has engrossed him. He might be the 
nobleman who had ** great possessions." He would go 
away sorrowful if bidden to part with them. We can 
recall many portraits of this period when the sitters chose 
to be painted with their missals or kneeling at the feet of 
the Virgin, their faces expressive of an outbreaking of 
ecstasy that fills minds that have become conscious of contact 
with the Divine. There is no such expression of liberation in 
the face before us, it is the picture of an imprisoned self. 
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2370. CHRIST IN THE GARDEN 
BiANCHi Ferrari.— A cold grey sky, distant grey moun- 
tains, a dreary grey city, and hard grey rocks form a 
background to this pale face. The eyes are bloodshot 
with much weeping, drops of blood ooze from the aching 
head and mingle with the falling tears, but a tender smile 
hovers round the mouth ; and the expression of the face 
shows intercourse with the Eternal, On the left three 
disciples are fast asleep, while Judas leads the Roman 
soldiers into the quiet garden. 

The picture recalls the words by the American poet, 
Sydney Lanier: — 

" Into the woodg my Master went. 
Clean foreipent, /orespent ; 
Into the woods inj Master came 
Foreipent with love and ihame; 
But the olives they were not blind to Him, 
The little grey leatei were kind to Him, 
The thorn tree bad a mind to Him 
When into the woodt He came. 

" Out of the wood my Master went 
And He wai well coDCent. 
Out of the woods my Matter came 
Content with death and ihame. 
When Death and Shame would 

woo Him last, 
From under the trees they drew 

Him last ; 
'Twas on a tree they slew Him last 
When out of the woodg He came." 

580. VIRGIN AND CHILD 

BuGiARDiNi. — At one time attri- 
buted to Andrea del Sarto, and the 
pose of the Virgin's figure certainly 
recalls his work. She holds a book 
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in her left hand, sup- 
porting the laughing 
Child with her right. 

2171. PORTRAIT 
OF STEFANO 
COLONNA 
Bronzino. — Fine 
portrait of the cele- 
brated condottiero, 
Stefano Colonna. He 
learnt military tact icsia 
the school of his cousin 
Prospero, and fought 
on the side of Francis I. 
against Charles V. He 
died in 1548. 

618. HOLT FAMILY. 

Giovanni Basi called Cariani. — The Madonna, St. 
Elizabeth, and the two children are sitting on a pleasant 
hill-side, lemon and rose trees are behind them, and beyond 
buildings crown the distant heights. On the summit of 
the hill on the right a man's figure is seen, probably 
intended to represent St. Joseph. St. Elizabeth has closed 
her book, and is gazing downwards in abstracted thought. 
The Madonna smilingly watches the playing children. The 
scene recalls the delightful account of the childhood of the 
Baptist given in D. Calvalca's translation of St. Jerome's 
" Lives of the Saints," The Christ holds a branch of pink 
roses, both children examine it carefully. The head of 
Christ casts a deep shadow upon the face of St. John ; we 
cannot but feel that this is intentional symbolism, there is 
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the same idea in Albertinelli's picture of the Visitation, 
in Florence. St. John's left hand rests on the head of the 
lamb who holds a cross with a scroll, on which are the 
words — " Behold, the Lamb of God." This is the only 
direct indication we have that the artist intended this 
pleasant pastoral group to represent the Holy Family. 

PORTRAIT 

Dosso Dossi. — It is interesting to compare this portrait 
of an unknown man with the portrait of Stephen Colonna, 
by Bronzino, which hangs near. They offer such a marked 
contrast in the representation of character. If we wish 
to have our interest in character study further aroused, we 
can compare these portraits with that of Henry VIII. by 
Holbein (No. 750) in this same gallery. The pictures 
represent contemporaries, but there is no resemblance 
between the sorrowful Colonna, the sensual Tudor, and 
this unknown jovial man, who stands quite contented 
surrounded by his books, his right hand resting on a pet 
dog. 

733. A HARE 

DuRER. — This realistic study is ascribed by some critics 
to Hans Hoffmann, others think that it may be a copy of 
one of Diirer's paintings. It rouses admiration by the minia- 
ture-like care with which the details are painted. The 
hare, the plants, flies and butterflies are rendered with a 
fidelity to life that is extraordinary. The picture is painted 
on parchment, a substance that lends itself to minute 
workmanship. 

ST. GEORGE 

Francia. — Far inferior is this picture to the one that 
hangs near of the same subject by Giorgione. Pleasant 
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as this one is as a wall decoration, it entirely lacks stimulation 
to thought. The knight is lackadaisical, the horse wooden, 
and one does not feel at all sure that the angry dragon will 
not overthrow them both, and carry off the sentimental 
princess, who has been careful to place herself at a con- 
siderable distance. 

PORTRAIT 

Franciabigio. — Formerly assigned to Garofalo when it 
was in the Torlonia collection, probably because there is a 
pink (garofano) on the parapet. But it is evidently the work 
of a Florentine, probably Franciabigio. The portrait is of a 
stout, comely personage who has paused in the act of turning 
a page to look up at the spectator. The clear sky forms 
the background, as is so usual in pictures by this artist, 
trees only appearing in the lower part. 

3724. ST. GEORGE FIGHTING THE DRAGON 

GiORGiONE. — This picture, attributed to Giorgione, 
appears by its fairy-like beauty and great charm to justify 
the distinction of being one of the few remaining works of 
the great Venetian. As in the picture of the same subject 
by Tintoretto in the National Gallery, the distant scene 
aids our recognition of the romantic ideal. A beautiful 
city lies in a valley, mysterious mountains close it in, and 
rear their height towards an opalescent sky. Quiet waters 
lap the city's walls, a causeway connecting its gate with 
the mainland. People walk to and fro, and climb the 
distant hill, unaware of the conflict raging in the fore- 
ground. St. George, young and fair, completely clad in 
armour, a pale rose scarf floating from his shoulder, has 
pierced the dragon's head with his long lance, his white 
horse turns in terror from the snorting beast, horrible with 
his fantastic wings, deadly claws, and knotted tail. The 
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princess is worthy of the deliverance she awaits 5 affrighted 
as she is, she intends to see the end of the conflict. 

By some subtle means the artist has succeeded in doing 
far more than illustrating a legend. He symbolises the 
never-ceasing struggle with evil, the man on one side and 
the woman on the other of the loathsome beast are per- 
manent types of such human beings as have decided to 
have no intercourse with sin. 

To the pleasure-loving people of the Renaissance a 
victory was indispensable, and this legend of ** that Most 
Famous Saint and Souldier of Jesus Christ, St George of 
Cappadocia " replaced the favourite subject of the earlier 
painters — the Fall of Adam and Eve. 

695. EPISODES OF THE PASSION 

Giovanni da Milano. — This panel contains eight sub- 
jects, scenes from the lives of Christ and the Virgin. The 
first in the upper left-hand corner represents the Annun- 
ciation. The Virgin, startled, rises from her reading-desk, 
and half turns away from the kneeling angel. 

Second, the Nativity. The Virgin sits on the ground 
by the side of the manger, holding the swaddled Child on 
her lap, and encircling Him with her cloak ; on the far 
side of the manger stand the ox and the ass, always 
placed there in early pictures to illustrate the verse : "The 
ox knoweth his owner and the ass his master's crib." 
St. Joseph sits at the feet of the Virgin. The desolation 
of the want of a home is well expressed by the barren 
rocks forming the background. 

In the central panel the Virgin and Child are enthroned, 
angels standing on either side. 

The panels on the right and left of this contain pictures 
of four saints. 
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Below, on the left, is the Crucifixion, on the right the 
Deposition, both showing that tenderness of feeling so 
characteristic of Giovanni da Milano. The remaining panel 
contains figures of the SS. Agnes and Catherine of Alex- 
andria. 

750. HENRY VIII., KING OF ENGLAND 

Holbein. — It was daring of an artist to paint a royal 
patron so uncompromisingly. The small features are almost 
lost in masses of flesh, yet they express in a remarkable 
way the inordinate love of self and the refusal to yield 
characteristic of the king. The picture was painted in 
1540, when Henry was forty-nine years old. At this date 
the rupture with Rome was complete, and the Act of 
Supremacy had declared Henry Supreme Head of the 
English Church. It is strange to see this portrait of one 
who dared to rebel against the popes in Rome. 

It would be interesting to discover how this picture 
found its way into a Roman palace, probably it crossed 
the Alps in search of a bride. As we look at it, we feel 
no surprise that the Duchess of Milan refused, in this same 
year, to link her fate with the original. But if the face, 
devoid of beauty of expression or feature, depends wholly 
for its interest on the artist's power of revealing character, 
it may serve as a foil in its ugliness to the beauty of the 
dress j the splendour of colour could not be exceeded by 
a collection of gems. A fur pelisse hangs in heavy folds 
over the purfled, embroidered dress of crimson and gold. 
A chain, jewelled with pearls and fine polished stones, 
forms a wide circle over the chest, from this hangs a 
smaller chain and pendant. The large puffed sleeves and 
the hanging drapery are of golden brocade. The black 
hat, with a white feather, is also heavily jewelled. 
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402. DUTCH INTERIOR 

Hooch (Peter de). — One of the homely interiors so 
frequently painted by Dutch artists. It is attributed by 
some critics to Peter Janssens, pupil of Peter de Hooch. 
A man, wearing a large grey hat, stands near the chimney- 
piece, he smokes and converses with a woman who sits 
near, beside her is a little child. In the background is a 
servant and a lighted lantern. 

OLD WOMAN 

Keijsaer 

INTERIOR OF A KITCHEN 

Kalf (Wilhelm) 

396. THE GUITAR-PLAYER 

Leyster (Judith). — The portrait of a musician painted 
against a plain background. Dressed in black, he wears a 
large, grey hat, with a drooping feather. He appears to 
be perfectly contented as he turns towards the spectator. 
On the table by his side is a small casket, a purse, and 
many loose coins. There is also a small stool, with a 
candle. The effect of light in the picture has been cleverly 
represented. 

752. IL CARDINALE BERNARD CLESIUS 
MaItre de la Mort de la Vierge 

JosT VAN Clef. — Formerly attributed to Dlirer as a 
portrait of the Cardinal Albert de Brandenbourg, this fine 
painting is now assigned to Jost van Clef, and as the coat- 
of-arms on the bell and the seal on the ring belong to the 
family of the Cardinal Bernard Clesius, it probably repre- 
sents that prelate. He received the h^t in 1 530, at the 
Court of Maximilian I., where Jost van Clef lived for 
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several years. We are not favourably impressed by the 
head, with its dogged expression, rising from the thick 
neck. The eyes are intelligent, but bad tempered. The 
nose denotes arrogance and the mouth is coarse, but such 
a truthful rendering would appear to be a true revelation 
of character, there is nothing to denote that the artist drew 
upon his imagination. 

THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. SEBASTIAN 

Melozzo da Forli. — "It is to me as a very pleasant 
garden," was the reply made by Rabbi Akiba, a Jewish 
teacher who suffered martyrdom in the anti-Jewish per- 
secution under Hadrian, when asked if he had a magic 
spell to enable him to bear the agony so patiently. One of 
the many Arab legends concerning Abraham relates how 
he was thrown, by the orders of the terrible Nimrod, into 
a fiery furnace. The story then exactly follows the one 
so familiar to us in the Book of Daniel, with the exception 
that we are told that the furnace was to Abraham as 
a beautiful garden. Other legends have handed down to 
us similar stories of the merciful temporary incapacity of 
saints to experience pain, but I can only recall one instance 
where such obliteration of torture is commemorated in a 
picture — this St. Sebastian in the Corsino Palace, said to be 
painted by Melozzo da Forli. Life-blood streams from 
the tortured limbs, but the head rises serenely against the 
night sky. Light lingers round the horizon, but the night 
that comes so swiftly in Italy is descending, and has already 
veiled the calm face ; but it only intensifies the brilliance 
of the undisturbed tendrils of carefully arranged hair, 
surrounded by the golden halo, having somewhat the effect 
of a star. The colossal size of the figure increases the 
feeling of remoteness, and we know that the peace pos- 
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sessed by the saint is as unattainable as a star to the little 
human beings who kneel below, worn and wrinkled with 
many cares. Self-seeking they appear to be, and their 
vigilant watchfulness of each other suggests some com- 
petition in the number of prayers they are prepared to 
murmur — prayers probably for material things. They 
would hardly seem to have learnt that all may be as St. 
Sebastian, and possess a power turning the thorniest path- 
way into a pleasant garden. 

This picture is a recent acquisition, and was bought 
from a private collection in Naples. Its method, and the 
distinction of its style, recalls the work of the artist who 
exercised so much influence over Melozzo da Forli — 
Piero della Francesca. 

765. PORTRAIT OF A MAN 

MoRCELSE Di Utrecht (Jakob). — Fine portrait, the 
black dress and white lace forming a pleasant contrast to 
the strong face framed in the large hat. 

768. PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN 

MoREELSE (Paulus). — Another fine portrait, painted 
with the dignity and simplicity usual with the Dutch 
school. 

614. PORTRAIT (Unknown) 

Moroni (School of). — The portrait by Bartolommeo 
Veneto (610) undeniably represents one noble in race 
and in character. If you wish to study a contrast, com- 
pare it with another portrait in the same room, also un- 
known, and ascribed to the School of Moroni. There is 
no romance here, but uncompromising realism, and I think 
the man was a villain, although he evidently belonged to 
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some religious order. How hateful he is, with his watery 
eyes and their swollen lids, his scarlet lips, and his dowo- 
ward curving nose. His red aggressive ears, and his sleek 
drab hair, how they annoy ! But his direct gaze is alarm- 
ing, he seems to return my feelings of repugnance, I will 
push back the picture into the obscurity of the shadow 
from whence it came. 

191. THE VIRGIN AND 

CHILD 
MuRiLLO. — If a poet desires 
to write a poem, does it ever 
occur to him that it is essential 
to have the objects he wishes 
to describe arranged before 
his writing-table? Yet such a 
subjectas the " Madonna*' should 
be a pictured poem, an embodied 
vision for our less favoured eyes. 
Such are always the early Tuscan 
and Sienese pictures, there is always the attempt to express 
a deep mystery, and to me the 
smallest panel of the feeblest 
painter of those schools is of 
more value than this capable 
picture of a peasant woman 
and her child who are self- 
consciously posed as if for a 
photograph. 

168. A WORKMAN 
RiBERA. — One of the usual 
realistic studies by the Spanish 
artist, Ribera. 
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225. ST. SEBASTIAN 

Altributed by Max 

Van Dyck. The 

rally different from 

t. "La 

igee du 




En tous cas, c'esC un 



Rubens, 
Roose to 
conception i 
the Italian idea of the 
forme 6iegante et 
martyr, les masses d'ombres, le 
coloris dore et un pen uniforme 
des chairs sans les contrastes de 
blanc et de verminoo qui caracter- 
isent la maniere de Rubens, nous 
rappeiJenc en efFet plutot le nom de 
Van Dyck que celui de son maitre. 
chef-d'ceuvre " (Reymond), 

749. PORTRAIT OF WOMAN 

ScoREL. — Evidently the mother of the girl to whom 
Scorel was betrothed, her portrait is in the Doria Gallery, 
and the likeness between the old woman and the young 
one is so marked as to leave little doubt as to their 
relationship. 

753. PORTRAIT OF MAN 

And we naturally assume that this portrait represents 
the father of the one and the husband of the other. Al- 
though it would be difficult to say why the portraits of the 
homely relations of the Dutch painter found a resting- 
place in a Roman palace. These portraits were formerly 
attributed to Holbein, and replicas are in the Naples 
Museum. 

615. PHILIP II. 

Titian. — This portrait is said by some critics to be only 
a copy of Titian's work, but it gives us an interesting ii 
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sight iQto the personality 
of the king. " Fate was 
against him ; the obvious 
and necessary condition of 
his success rested upon a 
strong and hearty English 
alliance; but this soon be- 
came impossible, and with 
England against him the 
Low Countries were able 
to hold their own, and 
the Catholic cause was de- 
barred from further pro- 
gress. . . . And Philip's 
failure meant the speedy 
fall of Spain from the 
first place in Europe, and probably in the world, to 
the level of a second-class or third-class power. The 
Spain of Velasquez and Murillo, the Spain of Cervantes 
and Calderon and Quevedo, swiftly vanished, and a Sp^n, 
poverty-stricken, anti-progressive, letterless, leaderless, 
given over to obscurantism, to corruptioa, to animal torpor, 
became the Sp^n of generation after generation, till foreign 
invasion and colonial revolt dosed the sad record, and the 
beginnings of a new Spain again showed themselves io the 
present century, when men like Goya and Gayangos, in 
their respective paths, attest the power and vigour of the 
great Iberian Stock. . ■ ■ One cannot help reflecting that 
it was a ' great mercy ' for England that Sidonia rather 
than Recalde or Oquendo led the Armada. It will astonish 
most English readers to know that Philip was a generous 
and intelligent patron of art, but there is no doubt of this. 
One of the few relaxations this slave of duty allowed 
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himself was to watch his artists, painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects, designers during the twenty years of work that 
finished that splendid monument, the Escorial, in the vault 
of which his body was in due time to be laid, where it has 
rested 'through three centuries of detraction and misunder- 
standing.' Philip loved children and flowers, music and 
birds ; he was not at all the cold, inhuman personage we 
have been taught to think him, but merely * a naturally 
good man cursed with mental obliquity and a lack of 
due sense of proportion.' Bigot, yes ; hypocrite, no " 
(Frederick Y. Powell). 

5144. THE WOMAN TAKEN IN ADULTERY. 

Tintoretto. — Here we have an original treatment of 
a familiar subject. We find ourselves in the loggia of an 
Italian palace, looking through a perspective of columns 
supporting a richly ornamented roof to a background of 
distant sea and luminous sky. On the left we see a 
mountain range and deep woods, as if, according to his 
usual pregnant symbolism, Tintoretto wished to emphasise 
Pharisaic narrowness by a contrasted background. The 
stability of the hills, the freedom of the sea form a signi- 
ficant contrast to the frail woman who trembles before 
her judge. The wide spaces and far vistas are charac- 
teristic of the artist, and do not detract from the 
importance of the slender figure clothed in black and 
amber. It is impossible to convey in words the effect 
of spiritual power and significance encircling the meek 
figure of Christ, the halo which actually surrounds Him 
could not alone give the feeling of mysterious force that 
draws attention at once to Him. 

We may introduce here William Blake's poetic version 
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of the subject, it is described by Swinburne as " noble 
and faultless verse." 

** Jesus was sitting in Moses' chair ; 
They brought the trembling woman there. 
Moses commands she be stoned to death : 
What was the sound of Jesus' breath ? 
He laid His hand on Moses' law ; 
The ancient heavens, in silent awe, 
Writ with curses from pole to pole, 
All away began to roll ; 

* ••••• 

* Mary, fear not. Let me see 
The seven devils that torment thee. 
Hide not from My sight thy sin. 
That forgiveness thou mayst win. 
Hath no man condemned thee ? ' 

* No man, Lord.' * Then what is he 
Who shall accuse thee ? Come ye forth, 
Fallen fiends of heavenly birth 

That have forgot your ancient love 
And driven away my trembling dove ; 

* •.... 

What was thy love ? Let me see't ; 
Was it love or dark deceit ? ' 

* Love too long from me has fled ; 
'Twas dark deceit, to earn my bread ; 
*Twas covet, or 'twas custom, or 
Some trifle not worth caring for : 
That they may call a shame and sin 
Love's temple that God dwelleth in, 
And hide in secret hidden shrine 
The naked human form divine. 

And render that a lawless thing 
On which the soul expands her wing. 
But this, O Lord, this was my sin — 
When first I let these devils in. 
In dark pretence to chastity 
Blaspheming love, blaspheming Thee. 
Thence rose secret adulteries. 
And thence did covet also rise. 
My sin Thou hast forgiven me ; 
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Canst Thou forgive my blasphemy ? 
Canst Thou return to this dark hell 
And in my burning bosom dwell ? 
And canst Thou die that I may live ? 
And canst Thou pity and forgive ? ' " 

— W. Blake. 



THE DORIA GALLERY 

The Palazzo Doria is in the Corso. The entrance to 
the picture gallery is in the Piazza Collegio Romano. 
Open free on Tuesdays and Fridays, from 10-2 o'clock. 

"It is the Doria Gallery which ranks second among the 
Roman collections. Shortly after the death of Urban VIII. 
(1644), Cardinal Giovan Battista Pamfili was raised to the 
papacy under the name of Innocent X. (Sept. 29, 1644). 
His sister-in-law, Donna Olimpia, who came of the 
Viterbo family of Maldachini, is said to have been an 
ambitious and splendour-loving woman, who could not 
brook that her house should be eclipsed by any other 
in Rome. Hence this collection in all probability owes 
its existence, not to any love of art, but rather to the 
love of ostentation of this otherwise very avaricious 
woman, and to the fashion of the day " (Morelli). 

373. PORTRAIT OF A MAN AND HIS WIFE 

Anguisciola (Sofonista). — This picture was formerly 
attributed to Titian. It was evidently the husband's wish 
that these portraits were painted ; he proudly places his 
hands on his wife's shoulder, giving her the prominent 
place, and content himself to be partly in shadow. They 
are both self-conscious — aware of the spectator — and it is 
this that gives them a somewhat bourgeois appearance, a 
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marked contrast to the serene unconcern so characteristic of 
the portraits by Giorgione, Titian and Velasquez. 

124. ST. SEBASTIAN 

Basaiti. — St. Sebastian, who was an officer in the 
Roman army and suffered martyrdom in Rome, was a 
favourite subject with Roman collectors, and it is inter- 
esting to contrast the conceptions of him by different 
artists. This one, by the unconcerned calmness of the 
face, recalls Melozzo da Forli's picture in the Corsini 
Gallery, although it does not rival it in beauty. Basaiti 
has chosen to suggest the martyrdom by one arrow only. 
The surroundings take too prominent a part, they are 
beautiful in themselves, but the wealth of detail compel 
us to wish that the figure was absent. There is evi- 
dently the desire to show how the saint's back is turned 
upon everyday occupations of life — upon the man who 
fishes, the man who guards his sheep, and even upon the 
monks. 

121. THE CIRCUMCISION 
(Formerly attributed to Bellini.) 

BissoLO (?). — The " Circumcision " (121) is merely one 
of the numerous copies of that unattractive subject which 
are frequently met with in Italy and elsewhere. 

126. HOLY FAMILY 

Bellini. — "The second Bellini, so-called, is in Braccio II. 
of this gallery. No. 1 26. It recalls the master in a measure, 
but even the most superficial connoisseurs of the Venetian 
school would hardly think of ascribing it to him were 
it not for the misleading signature : Joannes Bellinvs. It 
represents the Madonna, adoring the Child who lies on her 
knee 5 the little St. John standing by. A comparison 
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between this picture and two works in the second room 
of this gallery by Niccolo Rondinelli, a pupil and assistant 
of Bellini, proves that these three pictures are by the same 
hand. These forgeries were in all probability perpetrated 
after the death of Bellini, in the hope of finding a better sale 
for the pictures — Marcantonio's copies, signed with Durer's 
monogram, are examples of this practice. Some northern 
critics, misled by the fact that these forged signatures do 
not yield to chemical solvents, are inclined to assume, and 
to make others believe, that the master himself thus signed 
the works of his pupils and assistants. There is, of 
course, no reason why such beliefs should not be held if 
they give pleasure to those who hold them. Life is made 
up of delusions, and it is practically of no consequence if 
an amateur, to whom a forgery is quite as attractive as a 
genuine work of art, is disposed to accept these views. 
We must consider, moreover, that, were it not so, many a 
rogue would be reduced to beggary." 

151. HOLY FAMILY 

BoNiFAZio Veronese. — ** The first Bonifazio was con- 
temporary of Paris Bordone, and akin to him in the 
nature of his art. In this gallery we find a most attrac- 
tive painting by him — the Holy Family, with two 
female martyrs — unfortunately ruined by some ignorant 
picture-cleaner. Portraits by the hand of this cheerful, 
splendid colourist are rare, but I think I have been 
fortunate enough to discover one in the Doria Gallery 
(No. 109). 

" The same barbarian who repainted Bonifazio's other 
work is probably responsible for having entirely destroyed 
the surface of this portrait 5 but it is still of great charm, 
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both for its graceful treatment and the simplicity of its 
composition " (Morelli). 

277. MARS, VENUS AND CUPID 
BoRDONE. — ** In this gallery hangs one of Paris Bordone's 
fine decorative pictures (No. 277), its splendour of colour- 
ing hardly dimmed by the surrounding gloom. It repre- 
sents Mars, Venus and Cupid" (Morelli). 

We may describe it as a family group, the god of war 
has laid aside his armour and gathers fruit, some he has 
already given to Venus, and the playful Cupid is begging 
for his share. 

74. THE NATIVITY 

A. Carracci. — One of a series of lunettes illustrating 
the Gospel story. In this one of the Nativity the stillness 
and solemnity of night are well expressed ; the crescent 
moon gives but little light compared with the break in the 
sky showing the heavenly choir led by a little child. In 
the fields below an angel announces the glad tidings to the 
shepherds, who start immediately on their quest of the 
Holy Family. We can trace their progress in the picture 
as with lighted torch they find their way through the 
darkness until they come to the manger where they find 
the Child upon whom the principal light of the picture is 
concentrated. 

78. THE ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN 

The landscape background, finely conceived and painted, 
has no relation to the groups of figures. In the fore- 
ground stand the Apostles grouped round the open 
sepulchre. 
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80. THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 

A beautiful landscape in which the subject that gives its 
name to the picture is but an incident. The Holy Family 
have just been ferried across the stream, a faint halo is 
drawn round the head of the Virgin. That is the only " 
sign that they are anything more than an ordinary group 
of wanderers. I cannot recall another instance of the halo 
round the Child's head being omitted when it is given to 
the Mother. On the far bank a shepherd watches his 
sheep while he plays on his pipes, another man drives his 
cattle. In the distance camels are painted, apparently in 
the attempt to give an Eastern effect to the scene. 

387. VIRTUE CROWNED BY FAME 

CoRREGGio (?). — A most interesting sketch in tempera, 
thought by some critics to be a copy only — the distant 
landscape recalls the luminosity of Correggio. 

" Ceci me semble une production d'un peintre fran^ais 
de la seconde moitie du xvii. siecle. Cette peinture me 
rappelle toujours Watteau ou Lancret et pourrait etre de 
la main d'un predecesseur de ces peintres " (Mariette). 

170. PORTRAIT 

Dosso Dossi. — A beautiful portrait, formerly attributed 
to Pordenone, and by some critics to Titian. It is very low 
in tone, the dark face framed by the long hair and beard, 
and the large black hat. A white cravat, subdued to a 
quiet grey by the deep shadows, falls below the beard. 
The only touch of colour is in the deep crimson sleeves. 

411. THE GRIEF OF DIDO 

Dosso Dossi. — At one time supposed to be a portrait of 
Catarina Vanozza, the mistress of Alexander VI. and the 
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mother of Lucrezia and Cxsar Borgia, bat she died when 
D. Dossi was still a child. 

139. HOLY FAMILY 

Garofalo. — The Child Christ occupies the centre of 
this group, the Virgin and St. Elizabeth kneel on either 
side. Zacharias stands by the side of his wife, and points 
to the Child, facing him is St. Joseph. An elaborate land- 
scape fills the background. There are two other pictures 
by Garofalo in the Doria Gallery : 144, St. Francis of Assist 
and St. Bernardino of Siena adoring the Holy Family, and 
161, The Visitation. 

76. A SACRIFICE TO APOLLO 

Gell^e. — It requires long study to realise the beauties 
of this picture, it does not reveal itself to a cursory 
glance. The rising sun, well above the horizon, throws 
the temple into shadow, the luminous shadow that one 
sees in sunny lands. Multitudes of people stand round 
the building, nearer the foreground are others with the 
animals intended for sacrifice. A bridge connects this 
part of the picture with the foreground, and on its para- 
pet sits a shepherd boy piping to his herd. In the left- 
hand corner a group of women wait with their water-pots. 
Large trees fill the central part of the picture, giving value 
both to the distant temple and the near figures. The 
delicacy of the far distance is beautifully rendered. The 
sailing boats, like flying birds, float on the quiet sea, 
others are at anchor in the harbour of the town. The 
picture is a perfect example of classical composition. 

88. This quiet pastoral scene is known under two titles — 
The Mill, and ** The Marriage of Isaac and Rebekah," 
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It is under the last name that its replica is known in 
the National Gallery, London. The atmosphere of 
the picture is still, sunny and peaceful, a river winds 
from the distant hills, and is spanned by a bridge 
of many arches before it reaches the waterfall. On 
the bridge are many figures, painted with minute care. 
Near the mill are women washing clothes, while one 
carries away a basketful on her head. It would seem as 
if Claude desired the whole scene to teem with life, for 
figures look through the windows, sit on the banks, and 
crowd the boats. On the left they ride on horseback and 
drive cattle ; while in the foreground is the scene that 
has given one name to the picture. A man and woman 
dance with tambourines, accompanied by women who 
play on pipes, others sit and watch the dancers. But 
these numerous episodes in no way interfere with what 
the picture is essentially — a landscape of perfect beauty, 
composed with the knowledge that had been acquired 
through years of absorbed watching of the effects of 
Nature. 

290. ST. JEROME 

Lorenzo Lotto. — In this small picture a calm landscape 
forms the background to the nude figure of the aged saint, 
who kneels before the crucifix in a frenzy of self-abasement. 
The contrast between the agony of the human being and the 
placid beauty of the natural surroundings is painful, and 
disturbing to the composition. 

The penitent's blood-red cloak has been flung on the 
ground, the expressive hands plead for mercy. His back 
is towards the light that §treams through the distant trees, 
illuminating the cross before which he kneels. This 
picture was painted about 1545. In his old age Lotto 
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painted another St. Jerome, now in the Loavre. In the 
later picture it is not only the landscape that is calm, its 
serenity has enfolded the saint. 

173. THE MONEY MAKERS 

QuiNTEN Metsys. — One of the numerous pictures 
painted by this artist of money grubbers, the deteriorating 
effects of such a pursuit is plainly visible on the counte- 
nances of the four men. The second one, with his fat face, 
squinting eyes, and prominent ears, looks more like some 
unknown animal than a human being. He would seem 
to be persuading his companion to consent to his wishes 
as he places his flat-nailed, be-ringed hand on the older 
man's shoulder. The artist has conveyed to us in a 
wonderful way the intricate working of the brains of these 
two men. Is he taking me in ? says the one. Shall I 
succeed ? says the other. But they appear to be equally 
matched in their sordidness, and it is impossible to predict 
the victor. The two younger men who have just entered 
are eager to be initiated in the mysteries of money-making. 
They, too, wish to spend their lives in raking in those coins 
that they see in heaps by the side of the older men. 

193. THE TWO HYPOCRITES 

In the same room hangs another picture by the same 
artist, of two villains pretending to pray ; one folds his 
hands, the second holds a rosary. The painting is subtle, 
and the depravity of the characters cleverly rendered. 

269. A SHEPHERD 

Rembrandt. — Study of a grey-bearded man, oak leaves 
crown him, and he holds the reed pipes in his hand, but 
there is no inclination to play upon them, the weariness 
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of Rembrandt's own spirit has been expressed in the sad 
face of this shepherd. 

381. THE PENITENT ST. PETER 

RiBERA. — Simon Peter, we hear, followed Jesus — so 
far from losing courage at once he had more, apparently, 
than the bulk of his fellow disciples. He was accom- 
panied by the friend, supposed to be St. John, who was 
able to introduce him to the quarters of the high priest 
within sight and hearing of the scene of trial, but not 
apparently in such close proximity that the careless ques- 
tion of a waiting-maid, twice repeated by other servants, 
was any unpermissible interruption to the drama of judg- 
ment. Yet the dialogue must have been audible to one 
ear, for at the third denial, we read, the Lord turned and 
looked — across some intervening space, probably separating 
all beside from cognisance of their several proceedings — 
upon Peter. The look penetrated to him, and he ** went 
out and wept bitterly." This is the moment Ribera has 
chosen to illustrate in his picture. The darkness of early 
dawn surrounds the contrite apostle, he has flung the 
traditional keys on the ground — with a symbolic sense both 
of his high vocation and of his unworthiness, an action 
but inadequately reflected in his expression, the artist 
being hardly equal to so profound a conception of grief. 

298. AN ANGEL 

RoMANiNo (GiROLAMo). — The solitary example in Rome 
of the artist who has been called "a Rubens in Italy." 
His principal work is to be seen at Brescia, only one of his 
works, it is said, is to be seen out of Italy — the ** Nativity," 
in our National Gallery. 
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"A Rubens in Italy! you may think, if you care to rove 
from the delightful fact before you after vague supposi- 
titious alliances — something between Titian and Rubens ! 
Certainly Romanino's bold, contrasted colouring anticipates 
something of the northern freshness of Rubens. But while 
the peculiarity of the work of Rubens is a sense of 
momentary transition, as if the colours were even now 
melting in it, Romanino's canvas bears rather the steady 
glory of broad Italian noonday ; while he is distinguished 
also for a remarkable clearness of design, which has perhaps 
something to do, is certainly congruous with, a markedly 
religious sentiment, like that of Angelico or Perugino, 
lingering still in the soul of this Brescian painter towards 
the middle of the sixteenth century " (Pater). 

203. PORTRAIT 

Rubens. — Far finer than the Vandyck portrait that hangs 
near it, is the one of a woman, similar in pose and dress, 
painted by his master, Rubens. Superficiality is here 
replaced by rare subtlety. The background is a deep 
red, and the colour is repeated in a lighter key in the 
gauntlets of the gloves, otherwise the picture, like the 
Vandyck, is entirely a scheme of black and white, with 
touches of yellow to relieve the flesh tones. 

132. THE BIRTH OF THE VIRGIN 

Sassetta. — Very dainty in their workmanship and 
amusing in their episodes are these tiny panels. Tall 
ladies in vermilion gowns and marvellous head-dresses 
wait upon the aged Anna. The new-born child is rather 
startled by the lady who is trying either to instruct or 
entertain her with playing fingers. 
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134. MARRIAGE OF THE VIRGIN 

Sassetta. — A most delightful episode is here illustrated. 
The Virgin, tall and very shy, faces Joseph, who holds out 
the ring, but the bride's hand hangs stiffly by her side. The 
watchful mother prompts her by giving her a gentle poke, 
while the priest looks at her half reproachfully. Joachim 
drives back the unsuccessful suitors on the left. On the 
right boys play on long trumpets. Both panels are ex- 
quisite in colouring and in the gold decoration. 

** These two pictures, if I am not greatly mistaken, 
belong to the school of Siena, arid are probably by Bartolo 
di Maestro Fredi " (Morelli). 

192. PORTRAIT 

ScoREL. — This is said to be a portrait of the artist's 
betrothed, the first of several that he painted of her. We 
can picture the scene as we look at the happy face, the 
clear eyes, turned towards the painter, are lovingly watching 
him. The flesh tones are subtle, and the homely face 
delicately modelled. The radiancy of the expression is a 
strange contrast to the surly faces of the ** Hypocrites" in 
the picture by Massys, that hangs on the same wall. 

386. PORTRAIT OF A MAN 

Titian (?). — This fine portrait is ascribed by Berenson 
to Tintoretto. 

390. PORTRAIT OF AN OLD MAN 
Titian. — "There is another work in this collection 
which always passes for a Titian. It represents an old, 
white-bearded man, clad in black, whose, features are 
expressive of deep emotion; his right hand rests on a 
table, on which lie a white rose and some jewels — acces- 
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sories probably referring to the death of his young 
daughter. It is aa interesting picture, full of life, and 
thoughtfully conceived. I am quite willing to admit that 
the portrait is not unworthy, as far as merit goes, to be 
classed in the long category of Titian's portraits, yet, at 
the same time, I cannot altogether recognise in it the hand 

of the master " (Morelli). 

388. HERODIAS WITH THE HEAD OF JOHN 

THE BAPTIST 

Titian. — There are moments, apparently idle, when in. 
quiet room or sunny garden a galaxy of beings "flash upon 
that inward eye that is the bliss of solitude." Far more 
real for the moment than the people who come and interrupt 
are the visions of Beatrice, Desdemona and Isabella. And 
to-day, as I sit in the Picture Gallery of the Doria Palace 
before a picture by Titian — alone and in silence — only the 
continuous whisper of the fountain in the courtyard below 
in my ears, it seems as if I moved in the midst of a Shake- 
speare world. For in some respects Titian and Shakespeare 
are closely allied, and although they differ in their repre- 
sentations of women, there is something in this picture of 
Herodias that recalls the atmosphere of one of Shakespeare's 
plays — so may Emilia have looked, or Paulina. 

From earliest childhood we have studied the story of 
Herodias, with John the Baptist in the foreground, and 
have only had feelings of horror for his murderers. But 
if we refocus our minds and make Herodias the central 
figure, we shall find it possible to understand her hatred 
of the obscure hermit who had dared publicly to speak 
against her ; and we can realise how possible it was for 
her to resolve on his destruction as calmly as a modern 
woman would on that of a harmful insect. We feel that 
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it is from her point of view that Titian has painted this 
picture. It is true that she turns away from the head she 
carries, but there is no horror in the movement. The 
long hair of the Baptist falls over her naked arm, and one 
would think that the touch would be intolerable, but there 
is no trace of any such feeling in the triumphant face, that 
is painted with exquisite skill. The eyes, deep as pools, 
gaze downwards from under delicately pencilled brows ; 
the faces of Herodias and her daughter are entirely in 
shadow, a beautiful tendril-like lock of hair falls over her 
cheek. 

In the background is an open archway, framing the sky. 
In the centre of the arch is a flying cherub. 

** I consider it to be one of Titian's most charming 
creations, fully compensating for the spurious works so 
arbitrarily attributed to him here. It is extraordinary that 
Messrs Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Titian's biographers, should 
have attributed this beautiful woman of indescribable charm, 
and of a distinctly Titianesque type, to that much coarser 
painter Pordenone " (Morelli). 

189. PORTRAIT 

Van Dyck. — Dignified portrait of a middle-aged woman. 
She wears a black dress, trimmed with narrow, yellow 
braid and buttons. The fine white muslin cap, rufF, and 
lace-trimmed cuffs are carefully painted, and contrast 
boldly with the dark background. The face has fine lines, 
but the expression is somewhat soured. The hands are 
interesting and show character. 

POPE INNOCENT X. 

Velasquez. — The most interesting picture in the Doria 
Palace — some eminent artists have declared it to be the 




"Velasquez Pope," 
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most interesting in Rome 
— is the portrut of Iq- 
nocent X. by Velasquez. 
Honoured with a room to 
himself, he receives on the 
days when the palace is 
open an unceasing stream 
of visitors, awestruclc with 
mingled admiration for the 
artist and a feeling akin to 
hatred for the subject, if 
they give him a thought. 
You will notice that the 
picture is generally called 
he spectator's admiration is 
spent upon the artist ; they scarcely trouble themselves to 
think about the name of this successor of St. Peter. 
It is as if some magician's wand had waved before the 
canvas, calling into being this man, who will exist 
for us as long as paint and canvas endure. Looking at 
his face, we can well imagine how he pilfered rare books 
and committed other mean actions : — 

"He(Amelot de la Houssde) assures us that the personal 
dislike which Pope Innocent X. bore to the French had 
originated in his youth, when cardinal, from having been 
detected in the library of an eminent French collector, of 
having purloined a most rare volume. The delirium of 
a collector's rage overcame even French politesse ; the 
Frenchman not only openly accused his illustrious culprit, 
but was resolved that he should not quit the library with- 
out replacing the precious volume. From accusation and 
denial both resolved to try their strength : but in this 
literary wrestling-match the book dropped out of the 
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cardinal's robes ! — and from that day he hated the French, 
at least their more curious collectors " (Disraeli's ** Curi- 
osities of Literature"). 

Lnever sit in that little room of the palace built by his 
descendants with money belonging to the Holy See, but I 
picture him after death had overtaken him. Here we see 
him in all the bravery of silk array, fine lawn, delicately 
wrought lace, and jewelled hands, with a background of 
a gilded chair. Imagine, in contrast, the scene described 
for us by a contemporary writer ; we are told that the 
body, to which even grave-clothes had been denied, was 
hustled into a small chamber at St. Peter's, reserved for 
workmen and their tools. No relative or friend came near 
the body. One of the workmen, more sympathetic than 
the rest, purchased a tallow-candle and placed it at the 
head of him who had been all-powerful. Four days 
after the death of the pope, the major-domo, Monsignor 
Scotti, ordered at his own expense a coffin to be made, 
while Monsignor Segni, a canon of St. Peter's, paid five 
dollars for his burial. 

It is not without satisfaction that we read of the fate of 
Donna Olympia Maldachini, the woman who had filched 
all that was possible from him in his life-time, and refused ' 
grave-clothes to him when he was dead. She may be 
said to have shared this desolation, dying of the plague, 
wretched and abandoned, in her country house at Viterbo. 

** This great Spanish artist (Velasquez) was perhaps the 
most original of all portrait painters, and this picture is 
world-renowned. Professor Karl Justi, the able and 
gifted writer on art, has observed, in his learned and 
standard work, * Diego Velasquez and his Times ' 
(ii. 182), * It is a curious fact that, as in his own 
country it had been the great painter's lot to portray 
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the most gloomy-featured of ministers and the most 
uninteresting type of princes, so in Rome he was com- 
missioned to paint the most ill-favoured among all the 
successors of St. Peter.' And truly there is not a trace 
in the features of Innocent, either of the polished scholar, 
or of the high-bred man of the world — types we are wont 
to find among the princely ecclesiastical dignitaries of 
those days. They are insignificant, even vulgar; his 
expression is that of a wily lawyer, and it is a positive 
relief to forget his repulsive image. Yet cunning and 
suspicious as he was, Innocent X. was a mere tool in 
the hands of his sister-in-law, Olympia, a fact which it 
is difficult to explain. With the exception of a few 
of Rembrandt's finest likenesses, this painting surpasses 
all other portraits of that century. As Gainsborough has 
left us a * Blue Boy,' now in the Grosvenor House Gallery, 
and Paul Veronese a * Green Man,' now in the Colonna 
Palace, so Velasquez, in Pope Innocent, has given us a red 
portrait" (Morelli). 

153. GIOVANNA D' ARAGONA, WIFE OF 
ASCANIO COLONNA 

Flemish School This picture, at one time ascribed 

to Leonardo da Vinci, is now thought to be a copy by a 
Flemish painter of the portrait of Giovanna in the Louvre. 
She was the daughter of Ferdinand, Duke of Montalto, 
the illegitimate son of Ferdinand, King of Naples. She 
married Ascanio Colonna, brother of the celebrated 
Vittoria. Famous for her charm, which has been de- 
scribed as the ideal of feminine beauty, she was at the 
same time very high-spirited, and her refusal to allow her 
daughter to marry a nephew of Paul IV. (Gian Pietro 
Caraffa of Naples) was certainly one of the causes of 
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the Caraffa persecution suffered by her husband and son. 
The pope wished to imprison her in the castle of St. Angelo, 
as her influence against him was so powerful. Fearing he 
might be successful, she escaped from Rome, only return- 
ing upon the death of the pope, when her entrance into the 
city was made an occasion of triumphal ostentation. 

She had seven children, one of whom was the renowned 
Marcantonio. She died in 1575- 

133. CHRIST ON THE WAY TO GOLGOTHA 

Artist Unknown. — A small picture somewhat subdued 
in colouring, but within its narrow limits is represented a 
vast landscape, similar in its atmospheric effect to some 
of the pictures by Turner. On the extreme left the sun 
sinks behind the mountains, the gradual withdrawal of the 
light from the fleeting clouds is rendered with skill, and 
with such tenderness as might suggest the withdrawal of 
a light that men in their blindness had failed to recognise. 
The freedom of the numerous birds contrasts painfully 
with the captive below. 

Cities crown the near hills and cover the plain on the 
left, on the right crowds throng the place of skulls, for 
this elaborate and detailed scene is the setting to that 
pathetic figure in the centre of the picture, fallen to the 
ground beneath the weight of the cross. Blows descend, 
but no one cares, utter loneliness and desolation are ex- 
pressed. Market-women with their goods, wandering 
musicians, soldiers and travellers, all alike unheeding the 
world's greatest tragedy : to them but an ordinary incident, 
to be forgotten as they turn their heads to speak to a 
neighbour. 

It is before such a picture as this that the following 
lines may have been written : — 
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** O Thou that comest past the stars 
And past the utmost bound that bars 
Us from unguessed infinity, 
What hast Thou seen along the road, 
What marvels vast 1 hy pathway strewed, 
The long, long path to CaUary ? " 

** 1 saw the Sower down his brown fields striding 
Fling wide the fruitful grain, 
I saw the foxes in the old tombs hiding 
By white towns veiled in rain." 

** But this we that are men may see — 
Did no great voices speak with Thee 
A-journeying to Jerusalem ? 
Thou that hast wallced with life and death 
In lands forbid to mortal breath, 
What secrets are unloosed of them ? " 

** 1 heard what games the children's feet were winging 
There in your marlcets met, 
I heard the price two tiny birds were bringing — 
That I remember yet." 

** Nay, Lord, but show some wonder done, 
Now, or in times ere times begun, 
That flashes forth Thy Deity; 
Light with a loolc a new-made world, 
Or slay the swift hours onward whirled, 
Till we forget Gethsemane." 

** I knew, I knew, ere Eden's rose was blowing, 
Prick of the twisted thorn — 

The nails, the darkness, and the warm blood flowing, 
I knew — and I was born.'* 

— W. H. Woods. 

PORTRAITS OF A. NAVAGERO AND A. 

BEAZZANO 

Venetian School. — Formerly catalogued as a Raphael, 
but now thought to be only a copy by a Venetian artist. 
** The picture is a masterpiece — you will hardly find its 
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equal the world over — the conception of these two heads 
is so noble, the execution so masterly, that I can name 
scarcely another portrait, whether by Titian, Velasquez, 
or any other renowned painter, which would be worthy to 
rank with it " (Morelli). 

THE VILLA FARNESINA 

OPPOSITE THE CORSINI PALACE 

The villa was built at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century for Agostino Chigi, the rich banker. It was 
bought in 1580 by the Cardinal Farnese. On the ceiling 
of the Great Hall are the celebrated paintings of the Myth 
of Psyche by the pupils of Raphael, only the painting of 
Galatea is by the master himself. 

** As Raphael became the tool for the ambitions, and 
disproportionate ambitions, of the pope, he found it 
increasingly necessary to delegate the execution of the 
work to the scholars he had formed, reserving to himself 
only the general design and the invention of the com- 
position. It was thus that the loggia were painted by 
Giulio Romano, Francesco Penni, Pierino del Vaga, and 
Giovanni da Udine. It was thus that Giulio Romano, 
Penni, and Giovanni da Udine carried out Raphael's 
exquisite designs of the story of Eros and Psyche in the 
Villa Farnesina. In the same place there is, however, a 
work of Raphael's own hand (the Galatea), which is 
perhaps the most successful attempt in modern art to 
recapture the spirit of classical painting. It shows how 
much the new feeling for a style of pure and generalised 
forms which distinguished the art of the cinquecento, and 
which Raphael exhibits in its highest perfection, was 
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based upon a closer study of classical art than had been 
possible in the quattrocento" (Roger Fry). 

THE PICTURE GALLERY OF THE LATERAN 

MUSEUM 

Entrance in the Piazza di Porta S. Giovanni. Open on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. Admission, one 
franc. 

The ancient palace of the Lateran was the residence of 
the popes until they removed to Avignon in 1 309. About 
this time it was nearly destroyed by fire, and was after- 
wards rebuilt in 1586. Gregory XVI. (183 1) arranged 
the Museum and Picture Gallery. 

ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL 

Bartolommeo. — These are supposed to be the pictures 
described by Vasari : "Then, he made for Fra Mariano 
Fetti two pictures of St. Peter and St. Paul, but, as he 
could not work as well in that town as in the Florentine 
city, and as, by reason of seeing and copying so many 
antique and modern works of art, he lost the excellent 
qualities he had formerly possessed, he decided to go, 
leaving one of the pictures, that of St. Peter, to be finished 
by Raphael." 

Castiglione in his book **I1 Cortaggiano" relates the 
following anecdote which is supposed to allude to this 
picture : ** Bernardo Bibiena relates how two cardinals 
came to visit Raphael while he was finishing the figure of 
St. Peter, and they criticised the colouring of the head 
which they thought too red. Raphael, wishing to defend 
his friend, replied : * Do not be surprised that their com- 
plexions have been made the colour of mulberries, it is 
to show that in heaven, as in this picture, they blush when 
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they see the Church governed by such as you!"' (Morelli). 
These panels were formerly in the Church of San 
Silvestro, they were then taken to the Quirinal, and when 
the latter became a royal palace in 1870 they were placed 
in the Museum of the Lateran. 

THE VIRGIN GIVING HER GIRDLE TO ST. 

THOMAS 

Benozzo Gozzoli. — The gold, both on the frame and 
picture, appears to have been almost entirely scraped away, 
so that it is difficult to judge of the original effect. The 
Virgin surrounded by charming child angels gazes down 
pityingly towards the young St. Thomas as he receives 
her girdle. On the side pillars are pictures of saints, the 
predella below containing scenes from the life of the 
Virgin. 

I. The Birth, — The usual treatment of the scene, only 
that here the baby is represented with a grown-up little 
face and the sweetest of expressions. Anxious neighbours 
stand by the door. 2. The Marriage. — St. Joseph is painted 
as a very old man, there is delightful humour in the 
rejected suitors, one of them shakes his fist at St. Joseph, 
the others break the sticks that have not blossomed. 3. 
The Annunciation. — Much damaged. 4. The Nativity. — A 
successful attempt to paint a night scene, the form of the 
Child radiates light. St. Joseph is absorbed in thought. 
5. The Presentation. 6. The death of the Virgin, — Christ 
with the new born soul in his arms stands by side of the 
Virgin, He is surrounded by the disciples. Child angels 
stand at the head and feet. 

THE ASSUMPTION 
Cola dalla Matrice. — The apostles are grouped 
round the open sepulchre, the Virgin surrounded by angels 
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and cherubim gives her girdle to St. Thomas, St. Paul 
kneels on the left. There is a finer example by this 
Neapolitan artist in the Capitoline Gallery. 

Two panels with pictures of saints, in the first St. 
Lawrence and St. Benedict, in the second St. Mary 
Magdalene and St. Agnes. 

6i. VIRGIN AND CHILD 

Crivelli. — 1481 ' Die • Vltima • Jvliy is the inscrip- 
tion painted on the frame of this beautiful altarpiece, the 
picture is throughout wrought with the most loving care, 
and we can imagine the feelings with which the artist, 
after expending all his powers on the painting and the 
wrought gold, somewhat carelessly inscribed the letters 
on that last day of a southern July. 

How exquisite is the subdued tone of the colouring 
against the gold background. Is it time or intention that 
has arranged such a melodious effect ? So often one gets 
the same beauty in old things — leather bindings and 
leather caskets, the elaborate tooling worn and dim, but 
the glamour of the beauty given to them by their makers 
increased rather than lessened by time. Old ivories, old 
stonework, illuminations, needlework, all have this inde- 
scribable charm, time has thought them worthy of his 
mellowing touch. 

The conception of the Child is curious, His right hand 
holds a thread to which is attached a flying bird, the 
uplifted left hand holds what appears to be a divided walnut. 
Aloofness is the main characteristic of the Virgin. The 
eyes, glancing sideways under the broad brows, appear to 
muse on far away mysteries. Her white veil is surmounted 
by a crown worked in the raised manner so usual with 
Crivelli. And the usual festoon, this time of flowers. 
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60. THE VIRGIN AND CHILD 

CmvELLi. — One of the most " worshipful " pictures I 
know. The figure of the monk painted in the left hand 
corner, his whole being 
wrapt in adoration, may be 
regarded as a type of the 
artist himself, and also of the 
crowds he imagined would 
worship before the picture. 
The step of the throne on 
which the monk koeels is 
broken, perhaps typifying the 
corruption of the Church ; but 
there is no aigo of change or 
blight in the figures that sit 
on the throne, or ia their 
surroundings. 

I cannot recall another 
instance of an artist making 
so much use of black, and it 
is an instance of the originality 
ofCrivelli. A hanging black 
drapery, grey in the lights, 
forms a background to the 
ivory tinted faces of the 
Mother and Child, gold 

halos dividing tones that would otherwise be loo sudden 
in their contrasts. A circle of pearls, deep grey in the 
shadows, fall from the jewelled crown over the forehead. 
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In the centre is a large ruby, all the colour of this part 
of the picture is concentrated in this brilliant jewel. But 
that vivid spot of colour enables us to realise the inten- 
tional paleness and luminosity of the two faces and the 
consequent spirituality of expression. 

Black again is the groundwork of the Virgin's cloak 
that falls in beautiful folds from head to foot, it is richly 
embroidered in grey and gold. The under dress is deep 
rose in colour, wrought round the hems with gold. The 
throne is made of marbles of various kinds, festooned 
above with branches of fruit. But these gorgeous sur- 
roundings do not overpower the spirituality and radiance 
of the two faces which seem almost to transmit light. 
Both are gazing downwards, the Child's personality is the 
most predominant, the Virgin is witnessing and sympathis- 
ing with the intense pity expressed in the face — He holds 
an apple with its branch of leaves, perhaps gathered from 
the Tree of Life. 

THE ANNUNCIATION 

Francia (?). — An elaborate building and distant land- 
scape frame the figures of the kneeling angel and the meek 
Madonna with her folded hands. In the sky the Eternal 
raises His hand in blessing and holds a globe, representing 
the world, in His left hand. Some critics ascribe this 
picture to Antoniasso Romano. 

GEORGE IV. KING OF ENGLAND 

Lawrence. — One wonders how a portrait of George IV. 
of England, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, has strayed into 
this palace of the popes. In his royal robes he looks 
strangely out of keeping among the old pictures of saints 
and Madonnas. 
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CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN 

Fra Filippo Lippi. — This picture was a commission 
from Carlo Marsuppini of Arezzo, he kneels on the right 
and is presented to the Virgin by an aged monk, a younger 
monk stands near, and behind are three angel musicians. 
On the opposite side a cardinal is being presented, he is 
also accompanied by monks and angels. In the central 
panel the Virgin kneels and is being crowned by Christ. 
It is said that the donor of the picture complained to the 
artist of the defective drawing of the hands, and that in 
his future pictures Fra Filippo Lippi generally managed 
to conceal these members. 

ST. ANTHONY AND SAINTS 

ViVARiNi. — This large altarpiece contains the figure of 
St. Anthony, in the panels on either side are St. Sebastian, 
St. Christopher, St. Venantius and St. Vitus. Above are 
half-length figures of SS. Peter, Paul, Augustine, and a 
bishop. The central panel is occupied by the risen 
Christ, full of pathos it recalls other representations of 
the same subject by artists of this period. The following 
words by Vernon Lee, though not written with a view 
to this particular picture, reproduce so exactly its effect 
on the mind that it has been transcribed as the best 
interpretation which could be given. — **Nay, is not the 
suffering Christ a fresh creation of the Middle Ages, 
made really to bear the sorrows of a world more sorrow- 
ful than that of Judea ? That strange Christ of the 
Resurrection, as painted occasionally by Angelico, by 
Pier della Francesca, particularly in a wonderful small 
panel by Botticelli ; the Christ not yet triumphant at 
Easter, but risen waist-high in the sepulchre, sometimes 
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languidly seated on its rimy stark, blcx)dlessy with scarce 
seeing eyes, and the motionless agony of one recovering 
from a swoon, enduring the worst of all His martyrdom, 
the return to life in chill, bleak landscape, where the 
sparse trees bend in the dawn wind ; returning from 
death to a new, an endless series of sufferings, even as 
that legend made Him answer the wayfaring Peter, 
returning to be crucified once more " (Vernon Lee). 

It was not thus that the early Christians thought of 
their Lord, and as one leaves this ancient palace of the 
popes it is well to pause before that sarcophagus one 
passes in the corridor which has carved round it a frieze 
of joyousness, the principal decoration being a luxuriant 
vine where the winged children are as plentiful as the 
grapes they are busily employed in gathering, carrying 
in baskets to the press or treading into wine. Sheep and 
lambs are below and birds above. Is this a celebration 
to a feast to Bacchus is one's first thought ? Repeated 
at regular intervals is a figure not of the god of wine, 
but of a stalwart shepherd with his lost sheep on his 
shoulder and his staff in his hand, it is the Christ of the 
early Church. The quiet strong figures have somewhat 
the effect of columns in the midst of so much movement. 
Suddenly we realise that this was a tomb for the body 
of an early Christian, the representation of the exuberance 
of life forming a covering for one who had recently been 
claimed by death, there to dwell until the Resurrection, 
which the early Christians waited for almost daily. And 
as they waited they carved as a resting-place for their 
loved ones homes such as this, believing that spirits too 
had to wait for the resurrection. ** Theology, gradually 
developing, placed dead believers apart; soon St. Augustine, 
(430 A.D.) awards them a preliminary semi-beatitude, and 
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nnder Pope St. Gregory (590) they ascend at once into 
heaven" (Taine). 

THE ACADEMY OF ST. LUKE 
44. VIA BONELLA 

Open every day, except Saturday and Sunday, from 
9 o'clock to 3. Entrance fee, one franc. 

As one wends one's way through the slums that surround 
the Academy of St. Luke, 


how one wishes that the Papal, 
National and Municipal autho- 
rities would unite their collec- 
tions, gathering together the 
masterpieces in some well-lighted 
gallery, and leaving the rubbish 
in some such out- of - the - way 
corner as this where bad pictures 
are already in the majority. The 
two pictures of children are 

by Raphael, the other by Van 
Dyck. 

78. A CHILD 
Raphael. —A fresco painting 
of a naked child holding a gar- 
land of fruit and foliage. It is 
only a fragment of a large 
painting that was formerly in thu 
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"Ce ii*est qu'un enfant ati, mais vivaot, fort, umple 
comme un antique de Pompei; les yeux soaricDt; duu 
ce corps si jeuae et si solide, c'est I'eveil, la premiere 
curiosite de Tame" (Taine). 

197. CONTEMPLATION 
Gbeuze. — A youDg girl raises her 
eyes to heaven in the affected manaer 
usual with this artist. The [ncture 
represents merely a posed model, 
and to the student of Italian pictare 
appears painfully inadequate as ao 
illustration of " ContemplatioD." 

CALYPSO AND THE NYMPHS. 
ST. JEROME 

Titian, Ribera. — The Renaissance realisation of a 
Greek myth hangs side by side with a Spaniard's concep- 
tion of the holy hermit and student of the fifth century 
— St. Jerome. The, perhaps necessary, evils of museum- 
arranged pictures may be useful here in augmenting onr 
powers of seeing what is good in both pictures by the force 
of contrast. A group of beautiful women, surrounded by 
all that is beautiful — the worn men, shut into a dark room, 
surrounded by musty books. The supremacy of the beauty . 
of outward things, and the indomitable power of the mind, 
it is possible to study the two in these pictures. 

In the Titian we are struck by the perfect naturalness 
of the nude figures in the open country, those lithe bodies, 
strengthened by sun and air, have always been accustomed 
to make the earth with its grasses and sweet-scented thymes 
their resting-place. They are as much at home in the liquid 
streams as they are in the warm air, it does not occur to one 
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that they are naked, clothing would be as upsetting to the 
beauty of the idea as draperies on trees or flowers. But the 
picture is essentially one of the beauty of outward things. 
The deep blue sky with its glow towards the horizon, the 
trees heavy with foliage tinged with the inevitable autumnal 
decay, the liquid water and the fountain crowned by the joy- 
ful child are all pleasant to the eye, but we see no sign of 
the desire of things to make one wise. For that we must 
look in the companion picture, where in the wrinkled faces 
of the learned men we can trace the stress of much thought. 

A CHILD OF CHARLES I. OF ENGLAND 
Van Dyck. — A charming drawing of one of the Stuart 
babies by the Flemish 
artist who drew and 
painted them so often. 
The artist has caught 
so well the look, that 
could only have been 
momentary in so 
young a child, that 
has followed the in- 
structions to keep 
perfectly still. In the 
. childish face we see 
the dignity natural to 
a descendant of Jeanne 
d'Albret and Henry 
IV. of France. This 
drawing was probably 



:udy for a picture 
of the royal children 
afterwards James II. 
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lo. THE VIRGIN AND CHILD 

Van Dyck The Child Christ, 

supported by His Mother, stands 
on a globe that represents the 
world. Circling round it is the 
serpent, ihe person ificatioo of eviL 
Two angels playing on musical 
instruments attempt to divert the 
altention of the Child. 

19. THE TOILETTE OF VENUS 
Veronese(?) — Probably a picture 
from the work-shop of Veronese. 
"Dans cette vague rongeur vineuse, 
sur ces fonds noyes, effaces, de 
feuille morte, toute le chair penelree 
d'une lutniere interieure souleve ses 
rondeurs et sa puipe avec un fre- 
missement qui semble unecaresse" 
(Taine). 

. PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST 

Vig£e-Lebrun. — Portrait of the 
French artist, Madame Lebrun, " A 
peine arrivee a Rome, en 1790, 
Mme. Vigee-Lebrun re^ut des com- 
mandes. L'Academie de Sdnt-Luc 
et les Offices de Florence souhaient 
un portrait d'elle ■, Miss Pitt, La 
Comtesse Pococka, Miss Rolaod 
sollicitaient des seances" (Henri 
Bouchot). 
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THE QUIRINAL 

The palace can only be seen during certain hours which 
vary from time to time. All information concerning 
tickets of admission may be had at the Ministero della 
Casa Reale, between lo and 2 o'clock. 

THE REDEEMER 

On the grand staircase. Melozzo da Forli. — The 
artist has been enabled to convey to us in the figure of 
Christ the sense of a predominating personality. Desirous 
as we feel to study the crowd of child angels it is almost 
impossible to withdraw our gaze from the face of the 
Redeemer. A face that is without beauty of form, but 
magnetic in the serious tenderness of the expression, and 
for the reflection upon it of the world's sorrows. As He 
gazes downwards we see that He sees the weariness and 
the waywardness of the wanderers on the earth. One arm 
is stretched wide as if to receive them, and the right hand 
is raised in blessing. Nothing could form a greater con- 
trast to this face so burdened with the vision of sin than 
the joyous child angels with their many coloured wings 
who throng round Him. To them the earth is invisible, 
they are borne on the waves of united adoration, as they 
circle round the ** Man of Sorrows." The colouring of the 
whole is remarkable for its delicacy, soft lilacs and pearly 
greys harmonising with the pale tints of the angels' wings. 

This picture is only a fragment of the celebrated 
Ascension of Christ formerly in the Church of the Holy 
Apostles. When the church was enlarged in 171 1 the 
fresco was removed. Other fragments can be seen in the 
sacristy of St. Peter's. 
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ROSPIGLIOSI PALACE 

Open on Wednesdays and Saturdays from II-3 o'clock. 

AURORA 
Reni (Guino). — The Aurora of Guido Reni (1575- 
1643) is too well known to aeed description. The 
masterpiece of any painter 
is worth attention, and the 
admiration felt for thisdelioea- 
tion of the Sun-god and the 
hours has lasted up to a recent 
date, atid will be felt by all 
at a certain level of culture and age. It is full of move- 
ment and life, and there is spirit in the horses which lends 
the picture a certain modern grace. But its interest mast 
be confessed to be mainly that of a representation of the 
Renaissance in its decadence {it was painted for Paul V. 
in 1602). The dancing hours seem fitted for the operatic 
stage and the charioteer, the centre of attention is wantiag 
in dignity. 

More worthy of attention are the delicate frescoes on 
the wall by the Flemish artist, Paulus Brill. They 
represent the four seasons, are cool and pleasant in colour, 
and restrained in feeling. 

THE TRIUMPH OF CHASTITY 
LxjTTO. — But the one treasure of the gallery is the beauti- 
ful picture by Lorenzo Lotto, known as the "Triumph of 
Chastity," a wrong description according to some critics and 
certainly one's sympathies are all with the lovely Venus and 
not with thevery unattractive assailant, who according to this 
idea must be supposed to represent Chastity. She is appar- 
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ently an 111-iempered prude, 
in semi-conventual attire, 
roughly and rudely driving 
away an innocent and pure- 
looking goddess and the 
little Cupid whose bow she 
has snatched. He has flung 
away his torch in his terri- 
fiedflight. From theaitackingwom:in'siiuii-likc garb, and the 
cord knotted round her neck, it is possible to imagine that she 
represents the Church, the little ermine standing on her breast 
being an emblem of purity. Can this be the work of some 
satirist of the Church, inverting the Savonarola crusade ? 

CHURCHES 

ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY ACCORDING 
TO THE NAMES OF THE CHURCHES 

S. AGOSTINO 

In the piazza of the same name near the via della Scrofa 

THE PROPHET ISAIAH. Raphael 

The third pillar on the left of the nave. This fresco has 
suffered much from time and restoration, Daniel de Voiterra 
is said to have repainted it in 1555. The interest of the 
painting is mainly due to the fact that it shows the effect 
of Michel Angelo's work upon Raphael. 

SANTA CECILIA IN TRASTEVERE 

In the street of the same name 

THE LAST JUDGMENT. Cavallini 

Christ in a mandorla glory is surrounded by angels and 
cherubim. The Virgin and St. John, surrounded by the 
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apostles, are engaged in prayer. ** Ces fresques qui, parleur 
beaute, non seulement soutiennent comparison avec ics plus 
parfaites peinturcs du moyen age, conservees en Italie, mais 
qui, par la grandeur du dessin et par la maitrise classique 
de la conception et des expressions, se rangent parmi les plus 
belles qui existent, presentent, dans le style et les figures, un 
caractere qui les fait reconnaitre comme etant I'oeuvre d'un 
grand artiste du xii. siecle, ne et grandi a Rome, au centre 
antique de la culture artistique. Les anges et les apotres 
derivent de modcles de statues portant la tunique et la toge. 
En comparant ces peintures avec les mosaiques dont Pietro 
Cavallini a decore I'abside de Santa Maria in Trastevere, on 
pent absolument affirmer que c'est a cet artiste et non a un 
autre qu'il attribuer les fresques du choeur de Santa Cecilia 
La comparaison du style en general, I'identification absolue 
des types divers, la correspondance des couleurs, le dessin 
de la composition, tout, en un mot, doit etre attribue a ce 
maitre sur lequel, dans son commentaire, Lorenzo Ghiberti 
ecrivit : * Pietro Cavallini, peintre tres illustre, peignit, 
entierement de sa main, Santa Cecilia in Trastevere.' '' 



8. CLEMENTE 

Entrance in the via S. Giovanni, not far from the 

Colosseum 

THE CHAPEL OF THE PASSION. Masolino 
Frescoes principally illustrating the Legend of St, Catharine 

Over the altar is painted a representation of the Cruci- 
fixion. A wide expanse of land and sea and grey sky 
forming the background to a scene that attempts to be 
as realistic as possible, thus forming a great contrast to 
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Masaccio^s version of the same subject in the church of 
S. Maria Novella in Florence. Here Roman soldiers, on 
foot and on horseback, keep guard over their prisoners, 
one equestrian soldier curiously recalls a similar figure in 
Mantegna's picture of the Crucifixion in the Louvre. 

On the left hand wall as we face the altar are scenes 
from the life of St. Catharine of Alexandria. The most 
celebrated is the one on the left on the lower tier. Here 
we see the young princess arguing with the philosophers 
before the Emperor Maximin. (An account of this legend 
is given under the Borgia rooms, where Pinturicchio 
illustrated the same subject.) Expressions of wonder, 
dissent, and conversion are delineated in the faces of her 
listeners. One version of the legend tells us that the 
saint succeeded in convincing them all with the exception 
of the emperor, who was so enraged that he ordered their 
instant execution. Through the open window we see 
them enveloped in flames, and St. Catharine standing by 
their side urging them to be faithful. 

In the arched space above, St. Catharine is seen exhorting 
the inhabitants of Alexandria to forsake paganism. She 
stands by an altar and points to the false god on a pedestal 
to whom an old man is praying. Crowds of figures stand 
round, among whom is a young man in the dress of the 
fifteenth century. 

In the next scene the saint is thrown into prison where 
she is visited by the empress, who is converted to Christi- 
anity by St. Catharine. By order of the emperor the 
convert is beheaded. Her body is then carried to heaven 
by angels. The figure of the listening empress is very 
expressive, the communion between the two women is 
most naturally depicted. 

Below this is the fresco of the martyrdom of St. 
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Catharine, within a courtyard. She stands between two 
spiked wheels awaiting the painful death, but she is 
saved by an angel who breaks the wheels in pieces. The 
figure of the saint has unfortunately been entirely repainted. 

The last scene is the death of the saint. There is a 
background of a barren country against which is seen the 
kneeling saint, her hands bound. One soldier prepares to 
strike the fatal blow, the second one appears to dread 
another miracle. In the distance on the right two angels 
carry the body to Mount Sinai, another angel carries the 
soul to paradise. 

The frescoes on the opposite wall are much damaged, 
they are generally supposed to depict scenes from the life 
of St. Clement, who was a fellow-labourer with St. Paul, 
and is mentioned in the Epistle to the Fhilippians iv. 3. 
He became Bishop of Rome, but during the persecution 
under Trajan he was sent to work in the stone quarries, 
and was afterwards thrown into the sea. This church is 
said to be built on the site of his house. 

** Whether or no Pisanello painted in Rome elsewhere 
than in St. John Lateran, it would have been surprising 
had he exercised no influence on other artists who worked 
in the city. Such influence is traceable — although it would 
be wrong to exaggerate its definiteness — in Masolino's 
frescoes in S. Clemente, painted apparently about 1446- 
1450. In the scene where St. Catharine mocks the idol, 
one of the youths who looks on wears a rich cloak such as 
was dear to Pisanello's heart ; but the artist has failed to 
give to the figure, in spite of his dress, the courtly dis- 
tinction of Pisanello's gentlemen and pages. The splendid 
Crucifixion also owes something to Pisanello, witness the 
bold foreshortening of the horses " (G. F. Hill). 
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C\ lihl^^- GIOVANNI IN LATERANO 

^{^ In the Piazza di S. Giovanni in Laterano 

POPE BONIFACE VIII. PROCLAIMING THE JUBILEE OF 1300. 

Giotto 

Cardinal Stefaneschi, nephew of Boniface VIIL, invited 
Giotto to Rome, and commissioned him to paint the apse 
of the old church of St. Peter and an altarpiece for the 
same church. All that remains now is this fragment in 
S. Giovanni. 

S. Lorenzo fuori le Mura. — In the via Tiburtina, 
not far from the gate of S. Lorenzo. This church, one of 
the most beautiful in Rome, was built by Constantine over 
the burial place of S. Lorenzo. As we enter under the 
exquisite Ionic columns our eyes are arrested by childish 
drawings in somewhat crude blues and greens, divided 
into unequal spaces, to suit the subjects, by broad bands 
of deep red. 

These frescoes were probably painted in the thirteenth 
century, and although badly repainted in parts in 1864 are 
of great value to the student of the history of art. 

The illustrations of the legend of St. Lawrence are on 
the spectator's right as he faces the church door. (His 
story will be found under the account of the chapel of 
Nicholas V. in the Vatican.) 

St Stephen's history is illustrated on the left. 

SANTA MARIA IN ARACOELl 

On the Capitoline Hill, entrance by a flight of steps on 
the left of the palace of the senator. The Buffalini 
Chapel (the first on the right of the west entrance). The 
chapel is lighted only by a small west window, the best 
time to see it is in the afternoon. 
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SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF ST. BERNARDINO OF SIENA. 

PlNTURlCCHlO 

The saint to whom this chapel is dedicated died only 
nine years before his namesake, the Umbrian artist, was 
born. When Bernardino di Betto became known in man- 
hood as Pinturicchio, or the little painter, his thoughts 
probably often dwelt on that other Bernardino, whose 
story had been so familiar to him as a child. For it is 
certain that he must constantly have heard the dramatic 
history of his patron saint, and it is possible that the story- 
telling instinct so strongly developed in the artist may 
have been fostered by the picturesque accounts of the 
young nobleman giving up all his possessions when he 
was only seventeen years old, to nurse the sick and to 
join the Franciscan order. 

The BufFalini Chapel contains the first great work 
executed by Pinturicchio in Rome. The commission was 
given to him by the Umbrian family of the BufFalini, who 
had had the opportunity of seeing his work before he left 
his native city. The work is mainly characterised by a calm 
simplicity, the colours are quiet and delicate, suitable to 
the portrayal of such a life as St. Bernardino's. The con- 
trast between this chapel and his later sumptuous work done 
under the influence of Alexander Borgia is very striking. 

The west wall, in which is the window, contains the 
following subjects : — 

1. The Investiture of St. Bernardino. 

2. St. Francis receiving the stigmata. 

3. A monk relating the history of St. Bernardino (under 
the window). 

In number one the young nobleman kneels to receive 
the Franciscan order from a monk, he has cast aside his 
scarlet robes, his jewels and books. Quite near stands a 
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youth with a face of almost girlish beauty, the other heads 
have been badly repainted. The colouring of the whole 
is very subdued and almost in monochrome. In the back- 
ground is a vision of the Virgin and Child and two angels. 
On the cornice above stands a young child holding a battle 
axe and a shield with the device of the BufFalini, the head 
of a buffalo with a rose between the horns. 

The corresponding picture of St. Francis receiving the 
stigmata is very much damaged, the artist appears to have 
been less interested in it than in the illustration concerning 
his namesake. 

The figures in the group below the window are probably 
all portraits. 

The upper part of the left wall illustrates the time when 
Bernardino was a young man, and having resolved to 
become a monk retired to ** a secret place and built an 
altar to the Crucified One." He is represented as reading 
a book while a crowd of curious spectators watch him. 
An elegantly dressed youth points out the saint to an old 
man. 

The fresco below this lunette represents the funeral 
of the saint. It is one of the finest of Pinturicchio's works, 
the wide feeling of space and the symmetrical composition 
are very characteristic of the Umbrian school. The back- 
ground is a vast piazza, to the left is a beautiful Renais- 
sance building, on the opposite side is a private house 
probably belonging to the BufFalini as it has their device 
on the doorway. In the sky above the loggia the soul of 
St. Bernardino rises towards heaven accompanied by angels. 
A temple closes the vista. This elaborate background 
does not detract from the interest of the many figures in 
the centre of whom lies the dead saint on a bier. Two 
monks stand at the head and two at the feet, their hands 
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folded in prayer. Two children play in the foreground, 
near lies the highly prized relic of Santa Maria in Aracoeli, 
the Santo Bambino, or image of the Child Christ. 

On the spectator's left stands Nicola Buffalini, Con- 
sistorial Advocate, who died in 1506, about twenty years 
after he gave Pinturicchio the commission to paint these 
pictures. The two figures on the extreme right are said 
to be Perugino (in the red cap) and Pinturicchio with folded 
hands adoring his patron saints. 

Over the altar is the Apotheosis of St. Bernardino. The 
saint, standing on a rock, holds an open book in his left 
hand. On the right is St. Anthony of Padua holding a 
flaming heart. On the left the royal saint, St. Louis of 
France, in his bishop's robes, holding an open book, it is 
one of the most beautiful figures ever painted by Pin- 
turicchio. These three Franciscans stand in the midst of a 
beautiful landscape, among the surroundings their leader 
loved so well. In the distance are various episodes in the 
life of St. Bernardino. Two angels float in the clouds 
above, holding a crown over the saint's head, they are 
beautiful, graceful figures, with tall lilies in their hands. 
Above them are more angels, and in the centre the figure 
of the risen Christ in a mandorla glory. 

The vault of the chapel is divided by intersecting arches, 
in each of the sections is sitted the figure of an evangelist. 

A .^^t^c9 S. MARIA BELLA PACE 

In the Piazza of the same name, near the Piazza Navona 



Vi 



THE SIBYLS. Raphael 



Over the arch of the first chapel on the right. A smiling 
baby, holding a flaming torch, crowns the uppermost point 
of the arch, he is winged as are his companions who hold the 
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scrolls, but otherwise he and they are very human. More 
human, in their happy playfulness, than the four god-like 
beings below, who represent the four sibyls. Although 
they do not belong to the same race as the inspired beings 
in the Sistine Chapel, the deep earnestness characteristic 
of the Florentine was impossible to the easily influenced 
Umbrian, perhaps there are no examples in art produced 
by contemporary men of the same subject, where the con- 
trast is so striking, as between this wall painting in the 
small Church of Santa Maria delia Pace, and the decoration 
of the Sistine Chapel, both artists having chosen to 
represent the wise women of old. 

The words on the scrolls in Raphael's fresco are serious 
— "The Resurrection of the Dead" — "The heavens 
surround the sphere of the earth" — "He will have the 
lot of Death "— " I will open and arise." 

A placid content here takes the place of the arduous 
groping after truth that Michael Angelo has taught us to 
consider inseparable from the figures of the sibyls. Whether 
it was acquiescence or indifference that enabled Raphael 
to associate the tremendous facts that he has inscribed on 



his scrolls with smiling faces 
the impatient custodian di 
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glowing masterpiece from our eyes, it is the memory of 
smiles that we carry away with us, the playful child in 
the centre forms as it were the key-note, in different 
degrees all the figures express the same feeling, so 
rhythmical and complete is this painting in its melody that 
a musician might translate it into music and call it the 
symphony of smiles. Whereas as far as I remember that 
note is never struck in the Sistine Chapel. 

SANTA MARIA DEL POPOLO 

In the Piazza of the same name, near the Porta del Popolo 

THE ALTARPIECE. Pinturicchio 
The Adoration of the Child Christ 

First chapel on the right of nave. This painting is un- 
doubtedly by Pinturicchio, although it has been much spoilt 
by restoration ; its beauty is enhanced by the exquisite marble 
frame. The Child lies on the ground, His head resting 
on a sheaf of corn, the Virgin lovingly adores Him as she 
kneels on the ground. These two figures are fortunately 
less spoilt by repainting than the remainder of the picture. 
St. Jerome and St. Joseph are badly restored. In the 
distance can be seen the procession of the Magi, and on 
the hills above them a shepherd and his flock. 

A series of lunettes under the cupola contain the 
history of St. Jerome, it is doubtful whether they are from 
the hand of Pinturicchio. The first is the most beautiful 
where St. Jerome disputes with the doctors, the landscape 
background, as in all work of this school, is full of charm. 

The subjects that follow are St. Jerome in the desert ; 
St. Jerome extracting the thorn from the lion's foot ; St. 
Jerome writing ; The Saint's Burial. 
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SANTA MARIA DEL POPOLO 

Third chapel on the right. Consecrated to the Virgin by 
Sixtus IV. There is no part of this beautiful chapel left 
undecorated, with the exception of the window glass, that 
is left clear to enable us to see the beauty of every detail. 
As we enter we look down on the tessellated pavement, the 
brilliance of which catches our eye, the surface of many 
tiles has been worn away by the feet and knees of 
generations of worshippers, but on each side of the altar 
one can see them in their original state. We know quite 
well before the custodian tells us that ** sono molti 
preziosi." And why, the execution in many instances 
being childish ? It is because each one has upon it the 
hall mark of individual hands, the design constantly 
repeats itself but always with variations ; and the design 
and colouring are always beautiful in the daring of their 
simplicity. It is the oak leaf and the acorn that form the 
principal device, that being the badge of the della Rovere 
family by whom this chapel was decorated to be the 
shrine for their tombs. 

Michel Angelo was constrained to use the same device in 
the Sistine Chapel, his patron being one of the most arrogant 
of the della Rovere tribe, the Pope Julius II. He, in his 
giant way, was not satisfied with single acorns or isolated 
leaves, but placed garlands of oak branches in the hands 
of his figures. Nearly all artists must have seemed to 
Michel Angelo as children arranging scrap-books, and yet 
I have sometimes thought that the first glimmering of the 
idea for the conception of the decoration of the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel may have come to him when he saw 
this tiny place. For here, on the ceiling, we have studies 
of the prophets, Daniel and Jeremiah being the first two. 
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the other names are not discernible. A gorgeous decora- 
tion of children, birds, flowers, and animals surround these 
studies of the prophets. 

Round the lower part of the chapel panels of the sibyls 
alternate with scenes of martyrdom. Thus there is a 
resemblance which may be only a chance one between the 
conceptions of the two artists, and the fact that the lesser 
one wrought lovingly and individually prevents the 
comparison from being ridiculous. 

The lunettes below the prophets contain the history of 
the Virgin, beginning on the spectator's left with her 
birth, followed by her presentation in the Temple, The 
Annunciation, The Marriage, and The Visitation. These 
are all exceedingly difficult to see, and one can only get 
a general idea of their beauty. The altarpiece of The 
Nativity is however perfectly clear. On the left of the 
Mother and Child stand St. Augustin and St. Anthony of 
Padua, on the right St. Francis and St. Nicholas. 

On the left wall is the Ascension of the Virgin. The 
empty tomb is placed in the midst of a landscape of 
exquisite beauty, the disciples stand round with various 
expressions of wonder and almost dismay. St. John places 
his arms within the tomb as if he found it impossible to 
trust alone to his sight. Above them, looking down 
smilingly upon them, is the figure of the Madonna in the 
mandorla glory of winged cherubim. Other angels circle 
round. 

Facing this fresco is one representing the dead Christ 
supported by two angels, their pitying expression is what 
principally calls for remark. It is now generally believed 
that Pinturicchio was responsible for the design, but not 
for the execution, although he may have superintended 
his pupils. 
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** Not only the lunette in this chapel, but the execution 
of nearly all the paintings must, we think, be ascribed to 
other hands than Pinturicchio's, though we may credit him 
with the general idea of the decoration, perhaps also with 
some sketches and designs for it, and with the direction of 
the whole work. 

" As a whole the chapel makes a stupendous impression, 
in spite of the damage done by damp and restorations and 
the paltry character of such modern accessories as the 
altar frontal, etc., which contrast so strongly with the 
graceful original balustrade and the magnificent remains 
of the tessellated pavement, with its elongated hexagons " 
(Ricci). 

SANTA MARIA DEL POPOLO 

THE CHOIR. PiNTURiccHio 

These decorations were commissioned by Julius II. and 
probably begun about 1508. In the centre is the Coronation 
of the Virgin, the design is octagonal, and round it the four 
evangelists alternate with the sibyls. The latter are very 
interesting figures, the Persian sibyl reclines on her lefr 
side and writes in a book. The Erythraean leans her 
right elbow on a stool, supporting her head. The Delphic 
sits on the ground with her left arm on her books. The 
Cimmerian points to the place where her name is inscribed. 
At the corners the four Fathers of the Church sit on 
thrones. St. Gregory, who holds up his hand in benediction, 
is the finest of the four. 

All the figures are surrounded by grotesques in clear 
and delicate colouring, the whole decoration has. somewhat 
the effect of mosaics. 

It is curious to realise that the same year saw the 
beginnings of the frescoes on the Sistine ceiling and of 
s 
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this vault. It was Pinturicchio's last work in Rome, he 
was only fifty-nine when he died in Siena in 151 3, happier 
there possibly than in Rome where the standard of taste 
had changed and the wish for the simple themes painted 
by the gentle Umbrian had died away. Little interest was 
shown in his work until our own complex times, when 
the force of contrast thrusts upon us the charm of 
simplicity, and often we are content to sit before a picture 
by Pinturicchio, finding it very pleasant to imagine our- 
selves in so ** sweet a place." 

SANTA MARIA IN TRASTEVERE 

THE ANNUNCIATION. Cavalmni 

Under the portico are two much damaged frescoes by this 
early artist. The one on the left is the most interesting. The 
Virgin sits under an alcove, her hands meekly folded on 
her breast. The angel kneels, and by her also kneel, under 
her protection, a woman and child. Above is the Deity 
from whom proceeds the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove, 
and also the nude form of a child bearing a cross. 

^ ^ tno S. MARIA SOPRA MINERVA 

Behind the Pantheon, in the Piazza della Minerva 

THE ANNUNCIATION. Antoniasso Romano 

In the fourth chapel. This picture was attributed formerly 
to Fra Angelico and then to his pupil, Benozzo Gozzoli. 
Between the Virgin and the angel kneel small figures of 
a monk and three young girls, one of whom presents a purse 
to the Virgin. The picture was painted to commemorate 
the Society of the Annunciation founded in 1460 to help 
poor girls. 
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S. MARIA SOPRA MINERVA. CARAFFA 

CHAPEL 

EPISODES IN THE LIFE OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. 

FlLIPPlNO LiPPI 

" A cote des artistes, qui ont fait leur education 
dans I'atelier de Verrocchio, il faut en citer d'autres sur 
lesquelles il a agi indirectement. Le plus interessant est 
Filippino Lippi, qui devait d'autant plus aimer I'art de 
Verrocchio, qu'il y retrouver le souvenir de I'art de son 
pere. Sur un point particulier, la recherche du mouvement 
et I'etude de la complication des draperies, il est, plus que 
tout autre, son continuateur. La veritable evolution, 
I'aboutissant des recherches de Verrocchio en ce sens, se 
voit dans les fresques de la Trinite a Florence ou de la 
Minerve a Rome. Mais les exagerations de Filippino 
montrent ce qu'il pouvait y avoir de dangereux dans I'art 
de Verrocchio. Aussi est-il plus grand quand il sait rester 
plus simple, comme a la chapelle Brancacci, et que, sans 
effort, il cree ces oeuvres d'une exquise tendresse, qui 
sont la Vierge de San Spirito, la Vierge des Uffizi et la 
Vision de S. Bernard " (M. Reymond). 

8. CRIES A NUOVA 

CORSO VITTORIO EMANUELE. Rubens 

Over the High Altar there is, as it were, a picture 
within a picture, for the heads of the Madonna and Child 
are enclosed in a massive gold frame. Painted forms of 
child-angels appear to be supporting this picture. The 
combination of realism with the necessary convention of a 
painting is unpleasing, and how inferior is this way of 
using gold as a decoration to the methods of the earlier 
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artists. In the clouds below adoring cherubim gaze 
upwards, other winged figures kneel on the ground. 

On either side of the altar are large pictures of saints, 
also by Rubens, the figures are colossal and appear out of 
proportion. They also appear out of place in a church. 
In their worldly magnificence and the very material 
attendant cherubim they would be more at home in some 
large palace or even in that place to which it would seem 
that all pictures come at last — the public gallery. 

SANT ONOFRIO 

On the Janiculum Hill 

In the convent adjoining the church is an interesting 
wall-painting by Boltraffio, the pupil of Leonardo da Vinci. 
It is at the end of a corridor on the first floor, and represents 
the Virgin and Child and a donor. The grace of the holy 
group, the Mother holding a flower, and the child stretch- 
ing forth His hand to bless, is a curious contrast to the 
rugged ugliness of the worshipper. The gold background 
imitates mosaics. This picture was formerly attributed to 
Leonardo da Vinci. 

" There is not a single work by BoltrafHo in central and 
southern Italy, with the exception of the much-damaged 
fresco in the cloister of S. Onofrio in Rome. This was 
first pronounced by Dr Frizzoni to be the work of 
Boltraffio and not of Leonardo, and with good reason. 
The long oval of the Madonna's face, so characteristic of 
Boltraffio, would alone testify to his hand. In its present 
condition it is a mere wreck " (Morelli). 

ST. ANNE TEACHING THE VIRGIN TO READ. Probably by a 

PUPIL OF PiNTURICCHIO 

In the interior as we face the altar, on our right near 
the sacristy door, is this lunette painted above the tomb of 
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the Archbishop Giovanni Sacchi. St. Anna, bending down 
towards the child, holds an open book. It is also firmly 
clasped by Mary, her whole attention being concentrated 
on its pages. I cannot recall another Renaissance picture 
of this subject that attracts us by its naturalness. The 
background is a wide expanse of country, only slightly 
sketched in. 

THREE TIERS DECORATING THE CUPOLA OF THE CHOIR 

Peruzzi (Baldassare) 

In the centre of the lowest tier is the fresco of the 
Virgin and Child and four saints. The Child's hand is 
raised in the attitude of blessing. S. Onofrio, to whom 
the church is dedicated, is on the right. His history will 
be found under L. Lotto, page 169. 

The Adoration is on the left, the three kings bring their 
gifts to the infant Christ, their attendants, horses and 
cameJs wind in a long procession from the distant hills. 
The. shepherds also bring their humble offerings. 

The Flight into Egypt is the most interesting of the 
series. An intelligent ass, proud of his burden, quite 
realises the necessity of quickly leaving the terrible country 
where children are being slain by ruthless soldiers. St. 
Joseph energetically strides in advance. The Mother and 
Child are quite calm. Peruzzi has painted the palm tree 
that, according to the legend, bent its branches to enable 
the Virgin to gather fruit. And the architect painter's 
love of buildings can be seen in the elaborate drawing of 
the distant town. 

In the centre of the second tier is the Coronation of the 
Virgin, angels are in the foreground, and a choir of 
cherubim and seraphim in the background. On each side 
are the apostles and sibyls. 
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In the third tier is a choir of angels and episodes from 
the life of St. Jerome. 

ST. PETER'S 

In the sacristy are frescoes of the Giottesque school, 
and fragments by Melozzo da Forli. The latter include 
studies of angels and apostles, and should be studied in 
relation to the fresco by Melozzo now in the Quirinal as 
they at one time formed part of the same decoration. 
Vasari describes them as follows : "At that time 
Benozzo Gozzoli lived in Rome, and there he met a 
certain Melozzo, originally of Forll. He occupied 
himself there with much care and diligence in the study 
of foreshortening as one can see in the church of the 
Holy Apostles in Rome, in the tribune of the high-altar, 
where he represented in perspective many personages. 
But these qualities appear still better in the Ascension of 
Jesus Christ,^ in a choir of angels which seem to pierce 
the roof." 

S. PIETRO IN MONTORIO 

On the Janiculum Hill 

FLAGELLATION. Sebastiano del Piombo 

The first chapel on the right contains a painting by 
Sebastiano del Piombo of the " Flagellation." Michel 
Angelo is said to have given him the design, perhaps the 
central figure is the conception of the great master, but 
it seems impossible that the whole painful scene can have 
been designed by him. 

^ Now in the Quirinale. 
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POPES ^ 

MARTIN V. (1417-1431) — **the pope chosen at 
Constance by unanimous consent of the nations, and the 
auspicious herald of the restored unity of the Church. 
With him, too, came to an end the anarchical conditions of 
the city, which henceforth was to rise gradually from her 
debasement to renewed splendour. Martin was a Roman by 
birth, the first pope from the renowned Ghibelline House 
of the Colonna, and for this very reason welcome to the 
populace of Rome. When he made his entry into the city 
in September 142 1 he found it, as Gregory XI. before him 
had found it, sunk in the deepest misery, shattered by the 
feuds of its turbulent nobility, its streets scarcely passable, 
blocked by baronial towers, its churches deserted or fallen 
in, its population degraded by poverty and vendettas. 
Martin restored peace and order ; but the city had ta buy 
his benefactions at the price of her republican freedom. 
For the first time the popes reduced to thorough submission 
that Senatus Populusque Romanus which had so long held 
its ground upon the hoary Capitol. 

" Upon the tomb of Martin V. stands inscribed * Feli- 
citas Temporum Suorum.' It still survives before the 
high altar of the Lateran Basilica — a bronze slab on which 
the pope is represented in basso-relievo. With Antonio 
Filarete, the author of this design, began the Renaissance 
of the arts in Rome " (Gregorovius). 

"With NICHOLAS V., Thomas of Sarzana (1447- 
1455), the most liberal of all promoters of knowledge, the 

^ Lives of the popes mentioned in this book are given above for the 
convenience of those who are interested in tracing their characters in 
their portraits or in the commissions their commands inspired. The 
extracts are from J. A. Symonds unless otherwise stated. 
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humanism of the century actually mounted the papal 
throne. The papacy had once more repressed and turned 
to its own advantage those efforts after Church reform 
which had been so much in evidence since the Council of 
Constance ; and no sooner was it freed from all anxiety in 
this quarter, than it surrendered itself unreservedly to the 
temporal needs of the time. It began to encircle itself 
with pomp and power. The Muses and the gods of old 
Olympus invaded the Vatican. 

**The papacy immortalised itself in wonderful monu- 
ments, in the very way adopted by the Imperial House of 
Ancient Rome. Nicholas V., during whose reign Byzan- 
tium fell into the power of the Turks, rescued the treasures 
of classic literature by transporting them from thence to 
Rome, gave a fresh impulse to Greek studies, and gathered 
round him such men as Poggio Bracciolini, Gregory of 
Trebizond, Nicola Perotto, Lorenzo Valla, Theodore of 
Gaza and Cardinal Bessarion. In the last year of his 
pontificate the art of printing made its first appearance 
in Rome, where it was hospitably received by the noble 
family of the Massimi. 

"It was the same pope who founded the Vatican 
library, by despatching agents into every country, charged 
with the purchase of manuscripts. Lastly, he conceived 
the project — worthy of the Flavian emperors — of enlarging 
the Vatican Palace into a papal city, an apostolic Palatine 
hill, and of converting St. Peter's into the mightiest temple 
of the world " (Gregorovius). 

"SIXTUS IV. della Rovere (1471-1484) is the first of 
a series of popes who had nothing spiritual about them 
save their priestly robes. Pursuing purely secular aims, 
they were free from every scruple as to the means for 
their attainment. The papacy was ere long converted 
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into a tyranny 5 the states of the Church were founded 
anew, while the Church itself sank deeper and deeper 
into the abyss of vice and corruption. The holy father 
modelled his conduct only too exactly on that of secular 
princes, and each succeeding pontificate was made up of 
intrigues and plots and aggressive wars against the neigh- 
bouring states. The Italian hegemony was at this time 
contested between Venice, Milan, Florence, Naples and 
numberless petty principalities; and amid the ever-recurring 
leagues and conspiracies, the cunning schemes and laby- 
rinthine negotiations, the successor of Peter sailed with the 
wind, and cast his broad net upon the doubtful waters. 

** It is a matter of common knowledge that Sixtus IV. 
was the prime instigator of the murderous conspiracy of 
the Pazzi in Florence. To him also attaches the infamy 
of introducing the system of papal nepotism. For in 
granting Imola and Forli to his nephew Girolamo Riario, 
he was the first pope to invest a kinsman with a temporal 
sovereignty. His political aspirations were elaborated by 
the Borgia with truly diabolical skill. 

"The nephew of Sixtus, Pope Julius II., when still 
cardinal, erected a monument to his terrible uncle. It 
formerly stood in the chapel of the choir of Old St. Peter's, 
but has been removed to the chapel of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. It consists of a bronze slab, designed by the 
Florentine Antonio Pollaiuolo, in the year 1493. The 
sides of the pedestal are covered with allegorical figures 5 
above rests the full-length figure of the pope. The base 
is surrounded by female forms in relief, representing 
Arithmetic, Astrology, Dialectics, Rhetoric and Grammar, 
Perspective and Music, Geometry, Philosophy and Theo- 
logy. Sixtus was, it is true, a learned Franciscan, the 
friend of Bessarion, and a teacher at six of the most famous 
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universities of Italy in succession, and thus far are these 
allegorical figures suited to his professional calling; but 
they offer a most startling contrast to the modern con- 
ception of the papal dignity. . . . 

" What impresses one most in the tomb of Sixtus is not 
so much the employment of allegorical figures — these were 
indispensable for tombs of the popes, since, after all, their 
whole being and activity rests upon a moral basis ; far 
rather is it the singular blending of Christian and pagan 
conceptions. The figure of the pope, with head full of 
expression and character, with strongly projecting chin and 
aquiline nose, is the most striking feature of this strange 
work of art, at which Pollaiuolo worked for ten whole 
years " (** The Tombs of the Popes," by F. Gregorovius). 

** Most singular is the attitude of a Sixtus — indulging his 
lust and pride in the Vatican, adorning the chapel called after 
his name with masterpieces,^ rending Italy with broils for the 
aggrandisement of favourites, haggling over the prices 
to be paid for bishoprics, extorting money from starved 
provinces, plotting murder against his enemies, hounding 
the semi-barbarous Swiss mountaineers on Milan by indul- 
gences, refusing aid to Venice in her championship of 
Christendom against the Turk — yet meanwhile thinking 
to please God by holocausts of Moors, by myriads of 
famished Jews, conferring on a faithless and avaricious 
Ferdinand the title of Catholic, endeavouring to wipe out 
his sins by the blood of others, to burn his own vices in 

^ Musing beneath the sibyls and before the judgment of Michel Angelo, 
it is difficult not to picture to the fancy the arraignment of the popes who 
built and beautified that chapel, when the Christ, whose blood they sold, 
should appear with his menacing right arm uplifted, and the prophets 
should thunder their denunciations : " Howl, ye shepherds, and cry ; and 
wallow yourselves in the ashes, ye principal of the flock, for the days of 
your slaughter and your dispersions are accomplished/' 
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the autos de fe of Seville, and by the foundation of that 
diabolical engine, the Inquisition, to secure the fabric his 
own infamy was undermining." 

ALEXANDER VI. (1492-1503) 
— " Roderigo Borgia, having corrupted the rest of the 

College, assumed the mantle of St. Peter in 1492, with the 

ever-memorable title of Alexander VI. 

**Rome rejoiced. The Holy City attired herself in 

festival array, exhibiting on every flag and balcony the 

Bull of the house of Borgia, and crying like the Egyptians 

when they found Apis : — 

Vive diu Bos ! Vive diu Bos ! Borgia viva ! 
Vivit Alexander : Roma beata manet. 

"In truth there was nothing to convince the Romans 
of the coming woe, or to raise suspicion that a pope had 
been elected who would deserve the execration of succeed- 
ing centuries. In Roderigo Borgia the people only saw, 
as yet, a man accomplished at all points, of handsome 
person, royal carriage, majestic presence, affable address. 
He was a brilliant orator, a passionate lover, a demigod 
of court pageantry and ecclesiastic parade — qualities which, 
though they do not suit our notions of a churchman, im- 
posed upon the taste of the Renaissance. As he rode in 
triumph toward the Lateran, voices were loud in his 
praise. * He sits upon a snow-white horse,' writes one of 
the humanists of the century, * with serene forehead, with 
commanding dignity. As he distributes his blessing to the 
crowd, all eyes are fixed upon him, and all hearts rejoice. 
How admirable is the mild composure of his mien ! how 
noble his countenance ! his glance how free ! His stature 
and carriage, his beauty and the full health of his body, 
how they enhance the reverence which he inspires ! ' . . , 
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** A few men of discernment knew what had been done» 
and shuddered. ' The Eling of Naples/ says Guicciardiniy 
' though he dissembled his grief, told the queen, his wife, 
with tears — tears which he was wont to check even at the 
death of his own sons — that a pope had been made who 
would prove most pestilent to the whole Christian com- 
monwealth.' The young Cardinal Giovanni de' Medici 
again showed his discernment of the situation by whisper- 
ing in the Conclave to his kinsman Cibo : * We are in the 
wolf's jaws ; he will gulp us down, unless we make our 
flight good.' 

** It is certain, however, that the profound horror with 
which the name of Alexander VI. strikes a modern ear 
was not felt among the Italians at the time of his election. 
The sentiment of hatred with which he was afterwards 
regarded arose partly from the crimes by which his ponti- 
ficate was rendered infamous, partly from the fear which 
his son Cesare inspired, and partly from the mysteries of 
his private life, which revolted even the corrupt conscience 
of the sixteenth century. This sentiment of hatred had 
grown to universal execration at the date of his death. In 
course of time, when the attention of the northern nations 
had been directed to the iniquities of Rome, and when the 
glaring discrepancy between Alexander's pretension as a 
pope and his conduct as a man had been apprehended, it 
inspired a legend which, like all legends, distorts the facts 
which it reflects. 

** Alexander was, in truth, a man eminently fitted to 
close an old age and to inaugurate a new, to demonstrate 
the paradoxical situation of the popes by the inexorable 
logic of his practical impiety, and to fuse two conflicting 
world-forces in the cynicism of supreme corruption. . . . 
To describe him as the Genius of Evil, whose sensualities, 
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as unrestrained as Nero's, were relieved against the back- 
ground of Hame and smoke which Christianity had raised 
for fleshly sins, is justifiable. His spiritual tyranny, that 
arrogated Jus, by right of which he claimed the hemi- 
sphere revealed by Christopher Columbus, and imposed 
upon the press of Europe the censure of the Church of 
Rome, was rendered ten times more monstrous by the 
glare reflected on it from the unquenched furnace of a 
godless life. The universal conscience of Christianity is 
revolted by those unnamable delights, orgies of blood and 
festivals of lust, which were enjoyed in the plenitude of 
his green and vigorous old age by this versatile diploma- 
tist and subtle priest, who controlled the councils of 
kings, and who chaunted the sacramental service for a 
listening world on Easter Day in Rome. Rome has never 
been small or weak or mediocre. And now in the ponti- 
ficate of Alexander * that memorable scene ' presented to 
the nations of the modern world a pageant of Antichrist 
and Antiphysis — the negation of the Gospel and of nature ; 
a glaring spectacle of discord between humanity as it 
aspires to be at itS: best, and humanity as it is at its worst ; 
a tragi-comedy composed by some infernal Aristophanes, 
in which the servant of servants, the anointed of the Lord, 
the lieutenant upon earth of Christ, played the chief part. 
It may be objected that this is the language not of history 
but of the legend. I reply that there are occasions when 
the legend has caught the spirit of the truth. 

** Lucrezia, the only daughter of Alexander by Vanozza, 
took three husbands in succession, after having been 
formally betrothed to two Spanish nobles, Don Cherubino 
Juan de Centelles, and Don Gasparo da Procida, son of 
the Count of Aversa. These contracts, made before her 
father became pope, were annulled as not magnificent 
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enoQgh for the pontiff's daughter. In 1492 she was 
married to Giovanni Sforza, Lord of Pesaro. But in 
1497 the pretensions of the Borgias had outgrown this 
alliance, and their public policy was inclining to relations 
with the southern courts of Italy. Accordingly, she was 
divorced and given to Alfonso, Prince of Biseglia, a natural 
son of the King of Naples. When this man's father lost 
his crown, the Borgias, not caring to be connected with an 
ex-royal family, caused Alfonso to be stabbed on the steps 
of St. Peter's in 1501 ; and while he lingered between life 
and death, they had him strangled in his sick-bed by 
Michellozzo, Cesare's assassin-in-chief. Finally, Lucrezia 
was wedded to Alfonzo, crown prince of Ferrara, in 1502. 
The proud heir of the Este dynasty was forced by policy, 
against his inclination, to take to his board and bed a pope's 
bastard, twice divorced, once severed from her husband by 
murder, and soiled, whether justly or not, by atrocious 
rumours, to which her father's and her brother's conduct 
gave but too much colour. She proved a model princess 
after all, and died at last in childbirth, after having been 
praised by Ariosto as a second Lucrece, brighter for her 
virtues than the star of regal Rome. 

** History has at last done justice to the memory of this 
woman, whose long, yellow hair was so beautiful and 
whose character was so colourless. The legend which 
made her a poison-brewing Msenad has been proved a 
lie — but only at the expense of the whole society in which 
she lived. The simple northern folk, familiar with the 
tales of Chriemhild, Brynhild, and Gudrun, who helped to 
forge this legend, could not understand that a woman 
should be irresponsible for all the crimes and scandals 
perpetrated in her name. Yet it seems now clear enough 
that not hers, but her father's and her brother's, were the 
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atrocities which made her married life in Rome a by-word. 
She sat and smiled through all the tempests which tossed 
her to and fro, until she found at last a fair port in the 
Duchy of Ferrara. 

'* Among the eminent examples of Italian founders who 
rose to princely power by their own ability or by availing 
themselves of the advantages which fortune put within 
their reach, Machiavelli selects Francesco Sforza and 
Cesare Borgia. . . . But Machiavelli felt that the Borgia 
supplied him with a perfect specimen for the study of the 
arts of statecraft : and so deep was the impression pro- 
duced upon his mind, that even after the utter failure of 
Cesare's designs he made him the hero of the political 
romance before us. His artistic perception of the perfect 
and the beautiful, both in unscrupulous conduct and in 
frigid calculation of conflicting interests, was satisfied by 
the steady selfishness, the persistent perfidy, the profound 
mistrust of men, the self-command in the execution of 
perilous designs, the moderate and deliberate employment 
of cruelty for definite ends, which he observed in the 
young duke, and which Jie has idealised in his own 
* Principe.' 

*' Cesare, being a pope's son, had nothing to look to but 
the influence of his father. At first he designed to use 
this influence in the Church ; but after murdering his elder 
brother, he threw aside the cardinal's scarlet and pro- 
claimed himself a political aspirant. . . . Should his father 
die, and a new pope adverse to his interests be elected, he 
might lose not only the support of the Holy See, but also 
his fiefs of Romagna and Urbino. To meet this con- 
tingency he took four precautions, mentioned with great 
admiration 'by Machiavelli. In the first place he systemati- 
cally murdered the heirs of the ruling families of all the 
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cities he acquired. By this process he Jeft no scion of the 
ancient houses for a future pope to restore. In the second 
place he attached to his person, by pensions, offices, and 
emoluments, all the Roman gentry, so that he might be 
able to keep the new pope a prisoner and unharmed in 
Rome. Thirdly, he reduced the College of Cardinals, by 
bribery, terrorism, poisoning, and packed elections, to such 
a state that he could count on the creation of a pope, if 
not his nominee, at least not hostile to his interests. 
Fourthly, he lost no time, but pushed his plans of con- 
quest on with the utmost speed, so as, if possible, to 
command a large territory at the time of Alexander's 
death. . . . 

**But to return to the domestic history of Alexander. The 
murder of the Duke of Gandia brings the whole Borgia 
family upon the scene. It is related with great circum- 
stantiality and with surprising sang froid by Burchard, the 
pope's Master of the Ceremonies. The duke with his 
brother Cesare, then Cardinal Valentine, supped one night 
at the house of their mother, Vannozza. On their way 
home the duke said that he should visit a lady of their 
acquaintance. He parted from Cesare and was never seen 
again alive. When the news of his disappearance spread 
abroad, a boatman of the Tiber deposed to having watched 
the body of a man thrown into the river on the night of 
the duke's death, the 14th of June ; he had not thought 
it worth while to report this fact, for he had seen a 
* hundred bodies in his day thrown into the water at the 
said spot, and no questions asked about them afterwards.' 
The pope had the Tiber dragged for many hours, while 
the wits of Rome made epigrams upon this true successor, 
of St. Peter, this new fisher of men. At last the body of. 
the Duke of Gandia was hauled up : nine wounds, one in 
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the throat, the others in the head and legs and trunk, were 
found upon the corpse. From the evidence accumulated 
on the subject of the murder it appeared that Cesare had 
planned it ; whether, as some have supposed, out of a 
jealousy of his brother too dreadful to describe, or, as is 
more probable, because he wished to take the first place 
in the Borgia family, we do not know exactly. The 
pontiff in his rage and grief was like a wild beast driven 
to bay. He shut himself up in a private room, refused 
food, and howled with so terrible a voice that it was heard 
in the streets beyond his palace. When he rose up from 
this agony, remorse seemed to have struck him. He 
assembled a conclave of the cardinals, wept before them, 
rent his robes, confessed his sins, and instituted a com- 
mission for the reform of the abuses he had sanctioned in 
the Church. But the storm of anguish spent its strength 
at last. A visit from Vannozza, the mother of his children, 
wrought a sudden change from fury to reconcilement. 
What passed between them is not known for certain. 
Vannozza is supposed, however, to have pointed out, 
what was indisputably true, that Cesare was more fitted 
to support the dignity of the family by his abilities than 
had been the weak and amiable Duke of Gandia. The 
miserable father rose from the earth, dried his eyes, took 
food, put from him his remorse, and forgot together with 
his grief for Absalom the reforms which he had promised 
for the Church. 

** It is wearisome to continue to the end the catalogue of 
his misdoings. We are relieved when at last the final 
crash arrives. The two Borgias, so runs the legend of 
their downfall, invited themselves to dine with the 
Cardinal Adriano of Corneto in a vineyard of the 
Vatican belonging to their host. Thither, by the hands 

T 
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of Alexander's butler, they previously conveyed some 
poisoned wine. By mistake, or by the contrivance of the 
cardinal, who may have bribed this trusted agent, they 
drank the death-cups mingled for their victim. Nearly 
all contemporary Italian annalists gave currency to this 
version of the tragedy, which became the common pro- 
perty of historians, novelists, and moralists. Yet Burchard, 
who was on the spot, recorded in his diary that both father 
and son were attacked by a malignant fever, and Giustiniani 
wrote to his masters in Venice that the pope's physician 
ascribed his illness to apoplexy. Whatever may have been 
the proximate cause of his sickness, Alexander died, a 
black and swollen mass, hideous to contemplate, after 
a sharp struggle with the venom he had absorbed. * All 
Rome,' says Guicciardini, ' ran with indescribable gladness 
to view the corpse.' . . . Cesare languished for some days 
on a sick bed : but in the end, by the aid of a powerful 
constitution, he recovered, to find his claws cut and his 
plans in irretrievable confusion. * The state of the Duke 
of Valence ' (Cesare Borgia), says Filippo Verli, * vanished 
even as smoke in air or foam in water.' " 

Cesare Borgia met a soldier's death in the service of his 
brother-in-law, the King of Navarre, and is buried at 
Pampluna. 

JULIUS II. (GlULIANO DELLA RoVERE), I503-I513 

" Men have lavished their admiration upon this ad- 
venturous pontiff, because he possessed many conspicuous 
qualities of a statesman and a ruler, and was undoubtedly 
one of the foremost characters of an age rich in great men. 
Looked upon as a priest, however, one must admit that he 
was but a caricature of his sacred office — a representative 
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of the Church at a time when she was steeped in selfish- 
ness, greed of power, and the most profound worldliness. 
While still a cardinal, he became habituated to all the 
vices of the age; at first he was the bitter enemy of 
Alexander VI., but, later on, self-interest prompted him 
to ally himself with Cesare Borgia, and even to become 
one of the most zealous promoters of Charles VIII.'s 
Italian Expedition, which was destined to plunge his 
fatherland into such awful depths of misery. His hatred 
of the Borgia never rested upon moral grounds 5 nor indeed 
did considerations of morality ever influence his outlook 
upon the world. Throughout life, statecraft and policy 
were his sole guides. During his eventful reign he 
sought to expel the French once more from Italy, but 
he could only rid himself of one invader by calling in 
another ; and from his pontificate dates the long Spanish 
predominance in the peninsula. He subjected Bologna, 
Piacenza, Parma, Reggio and Urbino to the Church, and 
became the second founder of the papal monarchy. This 
has appeared his greatest glory in the eyes of those who 
deem it not unbecoming to the office of a pope to conquer 
and to administer wide temporal domains. To-day the 
papal states, as organised by Julius II., exist no longer ; 
but happily for this pontiff other titles to fame have 
survived. His name can never be dissociated from the 
great masterpieces of the Renaissance, which owe to him 
their origin. The immortality of Raphael and Michel 
Angelo has embraced the haughty pontiff within its folds, 
and in them alone he lives. Raphael has painted his por- 
trait, and from the noble fresco of Heliodorus, Julius looks 
forth lofty and resolute — borne into the temple upon his 
chair, his stern gaze fixed upon the cowering robbers, so 
that one cannot say who has caused this panic among the 
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polluters of the temple — the Heavenly Rider, glowing 
with fierce anger, or the calm and silent pope" (Gre- 
gorovius). 

LEO X. (Giovanni de' Medici), 151 3-152 i 

**The tomb of Leo X.Medici (151 3-152 1)! This might 
well stand also for a monument of the Golden Age of Italy, 
which is for ever associated with the names of Leo and the 
Medici, just as the Age of Horace was linked with those 
of Maecenas and Augustus. For the tomb of Leo neither 
Moses, nor Leah and Rachel were suitable, but far rather 
the pagan Apollo and the Muses. For beneath his magic 
wand the gods of Greece came once more to life 5 the 
secularised papacy — under Alexander VI. tyrannical, 
under Julius II. monarchical — had become under the 
son of Lorenzo the Magnificent sybaritic. In no age has 
the spirit been so free to indulge its passions, nor has any 
age shown so boundless a capacity for enjoyment ; and it 
was to these two qualities of the age that, amid the decay 
of morals and of purity of life, the rich blossoms of Art in 
all her branches were directly due. The after -world, 
which has condemned the crimes of the popes of that 
epoch, should at least be grateful for their pagan aesthetic 
tastes ; for they have flooded the human soul with that 
feeling for beauty which so pervades modern life; and, but 
for them, the stern abnegating spirit of the Reformation 
would have robbed us of the other half of culture. 

" Giovanni de' Medici was born at Florence on Dec. ii, 
1475, and even in the cradle was marked out by his father 
for the papacy. At the age of seven he received the ton- 
sure ; at thirteen he was raised to the dignity of cardinal. 
At thirty-eight he mounted the papal throne as Leo X. 
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While still cardinal-legate he was taken prisoner at the 
bloody battle of Ravenna. Mounted on the same white 
horse which he had ridden on that eventful day, he passed 
through Rome to take possession of the Lateran. 

" At his coronation the purely pagan spirit of the age 
displayed itself in the festivities held in his honour. The 
city was resplendent with triumphal arches, altars, carpets, 
festoons, and garlands of flowers, paintings and statues, 
which crowded the public streets and piazzas. It was as 
though Leo X. were making his entry into Athens. On 
the Bridge of Sant' Angelo one of the arches of triumph 
bore this inscription : — 

** Olim habuit Cypria sua tempora, tempora Mavors 
Olim habuit ; mine sua tempora Pallas habet.^ 

Such was the strange mode of greeting a pope — by re- 
minding him that he had owned allegiance first to Venus, 
then to Mars, and now worshipped at the feet of Minerva. 
Others, however, with perhaps a better show of reason, 
have referred this inscription to the reigns of Alexander VI. 
and Julius II., and to that of Leo X., which was now com- 
mencing. But lest the goddess Venus should be passed 
over at this act of papal homage, her statue was erected 
close to the same triumphal arch, and the following in- 
scription placed upon it : — 

** Mars fuit : est Pallas : Cypria semper ero.2 

" Leo X. was a lover of all that was bright and witty. 
Music and Poetry, the plastic Arts, and Platonic Philosophy. 

^ '• Venus and Mars have once had their day ; it is now the turn of 
Pallas." 

2 (t Mars has been : now Pallas has her day : but I, Venus, shall ever be 
with you." 
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Under him the Opera found its origin; and the first 
Italian tragedy, the • Sophonisba ' of Trissino, was acted 
before him. That luxuriant age, which re-echoes with the 
magic lines of Ariosto, could boast a constellation of geniuses 
such as few single epochs in the history of mankind have 
ever beheld. When Raphael went to the Court of Leo, 
where he filled just such a role as Michel Angelo with 
Julius II., he brought with him a whole crowd of artists, 
and welcomed in the Vatican a throng of poets and savants. 
Here might be seen Bembo, Sadoleto, Bibbiena, Navagero, 
Tebaldeo, Aecolti, and so many others, Raphael has painted 
almost all of them. As we wander through the stanze, how 
vividly we are reminded of that sway of the Graces when 
the humanising spirit was free and unrestrained. What 
can give a clearer conception of the condition of the 
papacy under Julius and Leo than the painting of the 
* Disputa ' in the Vatican, representing Theology and the 
Sacraments, facing each other on the most equal terms — 
here the school of pagan Athens, and there Parnassus, 
with Apollo playing upon the viol, and the listening 
Muses and Poets ? 

" The portrait of LeoX., painted more than once by the 
brush of Raphael, is a striking contrast to that of the 
manly Julius II. His head is unusually big, and his 
beardless face is effeminate in its indolence and sensuality : 
the eye is intelligent and not unkindly, the mouth seemingly 
formed for words of genuine wit and friendship : the hand 
which he loved to adorn with costly gems, soft and sensual : 
the general expression, that of calm self-consciousness, 
mild and benevolent, but lacking in vigour. Leo enjoyed 
the glory of life with Hellenic delight, and died on 
receiving the joyful news of the capture of Milan by his 
Imperial allies. Carried off in the full flower of his man- 
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hood, he did not live to witness those heavy defeats which 
the papacy suffered at the hands of the German Reforma- 
tion, and which were so largely due to his secular and 
profanising tendencies. When he died, these mighty 
events were but a black thunder-cloud on the far horizon. 
Wholly Epicurean in sympathies, and deadened to the 
most important tasks of the Church, it was little wonder 
that he failed to grasp the meaning of this sudden 
ferment of the intellect of Germany. His debauchery 
and magnificence, and perhaps even more so his 
passion for building, gave a great impetus to the 
Lutheran Reformation. In fact, it was the building- 
fund of St. Peter's which absorbed the German 
indulgence-money '' (Gregorovius). 

** * When the pope (Leo X.) was made, he said to 
Giuliano (Duke of Nemours) : Let us enjoy the papacy 
since God has given it us — ^godiamoci il Papato, poiche 
Dio ce I'ha dato.' It was in this spirit that Leo adminis- 
tered the Holy See. The keynote which he struck 
dominated the whole society of Rome. At Agostino 
Chigi's banquets, prelates of the Church and apostolic 
secretaries sat side by side with beautiful Imperias and 
smooth-cheeked singing-boys ; fishes from Byzantium and 
ragouts of parrots' tongues were served on golden platters, 
which the guests threw from the open windows into the 
Tiber. Masques and balls, comedies and carnival pro- 
cessions filled the streets and squares and palaces of the 
Eternal City with a mimicry of pagan festivals, while art 
went hand in hand with luxury. It seemed as though 
Bacchus and Pallas and Priapus would be reinstated in 
their old realm, and yet Rome had not ceased to call 
herself Christian. The hoarse rhetoric of friars in the 
Coliseum, and the drone of pifFerari from the Ara Coeli, 
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mingled with the Latin declamations of the Capitol and the 
twang of lute-strings in the Vatican. Meanwhile, amid 
crowds of cardinals in hunting-dress, dances of half-naked 
girls, and masques of Cardinal Bacchantes, moved pilgrims 
from the north with wide, astonished, woeful eyes — 
disciples of Luther, in whose soul, as in a scabbard, lay 
sheathed the sword of the Spirit, ready to flash forth and 
smite. 

" A more complete conception may be formed of Leo 
by comparing him with Julius. Julius disturbed the peace 
of Italy with a view to establishing the temporal power of 
his see. Leo returned to the old nepotism of the previous 
popes, and fomented discord for the sake of the Medici. 
It was at one time his project to secure the kingdom of 
Naples for his brother Giuliano, and a Milanese sovereignty 
for his nephew Lorenzo. On the latter he succeeded in 
conferring the Duchy of Urbino, to the prejudice of its 
rightful owners. With Florence in their hands and the 
papacy under their control, the Medici might have swayed 
Italy. Such plans, however, in the days of Francis I. and 
Charles V. had become impracticable 5 nor had any of the 
Medicean family stuff to undertake more than the subjuga- 
tion of their native city. Julius was violent in temper, 
but observant of his promises. Leo was suave and slippery. 
He lured Gianpaolo Baglioni to Rome by a safe-conduct, 
and then had him imprisoned and beheaded in the Castle 
of St. Angelo. Julius delighted in war, and was never 
happier than when the cannons roared around him at 
Mirandola. Leo vexed the soul of his master of the 
ceremonies, because he would ride out a-hunting in top- 
boots. Julius designed St. Peter's and comprehended 
Michael Angelo. Leo had the wit to patronise the poets, 
artists, and historians who added lustre to his court 5 but 
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he brought no new great man of genius to the front. 
The portraits of the two popes, both from the hand of 
Raphael, are exceedingly characteristic. Julius, bent and 
emaciated, has the nervous glance of a passionate and 
energetic temperament ; though the brand is hoar with 
ashes and more than half burned out, it glows and can 
inflame a conflagration. Leo, heavy-jawed, dull-eyed, 
with thick lips and a brawny jowl, betrays the coarser 
fibre of a sensualist. 

" It has often been remarked that both Julius and Leo 
raised money by the sale of indulgences, with a view to 
the building of St. Peter's, thus aggravating one of the 
chief scandals which provoked the Reformation. In that 
age of maladjusted impulses the desire to execute a great 
work of art, combined with the cynical resolve to turn the 
superstitions of the people to account, forced rebellion to 
a head. Leo was unconscious of the magnitude of Luther's 
movement. If he thought at all seriously of the pheno- 
menon, it stirred his wonder. Nor did he feel the neces- 
sity of reformation in the Church of Italy. The rich and 
many-sided life of Rome and the diplomatic interests of 
Italian despotism absorbed his whole attention. It was 
but a small matter what barbarians thought or did." 

CLEMENT Vn. 

** Once more the Medicean Zeitgeist mounted the papal 
throne in the person of Clement VII. (1523-1524), the 
son of that Giuliano who had lost his life through the 
Pazzi conspiracy in Florence. But his pontificate was very 
different from that of his cousin ; and he was as unlucky 
as Leo had been fortunate. The long-threatened deluge 
burst upon ecclesiastical Rome. By the aid of France, 
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Clement sought to free Italy from the sway of the emperor ; 
but Charles V. pitilessly rent asunder the web of intrigue 
which this degenerate Medici had woven ; and never in all 
history has a pope suffered a more awful chastisement at 
the hands of an emperor. Charles sent his army under 
Bourbon and Frundsberg against Rome. On May 6, 
1527, Clement VII. beheld the same terrifying spectacle 
as his great predecessor Gregory VII. From his place of 
refuge in Sant' Angelo he could see the storm of the city, 
which the effeminate Romans yielded without resistance 
to the maddened soldiery of the empire ; he could see the 
long sack of the seven-hilled Babylon, more terrible than 
any of the outrages of Vandals and Saracens, and the 
intolerable insults offered to the papacy by the Lutheran 
landsknechts, who escorted to the Vatican an effigy of 
Clement fastened to the back of an ass, and dragged 
captive cardinals through the streets amid the most brutal 
outrages. 

" Alike politically and morally, this catastrophe struck a 
death-blow to the authority of the pope. Before the 
very eyes of the apostle, a terrible Nemesis had 
shattered his prestige and destroyed the universality of 
his power. 

'* The unlucky Clement remained for seven weary 
months a close prisoner in Sant' Angelo 5 but even after he 
regained his freedom fresh troubles and losses fell to his 
lot, for he lived to see the defection of England under 
Henry VIII. from the Roman faith, and died, leaving the 
Church in ruins and despair. 

** The sympathy aroused by the fate of Clement VII. is, 
however, greatly diminished when we remember that this 
weak and clumsy disciple of the principles inculcated by 
Machiavelli's * Prince ' was the man who cheated his native 
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city, the glorious republic of Florence, of her freedom, and 
brought her beneath the yoke of the Medici bastards" 
(Gregorovius). 

INNOCENT X. (Pamfili) 1644-1655 
" — is not so much remarkable for his achievements as 
notorious for his nepotism, and the intrigues which his 
kinsfolk set in motion among and against each other. The 
infamous Donna Olympia Maldachini, his sister-in-law, 
ruled the weak and amiable old man, and the insatiate 
greed of this woman and his other relations won him the 
universal hatred of his subjects. Though the Roman 
Senate honoured him with a statue on the Capitol (he was 
extraordinarily ugly), yet this distinction was probably 
conferred on account of his building the walls of Trastevere 
and the completion of the second palace of the Capitol. 
He had a great liking for the ample Piazza Navona ; and 
he lies buried in the adjoining church of Sant' Agnese, 
which he had erected close to his family palace, and in 
front of which a beautiful fountain, from a design of 
Bernini, had been placed by his command. His bust is 
to be seen there above the entrance door •, but there is a 
want of life and expression. It was Don Camillo, the son 
of Donna Olympia, who erected the gorgeous Palazzo 
Pamfili, in the Corso, and who laid out the large villa near 
the Porta S. Pancrazio. When one beholds these extrava- 
gant results of papal nepotism, one cannot be astonished at 
the poverty of the papal states. 

" Innocent X., who had relied so much on his insatiate 
kinsmen, was to earn, when he came to die, a just reward 
for his conduct. The contemporary account of this is too 
remarkable to be omitted here. 'After three days,' we 
read in one of the journals, * during which the pope's 
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remains were laid out in St. Peter's, no one could be found 
to take upon himself the task of burial. A message was 
sent to Donna Olympia, asking her to provide coffin and 
grave-clothes ; but she replied that she was only a poor 
widow. None of his other relatives or nephews bestirred 
themselves, and the body was removed to a chamber 
where the masons, engaged upon repairs, stored their 
building material. Out of compassion one of them lighted 
a coarse tallow candle at his head, and when another 
remarked that the room was invested by mice which might 
gnaw the neglected corpse, some one disbursed sufficient 
money to provide a watcher. After another day the major- 
domo, Monsignor Scotti, took pity upon the dead pope, 
and himself ordered a coffin of poplar- wood ; while Mon- 
signor Signi, a canon of St. Peter's, who had once been 
Innocent's major-domo and had been dismissed, rewarded 
evil with good by paying five dollars for his burial.' " 
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Allegretto Nucci, Nutri or Di Nuzio, 1 306-1 385. Umbro- 
Florentiae School. 

Andrea Buonaiuti^ 1487-15^3* 

Andrea di Giusto. Flourished first half of the fifteenth 
century. Florentine School. 

Andrea del Sarto, 1486-1531. Florentine School. 

Angelica (Fra Giovanni), 1387-1455. Florentine School. 

Anguisciola (Sofonisba), 1535-1626 (?). Lombard School. 

Antonello da Messina, Date of birth uncertain, died 
about 1493. Neapolitan School. 

Antoniasso Romano. Died between 151 0-1517- Roman 
School. 

Baisaiti. Flourished 1 470-1520. Venetian School. 

BartolommeOy 1475-1517. Florentine School. 

Bartolommeo della Gatta. Born about 1 408- 1 49 1. Flor- 
entine School. 

Bassano (Jacopo da Ponie), 1 5 lo- 1 592. Venetian School. 

Bellini {Giovanni), 1 42 8- 1 5 1 6. Venetian School. 

Benozzo Gozzoli, 1420-1498. Florentine School. 

Benvenuto di Giovanni, 1 436- 15 1 6 (?). Pupil of Vec- 
chietta, influenced by Francesco di Giorgio and master of 
Bernardino Fungai. 

Bernardino di Mariotto. Flourished 1497- 1 525. Pupil 

of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, afterwards influenced by Signorelli, 

Lorenzo di S. Saverino, the younger, and Crivelli. 
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Bianchi Ferrariy I447-1510. School of Ferrara. 

Bissoloy 1 464- 1 52 8. Venetian School. 

Boltraffioy 1467-1516. Lombard School. 

Bonifazio. Three Venetian painters called Bonifazio 
worked in the sixteenth century : Bonifazio /., died 1540. 
Commonly called Bonifazio Veronese, was a follower, if 
not a pupil, of Palma Vecchio. Bonifazio ILy died 1553- 
Commonly called Bonifazio Veneziano. Bonifazio HI, 
painted in Venice from 1555-1579. 

Bordone. Born about 15001570. Venetian School. 

Botticelli {Alessandro Filipept)^ 1 447- 1 510. Florentine 
School. 

Brily Mattheusy 1550-1584. Flemish School. 

Brily Pauwely 1554-1626. Flemish School. 

BronzinOy 1502-1572. Florentine School. 

Buonconsigli {Giovanni). Flourished I497-1530. Com- 
monly called II Marescalco. He formed his style under 
Antonello da Messina and Giovanni Bellini. 

Caliari {Gabriele)y 1568-1631. Venetian School. The 
eldest son of Paolo Veronese. 

Caliari {Paolo). See Veronese. 

CanalettOy 1697-1768. Venetian School. 

Caracci. Many artists of this name. Lodovico, the 
real founder of the Eclectic School, was born at Bologna 
in 1555. With his two nephews, Agostino and Annibale, 
he founded in 1 589 an Academy, " degli Desiderosi." 
A third generation of the Caracci flourished until 1622. 

Cariani. Born about 1 480 — died about 1541. Vene- 
tian School. 

Cavaliniy 1 2 84- 1 364. Roman School. 

Claude. See Gellee. 

Cola dalla Matrice, 1 489- 1 559. Neapolitan School. 
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Correggio {Antonio Allegri)^ I494(?)-I534. School of 
Parma. 

Cosimo Roselliy 1 43 8- 1 507. Florentine School. 

Cossa {Fraticesco), About 1 440- 1 480. Lombardo-Fer- 
rarese School. 

Cranach, 1 47 2- 1 55 2. German School. 

Crivelli, 1 430- 1 493 (?). Venetian School. 

Daddi {Bernardo). Died in 1 380. Florentine School. 
Domenichinoj 1581-1641. School of Bologna. 
Domenico Beccafumi, 1 485- 1 55 1 • Pupil of Pacchiarotto, 
influenced by Sodoma and Fra Bartolommeo. 

Dosso DossL About 1 480- 1 546. School of Ferrara. 
Dughet (Gaspard)y 1613-1675. Roman School. 
D'urery 1471-1528. German School. 

Erco/e GrandL Born about 1462-153 1. Lombard School. 
Ercole di RobertL Died before 1513. Lombard School. 
Eusebio di San Giorgio. Flourished 1 492- 1 5 27. Um- 
brian School. 

Fiorenzo di Lorenzo ^ 1 450 (?)-I52I. Umbrian School. 
Francia. About 1450-1518. School of Bologna. 

Gaddi {Agnoio). Died 1 396. Florentine School. 

Garofaloy 1481-1559. Ferrarese School. 

Gellee {Claude Ij>rraine)y 1 600- 1 682. French School. 

Gentile da Fahriano. About 1 3 70- 1 42 8. Umbrian School , 

Ghirlandaio {Domenico) ^ 1 449- 1 494. Florentine School. 

Giorgioney 1 478- 1 5 10. Venetian School. 

GiottOy I276(?)-I337. Florentine SchooL 

Giovanni da Milam, About 1 300- 1 3 70. Florentine School. 

Giovanni Santi. Died 1 494. Pupil of Melozzo da Forli. 

Girolamo daTrevisOy l^()']-l$/\/\. Venetian School. 
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Gossaert {Jan van Mabuse). Born about 1 470- 1 54 1. 
Flemish School. 

Guido Rent, 1 575- 1 642. Bolognese School. 

Holbein {the younger), 1 497- 1 543. German School. 
Hooch, 1630-1677. Dutch School. 

Ingegno {Andrea di Luigi, called U), 1 460 (?)-l55o. 

Jacopo degli AvanzL Latter half of the fourteenth century. 
Bolognese School, 

Jost von CleeJ (Maitre de la Mort de la Vierge), 1485- 
1540. 

Lambertini {Mkhele\ Flourished in 1 447. Bolognese 
School, 

Lawrence {Sir Thomas), 1769-1830. English School. 

Leonardo {da Vinci), I452-1519. Florentine School. 

Licinio. Earliest known work, 1 526 ; latest known work, 
1 541, Venetian School. 

Lippi {Fi/ippino), 1457-1504. Florentine School. 

Lippi {Fra Filippo). Florentine School. 

Lippo Memmi. Died about 1357- Sienese School. 

Loretrzetti {Ambrogio). Flourished 132 3- 1 348. Sienese 
School. Pupil of his brother Pietro. 

Lorenzetti {Pietro). Flourished 1 305- 1 348. Pupil of 
Simone Martini, influenced by Giovanni Pisano. 

Lorenzo Monaco. Born about 1 370-1425, Florentine 
School. 

Lorenzo di Credi, 1 45 9- 1 53 7* Florentine School. 

Lorenzo di San Sever ino {the younger). Died 1 503. Umbrian 
School. 

Lo Spagna. Dates not known. Umbrian School. 

Lotto. Born about 1480, died about 1 554. Venetian 
School. 
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Marco (T Oggiono. Born about 1470-80, died about 
1530-40. Lombard School. 

Masoltnoy 1383-1440. Florentine School. 

Matteo Baiduccu Flourished the first quarter of the six- 
teenth century. Sienese School. 

Melozzo da Fori), 1 438- 1 494. Umbrian School. 

MengSj 1728-1779. German School. 

Michel Angela y I475-1563. Florentine School. 

Moretto da Brescia. Born about 1 498- 1 555. Venetian 
School. 

Moroni {Giovanni Battista). Born about 1520-25, died 
1578. Venetian School. 

Muriltoy 1616-1682. Spanish School. 

Muzianoj 1 52 8- 1 592. Venetian School. 

Niccolh Alunni. About 1 430- 1 492. Umbrian School. 

Ortolano. Born about 1467- 1 525. Lombardo-Ferrarese 
School. 

Palma Vecchio, 1480 (?)-l528. Venetian School. 
Parmigiano {Francesco Mazzola), 1 503- 1 540. School of 
Parma. 

Perugino, 1446-1524. Umbrian School. 
Peruzzi, 1481-1536. Sienese School. 
Pierino del Faga, 1 500- 1 547. Umbrian School. 
Piero di Cosimo, I462-1521 (?) Florentine School. 
Pinturicchio, 1 454- 1 5 1 3 • Umbrian School. 
Pontormoy 1494-1557. Florentine School. 
Poussin, 1593-1665. French School. 

Quinten Metsys, About 1460-1530. Flemish School. 

Raphael, 1483-1520. Umbrian School. 

Rembrandt y 1606-1669. Dutch School. 

Riberay 1588-1656. Spanish School, 
u 



3o6 NOTABLE PICTURES IN ROME 

Romanino. About 1485-1566. Venetian School. 

Sans di Pietro. About 1405- 1 48 1 . Sienese School. Pupil 
of Stefano di Giovanni (II Sassetta). 

Sassetta {Stefano di Giovanni). First half of the fifteenth 
century. Sienese School. 

Scipione {Pulzone\ 1 500- 1 588. Roman School. 

Scorel, 1495-1562. Dutch School. 

Sebastiano del Piombo {Luciani), 1 485- 1 547. Venetian 
School. 

Signorelli. About 1441-1525. Tuscan School. 

Simone Martini, 1 285- 1 344. Sienese School. 

Sodoma, 1 47 7- 1 549* Lonibard and Sienese School. 

Strige/y 1 460- 1 528. German School. 

Taddeo di Bartolo^ 1363-I422. Sienese School. 

Tenniers {Davidy the younger), 1610-1690. Flemish 
School. 

Tintoretto y 1512-1594. Venetian School. 

Titian y 1477-1576. Venetian School. 

Tura^ Cosimoy 1432-1495. Ferrarese School. 

Turino di Vanni. Flourished at the end of the fourteenth 
century. Florentine School. 

Fan Dycky 1 599- 1 64 1. Flemish School. 
Velasquezy 1599-166Q. Spanish School. 
Fenusti, 15 1 5- 1 576. Roman School. 
Feronese, [528- 1 588. Venetian School. 
Fita/e da Bologna, Early part of the fourteenth century. 
Bolognese School. 
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